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ABSTRACT 

This 13th annual report to Congress provides 
prog ram-^by-prog ram summaries of evaluative information on federally 
funded education programs for fiscal year 1983. The format for each 
program description has been revised to make it responsive to the 
reporting requirements of the General Education Provisions Act 
(GEPA). Accordingly, each entry is divided into three major sections: 
(1) program profile, covering legislation, recent funding history, 
purpose, eligibility, and other information on requirements; (2) 
response to GEPA 417(a), containing major sections of information 
specified in the mandate, such as program goals, progress and 
accomplishments, cost effectiveness, plans for improvement and 
legislative recommendations, supporting studies, and data on 
participants; (3) response to GEPA 417(b), containing summary 
information on evaluation contracts. An introductory section is 
provided which highlights analyses of the Educational Consolidation 
and Ifaprovement Act of 1980. Thereafter, program descriptions are 
grouped under the following Department of Education jurisdictional 
headings: (1) Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, (2) 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, (3) 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, (4) Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, (5) Office of Postsecondary 
Education, and (6) Office of Educational Research and Improvement. An 
indes is provided, along with an appendix listing active planning and 
evaluation contracts during fiscal year 1983. (TE) 
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Foreword 



This 1s the 13th annua) report to Congress on federally funded education 
programs and the fourth such rc>port submitted by the Department of Educa- 
tion* The A nnual Evaluation Report responds to Congressional mandates 
In Section 417(a) of the Seneral Education Provisions Act (SEPA), in Section 
1246 of the Education Amendine;its of 1978, and in Section 1305 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980* 

The Planning and Evaluation Service in tha Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation, has revised the report's format tnis year to make it more 
reponslve to the requirements of those mandates* The new format is keyed 
to the specific reporting requirements listed in GEPA. Particular effort 
has gone also to reducing the size of the report by focusing on current 
information about program operations and evaluation, and to improving the 
editorial quality of the report* These changes should make the report more 
useful to its Intended audience In the Congress and in the Department of 
Education* 

The three major sections of the new fonjiat are as follows: 

I* Program Profile , which Includes legislation, recent funding his- 
tory^ program purpose, eligibility, required assurances, distribution for- 
mula, and other pertinent information on rftquirements for participation; 

11 * Response to SEPA 417(a) , whi ch coRtai ns the major sections of 
information specified 1n the mandate* Part A identifies program goals and 
objectives which pertained In fiscal year 1983 to the implenientation of 
legislative purposes. Part 6, orr progress and accomplishments, shows how 
the program was implejnenting goals ar.d objectives in terms of delivery of 
fuJJds and services. Part C, on costs, benefits and effectiveness, -iia- 
rizes what we know from recent evaluations and analyses about how well 
program funds and services were reaching Intended beneficiaries and about 
the effect of those funds and services* Part 0, on plans for program 
improvement and recommendations for Ingislation, describes the plans of 
program offices to Improve program operations^ and the Ieg1sl<it1ve Intitla- 
tlves of the Administration regarding that ^-rogram* Part E, on supporting 
studies and analyses, lists st »d1es of current relevance which support 
the findings reported in Part ;* Finally, Part F provides available data 
on program participants and program effectiveness by sex, age, and race 
of beneficiaries; 

III* Response to GEPA 41 7(b), which contains summary information on 
eval lation contracts m errect during the fiscal year of the report* 
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The GEPA mandate refers to "applicable programs" as the subject of the 
report* Program consolidation* reorganization, and termination of author- 
ization or appropriations, have made more difficult than ever this year 
the definition of an "applicable program" for purposes of reporting* 
Nonetheless, we began once again with the all-purpose table of programs 
prepared by the Budget Service, as our basic source* As the report 
developed during fiscal year 19B3, we eliminated a few chapters for 
programs which had neither received appropriations for that year nor had 
grantee projects operating In the field* We also added a chanter on 
programs which the Congress had consolidated in 19B1 under the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act, but wnich kept alive their Idtintity 
and activities through the Secretary's Discretionary Fund established 
undsr that legislation* 

I would appreciate further sug<jestions on making the report sttll more use- 
ful to you In your work. Please direct your comments to Edward Slassman, 
Policy Analysis Coordinator In Planning and Evaluation Service, at 
(202) 472-9235 or at the address below. 




iSary L* Bauer 

Deputy Under Secretary for 

Planning, Budget and Evaluation 



For copies while our limited 
supply lasts, contact: 



Mr* Edward B* Glassman 

Office of Planning, Bt-dget and Evaluation 

Planning and Evaluation Service 

Room 3127, FOB-6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S*M* 

Washington, D*C* 20202 

(202) 472-9235 
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H ighlights of Analyses on the Education ConsoHdation 
a nd Improvement Act of 1981 

ImrTrjd1ate1y after the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
(ECIA) became the Department of E<jucat1on staff prepared a nunber of 

studies and analyses related to the provisions of that Act* Those studies, 
beginning In fiscal year 1982» focused on the Issues that had been debated 
during enactment of the law, and on the planning for and implementation of 
the programs under Chapters 1 and 2 of the ECIA* During fiscal year IS83» 
the findings of several studies and analyses of those programs became avail- 
able, as did Infonnatlon on the first full year of operation of programs 
under the Secretary's Discretionary Fund established by Chapter 2 of the 
ECIA* 

Issues about Chapter 1 (and Title I) Include the numbers* of students being 
served, how they and their schools are selected, the nature of Mrvlces 
received by public and private school students, and the effectiveness of 
those services* The first year of the block grant called attention to 
Issues about funds distribution and use* Similar Issues pertain to the 
first year of the operations of the Secretary's Discretionary Fund* 

Highlights of findings about these Issues are Included below while the 
separate program chapters In the Annual Evaluation Report discuss each 
in more detail * 

I* Findings of Analyses on Chapter 1 (see Report Chapter 101) 
0 About students ard services 

- Data frcjm the Stat« describing their FY 1982 Part A programs showed 
(a) slight declines in students served, (b) emphasis on students In 
grades 1 through 6 (69% of the students served), and (c) emphasis on 
reading (70S of aVi participants got reading Instruction); 

- Districts reported using varying eligibility definitions and student 
selection procedures, with 44 percent of districts serving all 
eligible public school students; 

- 45 percent of the Nation's school districts had private school 
students residing In Title I (Chapter 1) attendance areas; 56 percent 
of them served the private school students in Title I; 

- Local educators used varying instructional approaches but mostly 
pulled students from theJr regular classes for Title I activities, 
but use of In-class approaches was increasing; 

-Local educators perceived the same flexibility In Chapter 1 for 
selecting schools as previously in Title I (although many of those 
who noted more flexibility also complained about It)* 
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0 About effectiveness 



- Three-year data fron scl,oot years 1979-80 through 1981-82 showed 
modest reading and mathenatics achlevercnt gains in nearly all grades 
2 through 12 each year. 

II. Fiftdlngs from Analyses on Chapter 2 (see Report Chapter 104) 

0 About the distribution of funds 

* Data from State applications showed States reserving 19% for State 
use* of which 13X (2X of the total) was used for administration, 7% 
for hasic skills, 74X for education Improvement and support, and 6S 
for special projects; 

- States allocated fu«ds to districts by formula and through State-run 
competitions resulting in funding Increases to two-.th1rds of the 
Nation's districts; 

. 

- Of the Nation's largest 28 districts an^ cities, 12 received nore 
funds under the block grant than under tl^ previous programs, and 16 
received less. The funding losses ranged from .03 of one percent tc 
1.8X of operating budgets. 

0 About districts' uses of the funds 

- Tlilrty-three States reported to the Department about their districts' 
uses of the blodc grant funds. Their data showed 85X of the funds 
being used for education improv^nt trA support, 61 for basic 
skills, ano 9S for special projects. 

- The American Association of School Administrators reported th::t 
15 percent or more of the 112' districts responding to Its 

survey ware using their block grant funds for teacher salaries, 
staff traini?ig, audiovisual equipment, computer hardware and soft- 
ware, and books or materials. 

UK Findings about the Secretary's Discretionary Fund (see Report Chapter 119) 

0 The Secretary's Discretionary Program assisted program^ of four types : 

1. Those rr^andated by the ECIA (Arts in Education. Inexpensive Book 
Distribution, and Alcohol and Drug Abuse) which accounted for 27% 
of the total funds; 

2. One required by the report acconpanying the Fiscal Year 1983 
Appropriations Act (Law-related Education) for ZX of thn funds; 

3. Three contained in House or Senate Appropriations Committee reports 
In response to the Department's budget request (National Diffusion 
iHetwO'^Kt Educational Television and Technology, and Evaluation of 
the Block Grant) for 48S of the fund. ; and 

4. Discret1onr»"y activities, supporte^i by t.^e remaining ilZ of tne 
funds. 
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EDUCATION OF OISAOVANTAGED CHILDREN (CHAPTtR I, ECU) 
FORMULA GRANTS TD LDCAL EDUCATIDN AGENCIES (CFDA No. 84. DID) 

Highlights : 

0 Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvenient Act of 1981 
(ECIA) was implemented nationwide for the first time in school year 
1982-83. replacing the antecedent Title I, ESEA. Final regulations 
and nonregulatory guidance were pub^ish^d (Section II. 6 below). 

0 Study of State Wanagerent Practices under Title I was completed (II. C). 

0 Description of District Practices study was completed (II. C). 

0 Oh November 18. 1983. Congress passed the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 Technical Amendments, to improve the implementa- 
tion of ECIA. 

I. PRDGRAM PRDFI LE ^ 

Le gislation : Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) of 1981, enacted as part of Subtitle D of Title V of the Ormibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P*L. 97-35 (Expires September 3D. 19S7). 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Total Total Appropriations 

Fiscal Year : Authori ration : Appropriation : for LEA Grants: 1/ 

1979 $ 5,68D.447,238 $ 3,228,382,D0D $ 2,7'6,577,50l 

1980 6,291 ,969,913 3 ,21 5 ,343.DD0 2,633.DDD.DDD 

1981 7, D47 ,423,325 3,104 ,317 ,DDD 2,611.386,972 

1982 3,480,000,000 3,160,394,000 2,562,753,163 

1983 3,480,000,000 3,200,394,000 2,727,587,568 



Purpose: To provide financial assistance to local educational agencies 
(LEAs) to meet the special needs of educationally deprived children. 

Eligible Recipients : Chapter I provides formula grants to LEAs. Chapter I 
also makes payments to State educational agencies (SEAs) for administration 
and for St ate -ope rated programs, to the outlying territorie-J, and to the 
Secretary of t*ie Interior for the benefit of Indian children. 

EHglble Beneficiaries : Ciapter I provides services to educationally depn- 
ved children residing in school attendance areas with high concentrations 
or nuirtbers of children from low-Income families. Comparable services must 
be provided to educationally deprived children who live in eligible attendance 
areas but who attend private schools. 

Chapter I Formula : The Oepartment calculates county allocations based on a 
formula which takes into account, among other things, the numbers of 5-17 
year old children in low-Income families and the average State per-pupil 
expenditure* SEAs provide sub-county allocations to LEAs. 
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Applicant Requi rements : LEAs submit applications to SEAs for approval at 
;east every tnree years. Specific items of information must be updated 
annual ly. Appl ications must describe the programs and projects to be 
conducted, and must contain the following assurances: 

0 Projects are conducted in attendance areas having the highest concen* 
trations of low-Income children or having uniformly high concentrations 
of such children. Projects may also be designed to utilize part of the 
available funds for services which promise to provide significant help 
for all educationally deprived, low-income children. 

0 Annual assessments of education needs are conducted In order to deter- 
mine which children will receive compensatory education and what needs 
will be addressed. 

0 Projects will be of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reason- 
able promise of substantial progress toward meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of the children being served, and are designed and imple-^ 
tnented in consultation with parents and teachers of such children. 

0 Projects will be evaluated in terms of their effectiveness. 

0 Provision for services to educational ly deprived children attending 
private elementary and secondary schools will be made. 

0 Records and information necessary for fiscal audit and program evalua- 
tion will be maintained. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives : 

During FY 1983 the Oepartment's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows: 

0 Publish program regulations. 

0 Provide nonregul atory guidance which increases State and local flexi- 
bility in the design, implementation, and administration of programs. 

0 Establish a program to assist State and local educational agencies in 
improving the quality and cost-effectiveness of their Chapter 1 pro- 
jects. 

0 Develop procedures for col lecting participation and evaluation informa- 
tion from SEAs. 



B. Progress and Accompl ishiren ts : 

0 Final regulations for Chapter 1, ECIA were published on November 19, 
1982. The regulations reflect the intent of Congress, in enacting 
Chapter I, to *'el i minute burdensome, unnecessary, and unproductive 
paper*i/«rk and free the schools of unnecessary Federal supervision, 
direction, and control.*' 
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6* Progress and Accomplishments : (continued) 

0 In July 1963, "Nonregulatory Guidance to Assist State Educational 
Agencies in Administering Federal Financial Assistance to Local 
Educational Agencies for Projects Designed to Meet the Special 
Educational Needs of Educationally Deprived Children Under Chapter 1 
was disseminated* The Interpretations and policies contained 
in this document are binding only on officials of the U*S* Department 
of Education* SEAs are encouraged to develop alternative approaches 
to providing compensatory educational services that may be more in 
keeping with local needs and circumstances, so long as they are not 
Inconsistent with the Chapter 1 statute and regulations* 

0 Under the "Secretary's Initiative to Improve the Quality of ECIA, 
Chapter 1 Projects,** a new program of competitive grants was begun 
to provide assistance to SEAs In expanding or developing activities 
to Identify, validate, disseminate, or Implement program Improvement 
strategies* In FY 1983, the Department made 21 grant awards, totaU 
ling $1*048 million* 

0 In August 1983, the Department published a form for use by States 
In reporting Chapter 1 student and staff counts and student achieve* 
ment Information* 

C* Costs, Benefits* and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : The most recent data about this program are from school 
year 1981-82* In tt:at year, approxiniately $2*5 billion were distributed 
to ^bout 14,000 el Igible school districts* States reported serving 
approximately 4,670,000 publ ic school students and 184,000 private 
school students during the regular school term, and 187,000 students 
during the summer* Grade levels served ranged from pretcrndergarten 
(less than one percent of those served) through 12th grade (about one 
percent of the children served); 69 percent of the chilaren receiving 
Title I services were in grades one through six* 

Declines of roughly 12 percent we^ Indicated in the nunbers of public 
school students served in Title t between 1978 and 1981* A similar de- 
cline was noted In tl:e number of private school students served* The 
nature and intensity of services Provided to private school participants 
were generally comparable to those received by public school students (E,l)* 

As reported by 40 States, 54 percent of Title I participants In 1981-82 
were white, 32 percent were black, 11 percent were Hispanic, one percent 
were American Indlan/Alastcan Native and one and a half percent were 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (E*l)* 

Types of Benefits Provided : In school year 1981-82, 70 percent of all 
program participants received compensatory instruction in reading, and 
42 percent received supplementary mathematics instruction (E*l)* Other 
major instructional service areas included language arts (20 percent 
of the students}, limited English and English as a second language (11 
percent), and other instructional, e.g*, social studies (22 percent)* 
!n addition, support services suc^ as attendance ana guidance counseling 
(21 percent) and health/nutrition (13 perceni) were also provided (E*l)* 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : (continued) 

The average Title I student received four hours of special program 
instruction a week , in small classes averaging 9.8 students (E.2). 

Local project funds supported approximately 177,000 full-time equi- 
valent staff positions during the 1981*82 school term [of which 85 
percent were teachers or teacher aides) and an additional 18,000 po:;^ 
itions during the summer term. Inservice training was provided for 
almost 275,000 personnel, of which 34 percent were teachers or teacher 
aides. 

Program Administration : Two major studies have recently been completed 
./hich describe local and State administration of Title I. 

The Description of District Practices study (E.2) found: 

0 Districts used widely varying definitions and procedures for select- 
ing students to receive program services — 44 percent of the dis- 
tricts sampled reported serving all eligible students, with small 
districts more likely to serve all eligible students than large 
di stricts. 

0 The predominant instructional setting was a pull-out program, but 
the use of in-class instruction was increasing — 30 percent of the 
districts ijsed an in-class approach for at least some of ^^'leir 
se rvices. 

0 Title I Directors reported that 81 percent of the districts* Parent 
Advisory Councils (PACs) advised local administrators on program 
planning, implementation, or evaluation. however, for each of 
these areas, a substantial number of PACs (at least 19 percent) 
gave no input. Requirements related to PACs were viewed by Title I 
Directors as among the most burdensome and least necessary. 

0 Few districts reported any difficulty in meeting Title Ts main- 
tenance of effort, comparability, or excess cost provisions. A 
large proportion of Title I Directors were generally favorable to 
Chapter Ts revised funds allocation requirements. 

0 Over half the district administrators believed that Chapter 1 afford- 
ed the same flexibility in selecting schools as did Title I; however, 
a similar percentage were concerned that reljxed school selection 
requirements would make it more difficult to target services effec- 
tively. 

0 Phase III of the Description of District Pra ctices %tudy was com- 
pleted on Septerpoer 30, 1983. Detailed descriptions of solutions 
to problems faced by local school officials operating Chapter 1, 
ECIA programs v«re developed. These materials focus on: describing 
useful strategies for serving nonpublic and secondary school students, 
designing jn^class projects, and using teacher judgment scales In 
combination with objective data sources for making student selection 
determinations. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : (continued) 

The Study of StaCe Managetnent Practices (E.3) found: 

0 A majority of States (39) noftitor their programs for quality as well 
as for compliance. Program quality monitoring Included such activi- 
ties as classroom observation, teacher interviews, and reviews of 
evaluation findings. The "quality-oriented" States intended to con- 
tinue about the same level of monitoring under Chapter 1, even In 
light of fever Federal requirements; however, monitoring activities 
would be affected by any funding level changes. 

0 Twenty-two States inade rules, generally designed to help districts 
implement quality programs. Districts had difficulty differentiating 
State rules from Federal rules. 

0 Nineteen States reported a reduction in paperwork as a result of going 
to a three-year application cycle. Uhder Chapter 1, State coordina- 
tors thought they could streamline the application approval process, 
for instance, by developing consolidated program applications. 

0 A majority of State coordinators said that evaluation data were im- 
portant to improve programs, and they encouraged their districts to 
use evaluutlon results. Approximately 30 Coordinators planned to 
continue using the Title I Evaluation and Reporting Syscem (TIERS), 
though possibly in a modified form, to collect Chapter 1 information. 

Program Effectiveness : Based on tne results of student achievement test 
mg states reported the following results in reading : 



Table 1 

1981-32 Title I teading Achievement Results 
for Students Tested on a Full-Year Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 



Meighted 

Number Normal Curve Equivalent Percentile 





Tested 


Kretest 


posttest 


sain 


Pretest 


Posttest 


2 


91 .464 


37.7 


39.0 


1.4 


28 


30 


3 


107 .891 


34.2 


36.4 


2.2 


23 


26 


4 


108.376 


34.7 


37.4 


2.7 


23 


28 


S 


113,194 


34,9 


38.2 


3.4 


24 


29 


6 


95,546 


35.*; 


38.7 


3.3 


24 


30 


7 


6i,161 


34.9 


37.4 


2.5 


24 


28 


S 


57.938 


34.5 


37.7 


3.2 


23 


28 


9 


31.544 


33.4 


35.3 


2.4 


22 


25 


10 


12.473 


31.2 


32.0 


.9 




20 


u 


10.567 


30.6 


31.2 


.0 


13 


19 


12 


7.385 


;:9.o 


30.6 


1.6 


16 


18 



Source: 1981-32 State Performance Report 
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Table 2 



1981-82 Title I Reading Results 
for Students Tested on a Fall-Spring Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 



Grade 


Weighted 
Nucrber 
Tested 


Normal 


Curve Equivalent 


Percentile 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Pretest 


Posttest 


2 


252,404 


31.3 


39.8 


8.5 


19 


32 


3 


238.607 


31.6 


38.4 


6.8 


IS 


29 


4 


229,700 


31.5 


37.8 


6.3 


19 


28 


5 


215,766 


31.5 


37.8 


6.3 


19 


28 


6 


180,989 


31.8 


37.6 


5.7 


19 


28 


7 


132,655 


31.4 


36.1 


4.8 


19 


26 


8 


101.807 


31.2 


35.8 


4.6 


19 


25 


9 


55,431 


31.3 


35.9 


4.6 


19 


25 


10 


28.851 


30.7 


34.7 


4.0 


18 


23 


U 


15.250 


28.5 


32.2 


3.7 


15 


20 


12 


8.148 


26.3 


31.1 


4.8 


13 


19 



Source: 1981-82 State Performance Reports 



States reported the following results based on student mathematics 
achievement testing: 



Table 3 



1981-82 Title I Msithematics Results 
for Students Tested on a Full-Year Schedule 
(8ased on data from 47 States) 



Grade 


Weighted 
Number 
Tested 


Normal 


Curve Equivalent 


Percentile 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Pretest 


Posttest 


2 


51.093 


39.6 


42.7 


3.0 


31 


36 


3 


65,626 


37.3 


40.6 


3.3 


27 


33 


4 


64.180 


38.2 


40.8 


2.6 


29 


33 


5 


68.596 


38.0 


41.8 


3.3 


28 


35 


6 


63.949 


37,5 


41.8 


4.3 


28 


35 


7 


41,735 


36.1 


39.1 


3.0 


26 


30 


8 


36.696 


36.6 


39.8 


3.2 


26 


31 


9 


21,385 


36.4 


37.6 


1.2 


26 


28 


10 


7.806 


34.6 


34.8 


.2 


23 


24 


U 


6.764 


35.8 


36.4 


.6 


25 


26 


12 


4.507 


33.3 


33.9 


.6 


21 


22 



Source: 1981-82 State Performance Reports 
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C, Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : (continued) 

Table 4 

1981-82 Title I Mathematics Achievement Results 
for Students Tested on a Fall-Spring Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 



Weighted 

Number Normal Curve Equivalent Percentile 
Grade Tested Pretest Posttest iiaTn' Tretest Posttest 



2 


91.569 


32.7 


44.5 


11.9 


20 


40 


3 


106,286 


32.4 


41.4 


9.0 


20 


34 


4 


115.586 


31.7 


41.6 


9.9 


19 


35 


5 


116,045 


32.9 


41.3 


8.3 


21 


34 


6 


98.710 


32.9 


40.9 


8.0 


21 


33 


7 


70.787 


33.7 


39.5 


5.8 


22 


31 


8 


54.156 


33.8 


39.5 


5.7 


22 


31 


9 


26.247 


32.7 


40.0 


7.2 


19 


31 


10 


11.136 


33.8 


39.8 


6.0 


22 


31 


11 


5,941 


31.3 


37.0 


5.8 


19 


n 


12 


3.155 


32.1 


37.2 


5.2 


20 


27 



Source: 1981-82 State Performance Reports 
For school year 198U82 : 

0 In reading, the "average" Title I elementary student was at about 
the 24th percenti le when $elected to participate in the program 
based on a fulUyear test cycle (usually spring^spring testing). 

0 In reading, the "average" Title I student performed at the 19th per- 
centile whan selected for participation based on a fall-spring cycle. 

0 In inathematics , the "average" Title I elementary student was at the 
28th percentile lyhen selected on a full -year cycle. 

0 In matheinatics, the "average" Title I student performed at Uta 20th 
Percentile when selected on a fall-spring cycle. 

0 Students selected on a falKspring cycle appeared at pretesting to 
score consistently below those selected on an annual cycle. However, 
by spring posttesting, the scores of both groups were comparable. 

For school years 1979->80 through 1981-82 : 

0 In each of the three years, modest reading achieven^nt gains were found 
in nearly all grades. 

0 I'todest mathematics achievement gains v€re also found tn nearly all grades. 

0 High $chool students selected for Title [ tend to oe needier compared 
to their peers rhan students $elected at the elementary grades. 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : (continued) 

0 Mullin and Summers (E.4)> In a review of ^? studies of compensatory 
education through the 1970*3, published findings similar ;o those 
reported by SEAs and by other ED studies, such as the "Sustaining 
Effects Study." Overall , thej clai»";:ed that: "programs have a 
positive, though small, effect on the achievement of disadvantaged 
students"; most results are overstated duo to methodological errors; 
gains appear to be greater in earlier years (though they are generally 
not sustained); and, gains are not consistently associated with 
either dollars spent or with the application of any single educational 
approach. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Reconmendatlons for Legislation : 

The Administration has proposed legislation f) permit LEAs and States 
to implement Chapter 1 as a voucher program. Parents of educationally 
disadvantaged children selected for participation would receive a voucher 
to provide for participation of the child in comp^jnsatory educatiotr pro- 
grams in the school district, in private schools, or in public schools 
outside the district. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 

1. State Performance Reports, 1979-80 through 1981-82. 

la. ESEA Title I Grants to Local Educat^lon Agendas A Summary of State 
Reports for 1979-80, 1980-81 and i98U82, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation, Washington O.C., 
October, 1983. 

2. Local Operation of Title I, ESEA 1976 - 1982: A Resource 8ook. 
Advanced Tectinology, Washington D.C., June 1983. (Summary report of 
Phases I and II of the "Description of District Practices" study). 

2a. Summary Report on Phase 111 of the District Practices Study, 
Advanced Technology, Washing^^on D.C., September, 1983. 

3. A Study of State Management Practices: Looking 8ack at Title I 
and Toward Chapter 1, American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, 
Cdlifomu, August 1982. 

4. Mullin, Stephen P., and Summers, PoiU A. "Is More Better? The 
Effectiveness of Spending on Compensatory Education." Phi Delta 
Kappan , January 1983, pp. 339-347. 
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III. RESPONSE TO 6£PA 417(bl 

The following studies are under way or are scheduled to begin in FY 1984: 

0 Technical Anendments to the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, i^^^ich were enacted on November 18, 1983, mandated a new "Wational 
Assessment of Con^ensatory Education** The National Institute of 
EvJucatton will rtenage this activity, ^ihich will both examine educational 
effects of compensatory education programs on participating children as 
weH as 'ieve^op a national profile of Chapter 1 programs* Interim reports 
are due to the Cor(C,ress ^n January and July of 1986, with a final report 
dut* in January, 1987. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: aohn Sta^hle, (202) 245-3081 

Program studies: '"obert St)neh111* (202) M5*9401 



Notes 

1/ Excludes Sp^'^^ial Incentive Grants and State*operated programs 
" (which include the Migrant Education Program, the Program for 
Neglected or Delinquent, and the Chapter 1 Handicapped Program). 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM (CHAPTER 1, ECIA) 
FORMULA GRANTS TO STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES TO MEET 
THE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF MIGRATORY CHILDREN 
(CFDA No. 84.011) 



Highlights : 

New legislation proposed to reduce the time period for children to be 
countH as "formerly migratory** (section II. D. below). 

New regulations proposed to oetter ;ocus the Chapter 1 Migrant Educa* 
tion Program (section II. D. below) 

* New legislation passed as part of the technical amenc^nents to ECIA 
maintaining the existing definition of ""currently migratory child** 
(section II. D. below) 

I. PRDGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 97-35» Chapter 1 of the Education Consolid2tion and 
Improvement Act of 1981 » enacted as part cf of Subtitle D of Title V of 
the Onnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 198U (Expires September 30» 
1987). 

Funding since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $209,593,746 $209,593,741 

1980 245.000.000 245.000.000 1/ 

1981 266.400.000 266.400.000 

1982 255.744.000 255J44.000 

1983 255.744.000 255.744.000 



f^urpos e: To establish and improve programs to meet the special educational 
needs of migratory children of migratory agricultural workers or migratory 
fishers. 

Eligibility : A State educational agency (SEA) may apply for a grant to 
operate a State migrant education program directly, through subgrants to 
loc:.l educational agencies (LEAs). or through ;rrangements with public or 
'nonprofit private agencies. Two or more SEAs may apply jointly for a 
^rant to support a migrant education program that benefits eligible migra- 
tory children In those States. 

Applicant Requirements : An applicant SEA must submit a State Plan and cost 
estimate which meet the requirements of and contain the Information out- 
lined in current regulations. 
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Fomujla : The Department of Education calculates State allocations based 
on the number of full-time equivalent migratory children aged S-17 years 
residing In a State ove;- a 12-month period and the State's average per- 
pupil expenditure 2/. Prior to FY 1975, the number of migratory children 
was based upon estimates of numbers of migrant children supplied by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Beginning In FY 1975, however, State allocations 
have been based on migrant stu'jent counts contained In the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS), a computer system housed In Little Rock, 
Arkansas under contract to the Department ZJ* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are reviewed and awarded an- 
nudily. Projects typically operate for one fiscal year; however, unspent 
fuitds may be carried over into the next fiscal year. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Grantees are required to maintain appro- 
prlate accounting, personnel , performance and other program records for 
program audit and evaluation. 



11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During Fiscal Year 19B3, the Department's principal rbjectlves with respect 
to this program were as follows: 

0 To modify, through regulations, the definition of ""currently migratory 
child** so as to' require, as a condition for eligibility under this cate- 
gory, that a child's education be Interrupted as a result of a geographical 
move and that work in seasonal agriculture or fishing be the parent's pri- 
mary occupation. 

0 To focus the progran more effectively on children who are truly mlgriitory 
by aniendlng the authorizing statute to reduce the time that a formerly 
migrant child can receive services from five years to two years. 

0 To award <Yran^s for projects designed to operate in school year 1963-64. 

6. Procuress and Accomplishments 

0 A Hotlce of Prirposed Rulemaking was published on December 3, 1982 pro- 
posing new reguiation:> (including the definition change noted in II. 
A. above) for the Chapter 1 migrant program. 

0 An amendment to the authorizing legislation was proposed to the Con* 
gress on February 4, 1983 to reduce the period of eHglbility for 
services for "former migratory" children. 

0 The Department awarded 51 new Sasic grants ranging from 527,659 to 
573,541 ,560 across States and 1 3 Interstate and Intrastate Coordina- 
tion grants to seven different States at an average cost of 5158,976 
per project. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 



Program Scope : The following table indicates the number of full-time equi- 
valent students registered on the MSRTS since 1977. These counts serve as 
the basis for program funding. One full-time equivalent equals 365 days of 
enrollment on the MSRTS. A count of the actual number of students identified 
as eligible for services and enrolled on Ihe MSRTS Is ^Iso listed tetow. 
Kany students are not enrolled for the full calendar year, which accounts 
for the difference between FTE and actual counts. 



Calendar Year Full-time Et<u1 valent Number of Elrglble Students 
Students (ages S-FtT 



1977 296,430 467,796 

1978 323,501 494,417 

1979 366,460 522,154 

1980 398,798 550,253 

1981 417,298 577,483 

1982 426,014 593,042 

The Migrant Education Program has \jrowi from 121 projects serving approimate- 
ly 43,000 students In 1967 to 3,300 projects serving approximately 593,042 
students 1n 1982. 

Types of Benefits Provided : Nearly all migrant chi Idren (97 percent) who 
received any instruction funded by the Migrant "-ducation Program received 
instruction in reading or language arts; 66 percent received instruction 
in mathematics ; and 39 percent received instruction in one or more other 
subjects (E. 3). 

Program Effectiveness : No recent data are available about the effectiveness 
of services provided under this program. 



Analyses of data from the last national impact study (E. 3) failed to indicate 
any consistent, significant relationship between pre-to-posttest score gains 
for migrant children In grades 2, 4, and 6, and any variable that had to do 
with compensatory instruction provided by the Migrant Education Program, or by 
any other funding source. In fact, no relationship ves foujio betv^en score 
gains and attendance In school. 

The natiOTal impact study did note that, in tenns of their pretest scores 
in reading (and, to a slightly lesser extent , their pretest scores In 
mathematics) , migrant children in grades 2 , 4, and 6 show significant 
educational disadvantage. In early 1978, migrant children In grades 4 and 
6 had mean scores 0.8 of a standard deviation below the grade-level counter- 
part general population in reading, and 0.6 of a standard deviation below 
the counterpart general population In mathematics (because the migrant 
population is significantly over age in grade, the age-based discrepancy 
would be much larger). On the reading test, across all three grades, it 
is estimated that at least 48 to 62 percent of the migrant children scored 
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program Effectiveness (Continued) 



below the 25th percentile for the population as a :**iole; on the roatliematics 
tesw, at least 27 to 39 percent scored beJow the 25th percentile* iTie 
degree of *his disadvantiige overshadows all other ^lucation-relattit: fartors 
for these chi Idren* 

With regard to mobility, none of the information readily accessible to the 
national study t^vealed as gredt a degree of movement the migrant popu- 
lation as ms generally expected* Migrant educatcrs itcie, hci^ver, that 
the greater difficulty experienc<;d in keeping tracic of the mora mobile 
members of the population (who are often unidentified, unser^'^d, and out 
of school) distorts the inferences m^de about tne «ftODUity of migrant 
children from access1>>le records (from the stutty's survey or from the 
HSRTS)* Study data do, however, permit valid inferences about the mobility 
of the population served: 24 percent cf the estimated population uf 
372,000 children served by the Migrant Education Program were enrolled in 
more than one school district in 1977; 30 percent were enrolled in xly 
one district* but for less than the full school year; and the remai.ning 46 
percent (or nearly half) were enrolled in one district for the full school 
year* (However* approximately half the children enrolled in one district 
for the entire year were classified as active migrants* 

Two recent studies conducted by the U*S* Department of Educatiott (E* 1) 
and the U*S* General Accounting Office (E* 2) suggest that migrant e<lucatico 
programs in several States are not actively serving the mos: mobile students* 
It must be noted* however* that each of these two studies had judgfnental 
site selection coupled witl; a restricted range of sites* At the san«e time* 
the two studies do indicate thot certain local migrant education programs 
are serving substantial percentages of students who are either not mobil<* 
or have nnt experienced educational disruption due to migration* 

0* Pj ans for Program Improvement and Reconmendat^rjns for Legislation 

Curing Fiscal Year 1983, four separate actions were prcposed to alter tne 
scope and effect of the Migrant Education Program: 

Proposed Changes in Program Regulations* On Oec5nter 3, 1982, the Depart- 
ment of Education puolisned a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) for t.*>e 
Migrant Education Program* It contained two inajor changes: the proposed 
new definition of **currently migratory child*** adding t*ie requirement that, 
the child's education must have been interrupted as a result of a aiova within 
the past 12 months, and the proposed new deflnitl'vis of "migratory agricul- 
tural worker" and "migratory fisnerman" which require that the seasondl 
agricultural or fishing work of the cni Id's parent or guardian be nis 
'^primary occupaticn**" 
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0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
"(tontinued) 

The purpose of these changes was to insure that the program serves only 
those whose education is disrupted directly by mobility and that funds are 
targeted on children of parents truly dependent upon their mobility* As 
noted above , several studies of the Migrant Education Program indicate 
that local programs m^y be serving significant numbers of children whose 
education is not so disrupted and who may not have had special educational 
needs caused by It* 

Proposed Changes in the Program Statute * Ch February 4, iy83, the Oepart- 
ment proposed a statutory change to reduce the period of eligibility for 
••fonnerly migratory" children from five years to two years* 

On Noventber IS, igss. Congress passed a set of technic;!il amendments to 
ECIA (P*L* 98-211) that amend Section 555(b) of ECIA by requiring that 
the Department continue to use the definitions of ''currently migratory 
child," "migratory agricultural worker" and "migratory fisherman" which 
were in effect on June 30, ig82 In regulations prescribed under subpart 1 
of Part B of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965* 4/ 

Proposed Reduction in the Higrant Education Budget * The Department's 
Fiscal Year iyu4 budget requested |i29 ,434,000, a decrease of $126,310,000 
from 1983* The proposed reduction was intended to: reflect a reordering 
of priorities within Chapter 1 to shift funds toward the LEA grant program 
and be in line with the proposed legislation and regulatory changes out- 
lined above* 

E* Supporting Studies af^d Analyses Cited in Section C /toove : 

1 * State of California Department of Education, Review the Eligibility 
of Migrant Children tor whom Funds were Awarded Under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act tor Fiscal Years Ended September 
30, 1980, ig82 and 1983* ll*S* Department of Education, Office of the 
Inspector General* Hasirin?ton , D*C*, 1983* 

2* Analysis of Migration Characteristics of Children Served under the 
Migrant Education Program * U*S* General Accounting Ottlce, 
Washington, D*C*, Hay 2, 1 983* 

3* Comprehensive Suimiary: Study of the ESEA Title I Migrant Education 
Program* Research Iriangie Institute , Research Triangle Park , NC 
March 1981* 
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F. Other Supportjrvg Data : 

Estimate of Migrant Population Distributed by Grade In 1977: 





Estimated 


Percent of 


Grade 


Population 


Popul ation 


Pre-K 


1 ,100 


.3 


1/ 

fy 


1 £ £ nn 
15 »5UU 


A -9 


1 

I 




fl o 


2 


3S.900 


9.7 


3 


37 ,800 


10.2 


4 


37,300 


10.0 


5 


33,800 


9.1 


6 


36 ,300 


9.8 


7 


36 ,400 


9.8 


8 


30,900 


8.3 


9 


2S,90D 


7.0 


10 


21 ,500 


S.8 


n 


14,400 


3.9 


12 


8,700 


2 3 




371 ,m 


m.di 



Ethnicity of Migrant Children in 1977; 

Percentage Estimated 
Population 
Total 



American Indian or Alaskan Native 


■ 0.3 


1,000 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


fl.4 


l,5flO 


Non-Hispanic Black 


13.4 




fiexican American 


64.5 


23$, 800 


Puerto Rican 


3.7 


13,800 


Other Hispdnic 


0.8 


3,000 


Non-Kispanic White 




62,«00 


Total 


100.0% 


371 ,800 



Source: E.3 



UI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b) 

HQ further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Louis J. McGuinness (202) 24S-2222 
Program Studies: James J. Srtglisn (202) 24S-940I 



er|c 
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Motes 

1. Section 193 of ESEA Title I requires that grants for the Part B State- 
operated programs (Migrant, Handicapped, and Neglected or Delinquent) 
be awarded as authorized. This ;s referred to as "off-the-top funding" 
or being "fully-funded," in contrast to LEA grants that are reduced as 
necessitated by appropriations. Hovever, starting in FY 1980, Congress 
placed a cap on the amount authorized for each of the Title I State* 
operated programs by specifying a speci f ic funding level for each 
State-operated program In the appropriations process. The Omnibus 
Budget (teconcil i at ion Act of 1981 capped the authorization for the 
State-operated programs at 14.6 percent of the total appropriated for 
Chapter 1 . 

2. Changes made in the law by the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.l. 95- 
561), as reflected in current regulations, include providing a mechanism 
for adjusting the count of eligible mig'ant children In each State 
during the sumner months in order to reflect the special needi; of 
migrant children for summer projects and the additional costs of oper- 
ating these projects. 

3. The Migrant Student Record Transfer System is a computerized dcita 
system that receives, stores, and transmits educational and health 
information on children participating in Chapter 1 migrant educati*on 
projects In each of the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Schools are responsible for entering into the system informatian 
on the health and education of each migrant child served. When child- 
ren move to new locations, this information can then be retrieved by 
their new teachers and by school health officals. 

4. Conference Report on H. R. 1035, Eduration Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981 Technical Amendments. Conference Report (H. Rept. No. 98- 
574). Congressional Record - House. Noveirtber 18, 1983. 
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FORMULA GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
NEGLECTED OR OELINQUENT CHILOREN 
(CFOA NO. 84.013} 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981 (ECIA), enacted as part of Subtitle 0 of Title V of the Ontiibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35 (Expires September 30, 1987) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authori zatlon Appropri ation 

1979 $ 33,182,207 $ 33,182,207 

1980 32,391 ,655 32,391 ,655 

1981 33,975,000 32,975,000 

1982 32,616,000 32,616,000 

1983 32,616,000 32,616,000 



Purpose : To provide financial assistance to meet the special educational 
needs of children in institutions for neglected or delinquent children or 
in adult correctional institutions for whom a State agency is directly 
reponslble for providing free public education. The programs and projects 
provided must be designed to support educational services supplemental to 
the basic education of such children which must be provided by the State 
agency. 

EUgibil ity : State agencies which are directly responsible for providing 
tree puDlic education to children in Institutions for neglected or delin- 
quent children or to children In adult correctional institutions may 
receive grants. 

Formula: The grant for each eligible agency is equal to the number of 
children in average dally attenda.^ce (as determined by the Secretary) 
receiving free public education in the agency's school imjltiplied by 40% 
of the State's average per-pupil expenditure (but nc less than 80% of 
the U.S. average per^pupil expenditure and no more than 120% of the U.S. 
average.) 

Applicant Requirements : Every three years, each State agency must submit 
an appi ication to tne SEA conforming with Chapter 1 requi rements , any 
applicable regulations, and such criteria as may be established by the 
SEA. 

Ouratlon and Phasing of Assistance : ECIA grants are for one year. Uhspent 
runas may oe earned rory*ard into the fi<^xt fiscal year. 

Transition Services Funded ifi Fiscal Years 1981 and 1982: 1/ Uhder Section 
153 of Tiile I of tne Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
local educational agencies could apply ^or oi scretionary grants to support 
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TransUion Services Funded In Fiscal Years 1981 and 1982 (Continued) 

projects in schools other than State-operated institutions to facilitate 
the transition of children from State-operated institutions for neglected 
or delinquent children back to the local schools. Funds *«re first appro- 
priated for the Section 153 transitional services program in FY 1981 
($900,000) and an additional $864,000 was included in the fourth continuing 
resolution for FY 1982. The program began in 1982 using funds from both 
the 1981 and 1982 fiscal years, fln application notice was published in 
the Federal Register on April 23, 1982, and 64 appl ications were received. 
Tv€nty-one projects were funded, ranging in size from $20,000 to $209,911 
for 12 months. The transitional services provided could include compensa- 
tory education, counseling, peer tutoring, and re-entry orientation, fto 
continuation of the transitional services program is planned. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goal and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program were as follows: 

0 Issuance of regulations for State Agency programs under ECIA Chapter 1. 

0 Developntent of nonreg'jlatory guidance for State agencies services to 
children in neglected or delinquent institutions. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments: 

0 A notice of proposal rulemaking was published on December 8, 198?. 

0 Final Regulations for State Agency programs under ECIA Chapter 1 are 
now in the clearance process. 

0 Non regulatory guidance for neglected or delinquent institutions is 
being developed. 

C. CostSf Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Sc ope : During the 1982-83 school year, 670 State institutions 
received tormula grants. IMiform data were not co]lecte(^ on the parti- 
cipants in Chapter 1 State programs for neglected and delinquent children; 
therefore, 1t is not possible to report with certainty how many children 
were served. In the future , States wi 1 1 be requi red to report on the 
numbers of children served in the1 r State Performance Reports. The 
first set of data are due on February 1 , 1984. 

Program Effectiveness: All projects are requi red to conduct evaluations 
and to submit the results of tne evaluations to the State education 
agencies, but tne State education agencies are no longer required to submit 
evaluation reports to the Department of Education. 
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Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Twenty-one States did report on their 1980 and 1981 Title I programs for 
neglected or delinquent children. Because there was no prescribed format 
for the reports, the information varied widely among the States, and it 
was not possible to compi'i- achievement summaries. Several of the States 
did note problem areas, however, that included shortage of staff, inade^ 
quate funds, difficulties measuring program impact, and difficulties en^ 
countered by students attempting to make the transition from the institu- 
tion back Intfj their communities. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and /^alyses Cited in Section C /fcove : 

1. System Development Corporation. Reports for Contract Nuitoer 
300-76-0093: 



Volume 2. Compensatory Education and Confined Youth: A National 
Evaluation of Title I Programs in State Institutions for Neglected 
or Delinquent Youth, 1977. 

Volume 3* Post-release Experiences of Students trom State 
Correctional Institutions, 1979. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

None. 

in. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are tn progress. 



Contacts for Further Informatio n 

Program operations: John Staehle, (202) 245-3081 

Program studies: Judith Aiderson, (202) 245-9401 

Notes 

K Vte include this Information In the FY 1983 report because grants 
were awarded too late in FY 1982 for inclusion in that year's report. 
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CONSOIIOATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION-CHAPTER 2 STATE BLOCK GRANT (CFDA No* 84J51) 



Highlights: 

0 Actions for fu11 Implementation of this program completed* 
(Section II*B below) 

K PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: P*L* 97*35, Chapter 2 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981, enacted as part of Subtitle 
D of Title V of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
'1 U*S*C* 1243* (Expires September 30, 1987} 

Funding: 

* 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1982 $589,368,000 $442,176,000 

1983 $589,368,000 450,655,000 

Purpose: To assist State and local educational agencies to improve 
el ementary and secondary education, through consolidation of 42 
elementary and secondary education programs Into a single author- 
ization* The goal is to reduce paperwrk and assign responsi* 
blllty for the design and Implementation of programs to local 
educational agencies (LEAs)* State educational agencies (SEAs) 
have the basic responsibility for the adininlstration of the funds* 

Eligi blllty: All States including the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Ktco; and the Insular Areas, including American Samoa, 
Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and Virgin Islands* 

State Assurances: State applications must describe the allocation 
of funds among the authorized purposes, including the allocation 
of funds required to provide *qual benefits for children enrolled 
In private schools; and provide for cuntinuing consultation with 
an appointed advisory committee, for annual evaluations of the 
supported programs, for the maintenance of records required for 
fiscal audits and program evaluations, and for public dissemina* 
tion of certain information* 

Local Assurances : Applications from LEAs must describe the alio* 
cation of funds among authorized purposes; assure compliance with 
the requirements of Chapter 2, including the participation of 
private school children; agree to keep records for fiscal audit 
and program evaluation purposes, and provide such information 
to thB SEA; and consult with appropriate groups regarding the 
design and implementation of programs* 
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Formula: The Secretary is authorized to reserve up to I percent of 
the Chapter 2 appropriation for the Insular Areas, and up to 6 per- 
cent for discretionary programs* The remainder Is alloted to SEAs 
based on the State's percentage of the Nation's population aged 
5 to 17* No State receives less than 0*5 percent of the rentainder* 
The SEA is authorized to reserve up to 2D percent of the funds 
for administration of the program, and for grants and contracts 
to support the various authorized purposes* The balance of the 
funds the State receiv^ii are distributed to LEAs on the basis of 
a formtjla developed by the State and approved by the Secretary* 



Duration and Phasing of Assistance: Funds are available for 
expenditure at SEA and LEA levels in the year for which the funds 
were appropriated and the succeeding fiscal year* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: S£^s and LEAs are required to 
keep such records as may be required for fiscal audit and program 
evaluation for five years* Audits must be conducted every tw 
years; evaluations every year* 



II* RESPONSE TD GEPA 417(a) 
A* Goals and Objectives 

During TY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with res- 
pect tc this program were as follows: 

0 Publish pr*ogram regulations which permit State and local 
discret'on and limit administrative burden to the greatest 
extent possible* 

0 Prepare nonregulatory guidance in a format chosen to 

address the questions of State and local education officials 
involved in program implementation* 

0 Prepare summaries and/or analyses of information contained in 
State applications or voluntarily submitted by States to inform 
ED officials of program operations* 

0 Receive State applications and/or amendments, approve amended 
State fund distribution criteria for the 1983-84 school year, 
cind issue grant awards on July 1, 1983* 

B* Progress and AccomPl ishments 

0 Final program regulations \«re publisned on flovefnber 19, 1982* 
Comments received on the NPRM were favoraole and generally 
indicated a recognition that the goal of substantially reducing 
regulatory ourden had been accomplisned* 
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6. Progress and Accompli shments (Continued) 

0 An expanded version of the non regulatory guidance document dis- 
tributed in March, 1982 was prepared and distributed to Chief 
State School Officers and State Chapter 2 Coordinators during 
FY 1983. 

0 Charts surnmarl2tng the planned allocation of funds among 
authorised program purposes at the State and local levels 
were prepared and distributed to ED staff and State Chapter 
2 Coordinators during FY 1983. 

0 With the exception of Missouri and Nebraska, all State ap- 
plications, amendments, and/or distribution criteria were 
appropriately processed, and grant awards isbued by July 
1 , 1983. Missouri and Nebraska were delayed because of the 
arrangements to provide services to private school children 
in those States. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Funds Distributed for State Use : During Program Year 1982-83, 
the first year of program operations. States reserved for their 
own use a total of $83,092,771 (or 19.0% of the total). Cf this 
amount States allocated 12.9% for administratis, 7.4% for Sub- 
chapter A (Basic Skills), 73.6% for Subchapter B (Educational 
Improvetnent & Support), and 6.1% for Subchapter C (Special Pro- 
jects). States allocated the preponderance of support (51 .6%) 
to ''Improving Planning/Management/ Implementation of Educational 
Programs,'* a purpose under Subchapter B (See E.4 below). 

Funds Distributed to Local Education Agencies : LEAs received a 
total of $352,009,097 under State-developed formulas. Based on 
Information voluntarily supplied by 33 States (E.5), the alloca- 
tion of funds across purposes is skewed toward Subchapter B 
(84.8%) with Subchapters A and C receiving 6.0% and 9.2% of the 
funds respectively. A total of $35,096,861 was budgeted for the 
purchase of Library Resources, Textbooks, and Instructional ma- 
terials. An additional $50,035,790 went for Instructional 
Equipment. 

States' distribution formulae were examined in order to describe 
their characteristics (E.7). The majority of States distributed 
at least 70% of the funds reserved for LEAs on the basis of 
enrollment. More than half of the States included no more than 
two high cost factors in their formulae; these high cost factors 
tended to first include a measure of economic need (e.g.. Chapter 

1 eligibles, AFDC recipients) followed by either a measure of 
population sparsity or a measure of the presence of exceptional 
students, particularly students requiring special education. 
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Preliminary Program Effects : A preliminary survey of States in 
early 1983 following Chapter 2*s enactment (E*6) found that the 
roles of State goveminent actors were changing, that level-funding 
practices were being re-examined, and that ED's "policy of non- 
regulation'* m% causing uncertainty on the part of State officials* 
The researcher found so(ne school officials concerned that: 

0 ECIA mi^ht continue to cause administrative burden because of 
requirements to serve nonpublic school students and the uncer- 
tainties of State and local administrators regarding types of 
records tomaifitain for fiscal and programmatic audit purposes* 

0 ECIA could encourage conservative responses that retain 

antecedent categories and procedures because of the lack of new 
standards* 

0 The inclusion of ESAA in the block grant and tne reduction of 
funds in Chapter 2 from amounts appropriated for the antecedent 
programs could jointly result in funding losses for urban ais- 
tricts and less money being spent for desegregation purposes* 

Initial Program Results : Three subsequent studies partially 
contradict those early conclusions* A survey of Chapter 2's effects 
on administrative burden (E*l ) found that eleven of the twelve 
Chapter 2 adniinistrators interviewed agree that there has been a 
reduction of administrative burden on local schools, primarily 
due to simplified applications, and that Chapter 2 has transferred 
more authority to State and local officials* 

Case studies of Chapter 2's implementation in nine States (E*3, 
page 44) suggested the following conclusions: 

0 the implementation process has gone smoothly* 

0 seven of nine States have supported the status quo with their 
State set-asides while two have planned to refocus the SEA's 
capabilities* 

0 LEAS may be using the flexibility of Chapter 2 funding to 
support long-term district goals which might otherwise have 
gone unfun<led* 

'-^undlng Effects on Urban/Large LEAs : fin analysis of the fiscal 
effects of Chapter 2 on the 28 largest cities and districts 
(E*2) showed that these districts received a $27 million or 
30 percent reduction In funds In the first year of Chapter 2* 
These same districts had sustained an even greater reduction 
($96*4 million) the year before* Sixteen of the 28 received less 
funding under Chapter 2 than under the antecedent programs; twelve 
received more. Of the sixteen districts which lost funds, tne 
total loss equalled over $29 million or about 40% of the total 
national reduction* 
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Desegregation Impacts: The Department's summary of planned LEA 
uses of funds (E*5) indicated that approximately 6% of the LEA 
funds would be spent on desegregation programs* a decrease from 
antecedent funding levels* It ts considered ] i kely that a 
greater percentage of LEA funds is being used for activities 
benefitting desegregation although not reported under that program 
purpose* 

Of the 28 urban/Urge districts studied (E.2}» 24 received grants 
under ESAA to support desegregation efforts* Fifteen of these 
districts lost funding under Chapter 2» eleven of which have 
court*ordered desegregation plans* Ten of these eleven distrlccs 
received supplementary Chapter 2 grants from their States* It 
IS not knoMP for what purpose these supplemental funds were 
expended; however* in Texas state grants were made to LEAs to 
support desegregation activities (E*3). 

Program Effectiveness : At this time there is no infonnation on 
the program *s effects on the improvement of education* States 
are reouired to prepare annual evaluation reports beginning with 
the 1 983-84 school year* In additi on » a nationdl evaluation 
study of the Chapter 2 program is scheduled to begin in FY 1984* 

D* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 

I* Effects of the Chapter 2» ECIA Block Grant on the Administra- 
tive and Paperwork Burden Impose^:: on Local School Districts* 
Advanced Technology* Iteston » Virginia, July» 1983* 

2* Fiscal Effects of the Qiapter 2» ECIA Block Grant on the 
Largest Districts and Cities, Advanced Technology* Reston^ 
Virginia* June* 1983* 

3* Kaleidoscopes: Bnerging Patterns of Response and Action in 
ECIA Case Studies of Chapter 2 In Selected States* E*H* 
Mhite and Company* Washington* D*C*, June* 1983* 

4. How SEAs PUn to Expend the Block Grant Funds Reserved for 
Their Own Use, Department of Education* Washington* D*C** 
April * ig83* 

5* How LEAs Plan to Use Their Block Grants, Department of Educa- 
tion* ^-teshlngton* D.C** April* 1983* 

6. The New Federalism m Education: State Responses to the 1981 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act* Rand Corporation* 
Santa Monica* Califomia, February, 1983* 

7* fio Examination of Criteria Used In the Distribution of Funds 
to Local Educational Agencies* 0*^.partfnent of Education, 
Washington, D*C*, August, 1982. 
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F* Other Supporting Data: 
None. 

Ill* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

Two studies, one a continuation effort (see E*3) . are currently 
under way and due to be completed over the next two years* 

/Vit1c1pated Completion Title of Study 

Date 

July 1984 Nine State Case Studies of the Implemen- 

tation of ECIA Chapter 2 

September 1985 A Study of Local Operations Under Chapter 2 

of the Education Consclidatlon & 
Improvement Act * 

Contacts for Furt^^er Information 

Program operations: Allen J* King, (202) 245-3223. 
Program studies: Qrol Cnelemer. (202) 245-9401. 
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GENERAL AIO TO THE VIRGIN ISLANOS 
(No CFOA nuntoer) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 95-561. Section 1524 (Expires September 30, 1984) 
Funding S^nce i979 : 



Year 


Authori zatiort 


Appropriation 


1979 


$5,000,000 


5 -0- 


1980 


5.000.000 


3.000.000 


1981 


5.000.000 


2.700.000 


1952 


2.700.000 


1.920.000 


1983 


2.700.000 


1 .920.000 


1984 


2.700,000 


1.920.000 



Purpo se: To provide general assistance to improve public education In the 
Virgin Islands* 

Eligibility : Only the Virgin Iskids is eligible for funds* Since it i% a 
direct entitlement program* it is administered by a signed agreement between 
the U*S* Department of Education and the Department of Education of the Virgin 
Islands* 

Applicant Requirements : The Virgin Islands sends in a proposal once a year 
which includes information on how It plans to address such educational problems 
as the lack of adequate classroom space* the inadequacy of specialized remedial 
educational programs, and the in appropriateness of instructional materials* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The funds are awarded on a ^vrarly basis* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : The Department of Education of ths Virgin 
Islands is responsible for submitting an annual report describing how ^'•he 
funds were used* 

lU RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A* Goals and Objectives 

In the application for FY 1983, the Virgin Islands identified the following 
objectives: 

0 To reduce severely overcrowded conditions for children » teachers* and 
personnel , and 

0 To correct ^ potential water and asbestos health hazard in all pubhc 
educational facilities* 
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8. Progress and AccomilTstoents 

0 Full 1mpl€fnentation of the 1983 apPi ication ms delayed due to funds 
being withheld pending the final decision in United Stated of America 
V. Board of Education of the City of Chicado. Pinal funds were released 
in early I^V i9«4. 

C. Costs^ Bfinefits, and Effectiveness 

0 Construction of 25 classrooms p'^oviding space for approximately 750 children 
and teachers, and a curriculim center for the District of St. Crcix serving 
13,500 children and 1,000 educators 

0 Renovation of classrooms^ educational facilities, aitd school offices accom* 
rnodatin, approximately 1 ,200 educators or support suff and 15,000 students 

0 Performance of critical maintenance. Including cleaning and repairing of 
cisterns which are the sole source of watpr at all public schools 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislatio n 

The Congress has appropriated $1,920,000 for this program In 1984. No changes 
are being propose^l In the legislation. 

E. Supporting Studies and /Analyses 

1. Program grantee files* 

F. Other Supporting Data 
Hone. 

III. RESPONSE TO GE?A 417(b) : 

No studies this program were conducted in the preceding year. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Edward Battlste (202) 245-8506 

Program Studies: Rhonda U Lewis (202) 245-9401 
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CIVIL RIGHTS TRAINING AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
(CFOA No. 84.C04) 



1. PROGRAM PROFILE 



Legislation : P.L. 88-352. Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 



fiinding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year 



Auttiori zation 



Appropriation 



1979 
19S0 
19S1 
19&2 
19S3 
19S4 



$ 37.100.000 
37.100.000 
37.100.000 



Indefinite 



tl 



$ *1 ,350,000 
45^675,000 
37,1 11 ,000 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 



Purpose : To provide technical assistance, training, and advisory services to 
sc/iool districts that are coping with the special educational problems caused 
by the desegregation of their schools with respect to race, sex, and national 
on gin . 

Eligibility : State education agencies (SEAs), school boards, public agencies, 
private nonprofit agencies, and institutions of higher education are eli^jible 
to apply for a grant. Grants may be made for local educational agency projects, 
SEA projects. Desegregation Assistance Cfenters (OACs), and Training Institutes. 
Local educational agencies and Training Institutes have not been funded since 
Fiscal Year 1981. rtost OAC awards are made to Institutions of higher education 
aUhough any public agency (except an SEA or LEA) or private^ nonprofit organi- 
zation can apply. 

Appl1ca::t Requirements and Criteria for Awards : OAC and SEA applications which 
address race, sex, and national origin issues must receive a score of at least 
60 points on the selection criteria contained 1n the Title IV regulations. 
Applications are evaluated according to the extent to which they demonstrate 
their familiarity with the need for desegregation assistance in their States, 
a coimiitment to race, sex, and national origin desegregation, the quality of 
the plan to provide assistance to LEAs, the quality of the staff who would 
carry out the project, and the reasonableness of proposed costs. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for a one-year 
period. The Secretary may provide for the continuation of OAC awards for up 
to tvo additional years and for the continuation of SEA awards for up to four 
additional years. 
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Obligations of Grant Recipients : Both OACs and SEAs must suDtnit annual reports. 
In addition, they must comply 'with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, the Age Oiscrimination Act of 1965, and appropriate provisions 
of EDGAR and the program regulations. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a; 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During Fiscal Year 1983, the Department's principal (*jectives with respect to 
this program were as follows: 

0 To increase the nunter of SEAs participating in the Title IV program, 
thereby increasing SEA capacity for assisting desegregating school 
districts within their States. 

0 To strengthen cooperat betwen the DACs and the SEAs. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

0 There was an 18% increase in the number of SEAs aviards made between FY 1982 
ind 1983. There was also a $2 million shift in funds from DACs to SEAs. 

0 Each DAC included in its continuation package a strategy to meet Che objec- 
tive of strengthening cooperation between the DACs and SEAs. 

C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Grants Awarded : The following table presents data on Fiscal Year 1983 Title IV 
awards (E.l ). 



Category 

Race 
OAC 
SEA 



Total 
Appl 1- 
cations 



17 
36 



Total 
Awards 



17 
34 



Percent of 
Apph cants 
Funded 



100 
94 



Amount 
Awarded 
(thou _s_ ands ) 



$4 ,280 
4,871 



Pe rcent 
of Total 
Funds 



18 
20 



Average 
Award 
(thousands ) 



$ 252 
143 



Sex 
CAC 
SEA 



12 
46 



National Origin 

DAC 11 

S£A 37 

TOTAL 139 



12 
44 



U 
34 



100 
96 



100 

92 



2,783 
5,318 



2,927 
3,312 



12 
22 



12 

T3n 



231 
120 



?66 
112 



In riscai Year i<?83, 
national origin. Of 



152 a'/vards 
these, 112 



were made m tne areas of raca, sex, ana 
were S£As and iQ '^ere OAC continuations. 



er|c 
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Types of Assistance : SEAs and OACs provided technical assistance in areas 
relating to race, sex, and national origin such as assisting in the preparation 
and adoption of race desegregation plans, in the developnent of programs to 
increase understanding of pub*^c schoo) personnel concerning the problems of 
sex bias, and m the development of instructional programs for students whose 
dominant language is not English. 

Program Effectiveness : No evaluation of this program has been done since 
i 975. THe i975 study found that Title IV needed more Federal direction to 
focus on needs directly related to desegregation (E.2). As a result, many 
recommendations from the 1976 stucty were incorporated into the 1978 Title IV 
regulations as well as rtconmiendations from three other related studies. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommencations for Legislation 

The 1984 appropriation for this program is $24 million, the same as 1983. 

Since the OACs will have finished the final yec" of t*ieir three year awards, 

there wi 1 1 be an open competition. The Department wi 11 al so continue its 
emphasis on capacity-building witnin SEAs. 

E. Suporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Program grantee files. 

2. Crocker, S., et al. Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: A Review of 
Program Operations (2 vol umes). Santa Monica, Cal itcmia: Rand Corpora- 
tion, 5976. 

3. King, N.J,, Thomas, M.A. , & Graubard, M.H. Title IV of the Civil Right s 
Act of 1964: Expansion of Program Responsibi I ities . Santa Mon: ca , 
California: Rand Corporation, :.977. 

4. Hogin, 6. The State Role in School Oesegregation . ffenio Park, California: 
Stanford Researcn Institute, 1977. 

5. Title IV and School Oesegregation: A Study of a Neglected Federal Progra m. 
Washington, O.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1973. 

F. Other Supporting Oata 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b); 

No Studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: Curtis Cuates, (202) 245-3484 
Program studies: Rnonda Lewis, (202) 245-9401 
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FOLLOW THROUGH - GRANTS TO LOCAL EODCATION AGENCIES 
ANO OTHER NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS TO PROVIDE SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES TO LOW-lNCOME CHILDREN IN THE EARLY GRADES 
(CFDA No. 84.014) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : The Follow Through Act; enacted as Subchapter C, Chapter B of 
suotitle A of Title VI of the Ounibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 19fll 
(Public Law 97-35). Section S6l{a ) of Chapter 2 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvefnent Act of 1981 consolidates Follow Through into the Chapter 
2 Stock Grant program on a phased basis over three years^, 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Aijthorizrtion Appropriatiai 

1979 ^ 5 70,000,000 5 59,000,000 

I9fl0 85,000,000 44,250,000 

19fll 100,000,000 26,250,000 

198? 44,300,000 19,440,000 

1983 22,150,000 19,440,000 



Purpose : To sust^jin and augment in primary grades the gains that children 
Vron low- in come families make in Head Start and other quality preschool pro- 
grans, and to evaluate various instructional niodels intplemented at Follow 
Through sites. 

EltqibiTity : Grants since 197? have been made only on a continuatiori basis; 
1 .e. , to be eligible for a Follow Through grant an applicant iiust have 
received a grant from Follow Through in the preceding fiscal year. 

Other Requirement s; Follow Through LEA grants have a (patching requirement 
of 2Q percent and^at least 50 percent of the children enrolled in the Pro* 
ject must have had Head Start or other quality preschool experience. Sdme 
LEAs have had the matching or preschool requirements waived. In general. 
Follow Through funds can be used only to supPle^ient educational or compre- 
hensive services already available to the chfld. 

Program Activities : Follow Through provides discretionary grants to local 
education agencies { LEAs ) to operate 1 oca I Fol 1 ow Th rough Projects ; to 
institutions (e.g^,, higher education or regional laboratories) to develop 
and sponsor the instructional models implemented fn Follow Through sit^s; 
and to selected local projects to conduct expanded demonstration activities. 
Some large districts have i^riplemented more than one model and thus have 
THiltiple projects. For each projec-, an LEA is required to Implement ^in 
innovative instructional tnodel , provide comor^hensive services and special 
activities in the ar*?as of physicil and oiental health, social services 
and nutrition; and conduce the Program in a context of effective cormnjnity 
service ano parental involverient. Nineteen of tne 69 LEAs participating 
in Follow Through also function as ^source Centers and provTje exoan^ieo 
dencn strati on services. 
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Program Funding : Follow Through grantees are forward funded on an annual 
Dasis; I.e., rnonies obligated in FY 198.'^ will support services in the 
1983-84 academic year. Follow Through was consolidated into Chapter 2 of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 19fil on a phased basis 
over three years. As a result, section "57 of Chapter 2 repeals the Follow 
Through Act effective October 1, 1<}84. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. t^oals and Objectives 

0 Orderly review of grant continuation proposals. 

0 Bicourage presentation of individual project data to the EO Joint Ois- 
semination Review ^at\p] (JORP). The lORP reviews evidence of project 
effectiveness for many programs in EO. 

6. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 nuring FY 19113 there were 61 LEA projects, 15 model sponsors, 18 resnurce 
centers, and 4 research projects. Approximately 30,00n children were 



0 Applications for review by the JRRP are being evaluated by the program. 
C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Background : Follow Through activities were the object of major evaluation 
studies during 1970-1980. Ouring this period, Fol low Through was con- 
sidered an experimental program with the ciajor focus of evaluation on the 
models of instruction that sponsors helped school districts implement. A 
variety of studies were undertaken with the primary objective being the 
evaluation of childrens* academic achievement (See E.8). After the studies 
were completed, various options for the Follow Through program were ex- 
plored. (See E.4, E.5, E.lO, E.U) Plans were made for a new generation 
of Follow Through studiec but these plans were never implemented. (See 
E.lO, E.U) The only new activities since the completion of the national 
studies have been: The establishment of resource centers at some of the 
sites having persuasive evidence of effectiveness as determined by the ED 
Joint Oissemination Review Panel (JORP); a continuing program of submission 
of individual projects to the JORP; and an examination of the factors 
and consequences associated with parental involvement activities in Follow 
Through. 

Costs : Follow Through currently serves approximately 30,000 children at 
about ^6A7.00 per child. In 198?, awards were nade as follows: 



involved. 



Projects at 



61 LEAs SlS,<3'i5,q57 

15 Sponsors 1,534,136 

18 Resource Centers 1,314,657 

HIZ Special Projects — • ^^00,000 



(Source: E.l) 
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Evidence of Effectiveness : 

National Longitudinal Evaluation Studies : The national evaluation (See 
E.ft, 7) focused on assessing outcomes for children in 16 sponsored fliodel s , 
plus soflKi unsponsored sitas. The performance of Follow Through children, 
grouped at the site level, vas compared to that of children from similar 
socio-economic backgrounds who did not participate in Follow Through. The 
effects of the instructional model s were assessed over thrte cohorts 
(entering groups) of children on i variety of measures, including reading, 
mathematics, spelling, language arts, abstract reasoning, and self-esteem. 
The most recent data from the national evaluation were gathered in spring. 

Key findings from the evaluation reports completed in 1977 were as follows; 

0 The effectiveness of each Follow Through project varied substantially 
fron; site group to site group; overall model averages varied little 
in comparison. 

0 Several models that emphasized basic skills showed greater effective- 
ness in helping children achieve these skill s; children in the5ie 
models also tended to have higher scores on affective measures, such 
as an index of self-esteem. 

0 Many models showed no greater effectiveness overall than the programs 
for comparison children, who tended to have received other compensa- 
tory education, such as Title I services. 

0 There were statistically significant differences in resource utili- 
zation between Follow Through and comparison programs. However, 
costs per pupil in Follow Through were, on average, approximately 
the same as f^SEA Title I. 

0 There was large across-site variability in adjusted costs of the 
same classroom model. 

These evaluations aroused coDSiderable controversy {See E.9) because of the 
lack of positive findings coupled with methodological Inadequacies in study 
design. Among the problems most often cited are: the lack of model imple- 
mentation data; an inability to detect differences because of low statis- 
tical power (an effect of attrition); and inappropriate comparison groups 
with children of higher socio-economic status who were receiving aid such 
as cSEA, Title I. 

Education Department Joint Pis semination Review Panel (-lORP) Approval s : 
Currently, tnere are 43 vaiiaated projects out or trie 5i no^** oeing runoed 
(i.e., 70**of all Follow Through projects). (See £.3) This is in stark con- 
trast to tne earl ler national evaluation of Follow Through projects 3nd pre- 
sents an entirely rlifferent and *nuch lOre positive Picture. In late summer 
1?7^, 36 ro\ . w Through projects 'j«re presented to the JORP. Evidence of 
effectiveness for each project ^s reviewed by the oane! and 21 projects 
■>vere judged exemotary; i.e., these 21 Projects '^re judged to have presented 
Dersuasr/e ivHencs of Drogram ^f^'scti /eness ana to suitaole ""or nation- 
viae dissemination. These 21 Projects r^oresented aoout U*", or an rotiow 
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Through projects. Since that time, 27 more Projects have been validated 
by the JORP. Why such a large discrepancy exists between the national 
evaluation and the JORP process is being stuOied by the Planning and Evalu- 
ation Service in ED. 

Parent Involvement Study : Follow Through was one of four programs examined 
in the area of parent invol verent. The study (1981, See E.2) findings 
indicated that, in keeping with its regulations, FoHau Through parents are 
often involved in a variety of activities at the local sites. Since there 
is considerable variation in the manner in which sites interpret regula- 
tions, there is a vfide range in terns of breadth and intensity of parental 
involvement activities. However, in most sites of the Follow Through pro- 
gram, vfith its conmiitment to parental involvement as a central focus of 
the program, there v«re more activities with greater benefits than were 
present in sites associated with the other programs. 

Benefits : 

Follow Through as Service : More than hal f the chil dren currently served 
receive instruction in sites certified a5 supplying exemplary instruction. 
However, because sites have been funded only on a continuation basis since 
1972, many children in greater need were never directly served by the 
progran. 

Follow Through as Experiment : Follow Through has provided the opportunity 
to gatner inromation on wnat works with young disadvantaged children. How- 
ever, valuable information was lost because the program was managed only 
for services in the individual sites. For instance, the program office 
sometimes required Follow Through sponsors to instruct non-Follow Through 
teachers in Follow Through districts even though these teachers* ciassrooms 
were being used as comparison groups in the national evaluation. Such 
practices led to problematic and inexact comparisons. Also, the national 
evaluation failed to link student outcomes with proj«^ct implementation 
which generally obscured the causal links to achievement. 

Fo'ilow Through as Dissemination : Follow Through practices have spread well 
beyond sites directly funded by the progra^^. Two States have adopted Follow 
Through practices on a statewide basis and a recent survey by sites and 
sponsors indicates over 700 non-Follow Through communities are adopting 
Follow Through models or methods. However, the model sponsors have never 
been directly funded to disseminate the models even when a large majority 
of sites served by the sponsor have been certified by the JORP. Resource 
centers were only implemented at local sites, none of which had training or 
experience in dissemination. In contrast to the sites, the sponsors have 
long and ^'aried experience in training people to implement the models. The 
irony of this situation is that the sites with resource centers had to sub- 
contract with their model sponsors to train LEA personnel to demonstrate 
model practices. (See E.12) 

The '570';,OOO.no of Follow Through monies allocated to the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NlE) supports four projects to support locally developed 
scnool imprcvement efforts which are not related to past grant activities 
under the program. 
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In general , Follow Through has provided measurable benefits to participating 
children, information on what works and how to measure It, and has had Its 
model practices adopted In a number of sites outside Follov Through, None- 
theless, the history of the program is marred ty the failure to reconcile 
the service and experimental conceptions of the program, 

D, Plans for Program Improvement and Recoinmendatlons for Legislation : 

None, The program is scheduled to be phased into the Chapter 2 block 
grant program, 

E, Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Follow Through Grantee Reports, ig83, 

2. Study of Parental Involvement 1n Four Federal Education Programs , 
Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, CA, igsz, 

3. Joint Dissemination Review Panel Submissions, Department of Education, 
Washington, D,C,, ig79-1982, 

4. A Search for Potential Mew Follow Through Approaches . Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates, Inc, igSD, 

5 . Opportunities for Studying Later Effects of Follow Through , Camo r i d , 
W: Abt Associates, Inc, 1980, 

6. Volume II-A, Wat-lonal Evaluation: Patterns of Effects . Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates, Inc, 1977, 

7 . Vo 1 ume 1 1 -6 . National Evaluation: DetaiU^d Effects , Camb ri d ge , MA : 
Abt Associates, Inc, 1977, 

8. The Follow Through Evaluation: A Technical History , l^alt Haney, Huron 
Institute, Boston, MA, ig77, 

g. Harvard Educational Review , Volume 43, Number 2, 1978, Perspectives 
on the Follow Through tvaiuation (A series of articles representing dif* 
ferent v^ews on the Follow Through studies,) 

0. Planning Infonnatlon for Follow Through Experiments , A series of 12 
reports by 6 Follow T^hrough sponsors on implemantation and measurement 
of outcome, )*^79, 

1. Joint Model Project , High Scope Foundation* 1979* 

2. A Policy Study of Resource Centers for the Division of Follow Througn. 
The Networit, Andover, MA, 1980, 

P, Othe _r SuPQortTftg Data : 
None, 
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in. Response to GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are planned or in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Eugene Thurman (202) 245-2500 
Program studies: iterry Bums (202) 245-8877 
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SCHOOL ASSK^TANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS (IMPACT AID) 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
(CFOA NO. 84.041) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 81-874, as amendt'l by P.L. 95-561, 97-35, and 98-94 
Ttxpires ieptember 30, 1985) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 1,309,166,000 1/ 786,000,000 1/ 

1980 1,404,900,000 792,000,000 1/ 

1981 1,487,700,000 706,750,000 ^ 

1982 455,000,000 ^36,800,000 

1983 455,000,000 460,000,000 3/ 



Purpose : To help compensate school districts for the cost of educating 
children when enrollment and the availability of revenues from local sources 
have been adversely affected by Federal activities, and to assist local 
educational agencies affected by major or pinpoint disasters. 

Eliqibll ity : Local educational agencies (LEAs) may qualify under any of the 
following provisions: 

0 Partial loss of tax base (10 percent or more of assessed value of real 
property) as a result of the acquisition since 1933 of real property by 
the United States (Section ?). 

0 Enrollment c»f children who reside on Federal property and whose parents 
are in the uniformed services or work on Federal property ("a" children. 
Section 3). 

0 Enrollment of children who reside on or whose parents work on Federal 
property or are In the uniformed services ("b" children. Section 3). 

0 Location in a pinpoint or Presidentially declared major disaster area 
(Section 7). 

Current Formula: The following criteria were In effect for FY 1983 payments: 

0 If 'a'' pupils represented 20 percent or more of an LEA's average daily 
attendance (AOA), then payment for 'a" pupils was 9S% of the LEA's FY 
1981 "a" payment; 
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Current Formula (Continued) 



0 If "a" pupils represented less than 20 percent of an LEA's ADA, then 
payment for "a" pupils was 90 percent of the LEA's FY 1981 "a" payment; 

0 Payment for "b" pupils could not exceed the amount of such payment 
in FY 1982. 

0 Payments based on "a" and/or "b" children nwst exceed $5,000 In order to 
be paid. 

0 bection 3(d)(2)(B) authorizes increased rates of payment for children 
under specified circumstances to the extent necessary to enable a school 
district to provide a level of education equivalent to that provideu by 
comparable school districts. Districts that qualify for increased p^v^i't 
rates under Section 3(d)(2)(8) were not subject to the abovfi ?^rcent£.ge 
limits, but total payments calculated under this section wer*^ limited to 
$15 million. 

Restrictions on Funds : For those districts receiving Section 3 payments for 
handicappad children of military personnel and handicapped children residing 
on Indian Unds, i;he funds must be used to meet the needs of these children. 
Also, school districts serving Indian children must adopt policies and 
procedures assuring that there is parental involvement In planning appro- 
priate programs for these students. In general, funds are commingled with 
State, local and other resources that are used for general operating expenses 
which benefit all students. 

Administrative Responsibility for Section 6 Funds: The Department of Educa- 
tion retains administrative responsibility for Section 6 even though funds 
have been appropriated to the Defense Departmert since 1982. Section 6 
authorizes payments to Federal agencies or local educational agencies to 
educate children who reside on Federal property when no LEA is able, because 
of legal or other reasons, to provide a suitable free public education for 
these children. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1S83, the Department's principal objective with respect to this 
program was to implement the provisions of th^ Continuing R^SjOlution for 
FY 1983, P.L. 97-377. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

Priority funding was given to "a" districts if "a'' pupils were ?0 percent or 
more of the 1983 total ADA, as required by the law. 
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C. Costs. Benefits and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In 1983, payments were made to 2,100 sc:iool districts on 
behalf of 2 mil 1 ion federally connected children. This is compared to 
l»200 districts serving 500,000 Federally connected children In 1951. 

Disaster Assistance : One hundred and nine LEAs were awarded approximately 
$17 million to repair danidge to school facilities caused by severe stonns 
and flooding, mud slides, high tides and tornadoes in 1983. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

Ouring FY 1984, the Department will be rewriting regulations for this pro- 
gram to clarify and simplify those currently in place. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses cited In Section C above: 
None. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b ) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for further Information 

Program Operations: Robert Farn-rng, (202) 245-8171 
Program Studies: Fritz Edelstein, (202) 245-8638 

Notes 

1. Ooes not Incltide disaster provisions. 

2. Includes $20 million supplemental for disaster assistance. 

3. Amount provided by the 3983 Continuing Resolutions. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IM FEOERALLY AFFECTEO AREAS 
(IMPACT AlO): CONSTRUCTION 
(CFOA NO. 84*040) 

r. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : pa* 81-815 as amended by pa* 95-561, 97-35, and 98-8 
Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 70,000,000 30,000,000 

1980 indefinite 33,000,000 

1981 Indefinite 50,000,000 

1982 20,000,000 19,200,000 

1983 20,000,000 80,000,000 1/ 



Purpose : To construct and repair or provide grants to local educational 
agencies (LEA's) for the construction and repair of urgently needed minimum 
school facilities when enrollment and the availability of revenues from 
local sources have been ^-iversely affected by Federal activities. 

Eligibility : 

0 Oistricts in areas experiencing an increase in Federal activity* EMgi- 
bility is detennined by the increase in the number of children residing 
on Federal property and/or the numbers of children who reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property (Section 5)* 

0 Oistricts unable to finance the non-Federal portion of the project or 
where the grant project has been adversely affected by a natural dis- 
aster* (Section 8). 

0 Oistricts experiencing a temporary Federal impact (Section 9)* 

0 Mhere no tax revenues of the State or any political subdivision may be 
expended for the free public education of children who reside on Federal 
property or no district is able to provide a free public education for 
these children, the Secretary is authorized to make arrangements for the 
construction of minimum school facilities necessary for the education of 
these children* (Section 10) 

0 Districts that are comprised mainly of Indian lands Of which provide a 
free public education to a substantial number of children who resfJe on 
Indian lands (Section 14(a) and (b)). 

0 Oistricts comprised mainly of Federal lands and which have a substantial 
number of inadequately housed pupils (Section 14(c)]. 

0 Oistricts whose buildings have been destroyed or seriously damaged by 
natural disaster (Section 16)* 
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Funding Priorities : In recent years, t*ie Congress has adopted apr'^^oriations 
language that overrides the funding priorities established in the authorizing 
legislation. The Continuing Resolutions :"or FY provided specific sums 
for certain sections: $3,000,000 for Sections 5 and 14(c). $10,000,000 for 
Section 10, and $10,000,000 for Sections 14(a) and 14(b). Public Law 98-8 
(known as the 1983 Jobs Bill) provided additional sums of $25,000,000 for 
Sections 5 and 14(c), 10,000,000 for Section 10, and 325,000,000 for Sections 
14(a) and 14(b). Priority rankings are established within each section to 
reflect urgency of need and to ensure a systematic distribution of funds. 
If appropriations are not sufficient to fund all projects, applicants 
will reifrain on a waiting list until funded as long ?.s they continue to m'^t 
eligibility requirements. 

II. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

0 To continue to reduce the backlog of requests for funding of construction 
projects. 

8. Progress and AccomPH ? htnents: 

0 Reduced the size of the backlog of eligible projects by i: percent -* 
$72.7 million and 56 projects. 

C. Costs> Benefits and Eff ecti v-^ness 

Oistricts Served ; From the start of this program through FY 1983, Federal 
assistance has been provided for over 6,600 projects* of which 340 have 
been in school districts serving children who reside on Indian lands. (Sse 
E.l and E.2) 

Progratn Scope : For 1983 there were 29 new projects under Sections 5 ai(d 
14(c), 24 new projects under Section 10, and three undsr Sections 14(a) and 
14(b). 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Reconmiendations for Legislation 

1. New regulations are being drafted now. 
E. SuDOortincf Studies an^ Analyses : 

1. Condition, Safety and Adequacy of Schools Ser/ing Children Who Reside on 
Indian Lands, OHEM, 1979. 

2. Administration of Public Laws 3U3/4 and 8i-8l5, OHEW, 1978. 
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F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEFA 417(b) 

No further studies related to uhis program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for further Information 

Program Operations : William Phillips, (202) 245-8427 
Program Studies : Fritz Edelstein, (202) 245-8638 

Notes 

I. Amounts provided by the 1983 Continuing Resolutions and Jobs Bill Suppl 
mental Appropriation. 
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ALLEN J. ELLEMOER FELLOWSHIPS (CFOA No. fl^.l^fl) 



I. P^^QHW PROFILE 

Legislation : Public Law 92-506 (Joint Resolution of October 19, 1972). 
txPi ration da*:e: September 30, 1984. 

Funding Sfnce I<^7q: 



Fiscal Year Authorizati on Appropriation 

1979 si.nno.ono $1,000,000 

I9fl0 SI, 000, 000 SI, 000, 000 

mi $1,000,000 $1,000,000 

1982 SI ,000,000 S 960,000 

19ft3 $1,000,000 S3, 000,0001/ 

1984 S1»000,000 $1,000,000 



Purpose r Public Law 92-506 authorizes the Close-Up Foundation to av#arrl 
Fellowships to d1 sadvantag^jd students and their teachers to enable them 
to participate in the Washington public affairs program. 

El igibi 1 ity r Hie program Is a Hashington-based political education pro- 
gram managed throu'jh funds appropriated to the CI ose-J|p Foundation for 
economically disadvantaged secondary school students and their teachers. 

Applicant Requirements : T>>e Close-Dp Foundation rmist assure that fellow- 
ShiD grants are made ta economically disadvantaged s^accnidary school stu- 
dents and to their teachers, 'tot more than one secondary school te<;cher 
in each school Twy receive a fellowship in any fiscal ye^r and every ef- 
fort will be made to achieve participation of students and teactiers from 
njral and snail towi areas as ^11 is from urhan areas. 

Hie Foundation program is community*base(i, i.e., local interest and support 
is required for participation in the program. Ellender Fellowship funds 
are matched on 3 SOS basis by other public and private funds withir each 
community, ^cirients are chosen by each school and criteria for seler.tion 
vary from essay contests to interviews by teachers. In each Participating 
community, an Ellender Fel lowship i s awarded to a student of low or rnoderate 
i.icome and to a teacher from each secondary school according to criteria 
estaolisned by the Board of Directors of the Close Up Foundation. 

In addition to participants directly funded by the FjUowShip, there are 
others who receive grants from alternate sources of funds, pay their owi 
expenses* or earn funds in school and community Projects to cover expenses. 



n. RESPONSE TO 3E?A I17{a) 
A. Goal s and Objectives 



"0 iJr^vidft low income secondary scr^ool students and tr^eir leacno^^ oooort^jn* 
ities 10 l^am abo *> represencative government snn c^ie ae^nocratic process. 



6. Progress and Accomplishments 

Ellender Fellowship grants (and Close Up Founcration funded community fel* 
lowships) were made to approximately 4^700 students and teachers in 1983. 
These grants included costs of roon^ beard, tuition^ administration^ in- 
surance and transportation, and averaged about $319 per participant. 

C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : Including the Ellender recipients, a total of 15,916 stu* 
dents and teachers from 47 areas participated in the Washington Close Up 
Program. (Students from schools for the hearing and visually impaired 
participated on a national basis.) 

Since 1979, in an effort to reach additional sc^o.Jary school students and 
teachers with citi zenship education programs, the Close Up Foundation 
Washington Seminars were telecast over C-SPAN (Cable Satellite Publ ic 
Affairs Network). The format consists of discussions between Washington 
leaders and high school students, most of whom were Ellender Fellowship 
recipients. More than 2^500 secondary schools had access to these programs. 

Close Up also publishes written materials including a Teachers Guide to 
C-SPAN ; Current Issues , a booklet that examines contemporary questions; 
Perspective*; , a book of readings on government operations with articles by 
leading members of Congress, representatives of the Executive and Judicial 
branches and others; and The Washington Notebook , a workbook designed to 
help prepare students for their Washington experience on Close Up. 

Types of Benefits Provided : The program consists of a week-long series of 
meetings, seminars, and workshops with members of Congress, members of the 
Executive end Judicial branches of government. Congressional committee 
staff members , lobbyists, reporters , foreign government representatives, 
and others. Close Up provides technical assistance and support to local 
education officials, business leaders and dvic organizations who cooperate 
to develop government education programs that complement the Washington 
learning experience. 

Program Effectiveness : The Close Up Foundation contracted with Social 
Education Associates (see E-l) in 197S to conduct a prel iminary imPact 
assessment. On measures of dffcctive change such as political awareness, 
efficacy, sel ^-confidences and interest In political affairs, students 
were shown to have undergone positive ch^nges of a statlsically significant 
nature. 

One important way to measure program effectiveness is in the jrea of part- 
icipant growth. Program enrollment grew m 1983 by more than 2,00O partici- 
pants and the number of comm'jnit'^es O"^ regional areas grew from il to 47. 
Every studer^t and teacher participant is required to complete a survey on 
the educational content of the program which generates data for program 
modification. A comprehensive evaluation program designed to measure long 
term cognitive and behavioral effects was implemented by the Close 
Foundation and begun during the 1980-81 program ye^r. a program review 
was conducted by the Social Science Education Consorts jm (see E-2) of 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

8otjlder, Colorado In conjunction with the Social Studies Oevelopment Center 
at Indiana University, tepresentattves from these organizations intensively 
studied the program and interviewed participants. One conclusion drawi 
from their report states that " ...Close J)p has devel oped a unique and 
exemplary approach for providing enriched, intensive instruction about 
the federal government. As a result of their one^week experience, students 
appear to acquire additional knowledge, to hold more positive attitudes 
about politics, and to feel more competent to participate in political 
activities." 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislat'jn 

In order to improve tha program^ the Close Up Foundation annually offers 
approximately ?00 administrative fellowships to a wide variety of leaders 
and social science experts. These participants provide evaluation inform- 
ation, critiques, and suggestions directly to the Closi^ Up Foundation 
personnel for possible changes in the forniat of the program. 

In 1983 0)ngress appropriated a doable amount for the Ellender Fellowship 
Progran in order to place the program on a forward funded basis. The 
appropriatiort provides for $1.5 million for school year 1982-83 and '>1.5 
million for school year 1983-84. The 1984 appropriation includes $1 million 
for school year 1984-85. 

Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C /^ove : 

1. Evaluation Report: An Assessfnent of the ImPact of a Ciose-up pfi Stiicje^^t 
Participants, ^troPoiitan CieveiandT Social Education Associates , 
Sloominaton, Indiana, 1975. 

2. Close-IJp Experience: A Report on a Meek in Washington, n.C. Social 
Science education Consortium, Boalder, Colorado, Sjmner 1581. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

Close f)p Foundation {see text). Arlington, VA: 1931. To extend Support of 
Allen J. Ellender Fellowships. Hearings before the SubcocraittM on El^,tren- 
tary. Secondary and Vocational Educaticw of the Commlttati on Education ^nd 
,<ibor, House of Representatives* 94th Congress, ?nd Session, shearings held 
in Washington, nC: ^vemment Printing Office, 1976. 



HI. RESPONSE Tj QgPA ^17(b) : 

Vo studies of this Program are planned or :n progress. 



Contacts for f^'jrtner Information 

Program operations : Oa1l Saaumont, {202) 3^6-2331 

^rogran af:ac:Tve-iess: Ts:sjio '^^cada, ^20?) 2^5-^f877 
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Mote 

1. In igft"} the Congress appropriated a double amount in order to placs the 
program on a for\«rd funded basis. The apProPri^itlon for 1983 provides 
^1.5 milliofi for school year 1982-1983 and Si. 5 million for school year 
19R3-84. 
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INDIAN cDUCATION— FINANCTAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES AND INDIAN-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN - PART A (CFDA Nos. 84.060 and 84,072) 



Hl9hlignt5 : 

0 Revised Report on the Oefinition of Indian submitted. {H.B) 

0 Secretary Bel 1 recommends no cnange in the statutory definition of 
Indian. (II. 0) 

0 Pnase-out of Indian Education Programs proposed in 1984 Budget, (ILD) 
0 Major Impact Study completed. (II. C) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P,L. 92-318, Title IV, Part A, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 241aa- 
241ff . (Ixpires September 30, 1&84) 

Funding Since 1 979: 



Fiscal Year Authori zation II APPrCiJriatlon 

1979 S640,257*800 $ 48,000,000 

1 980 640.297 ,800 52 ,000 ,000 

1981 72^.214,792 58,250,000 

1982 667,770,71 7 54,960,000 

1983 775.442,755 48,465,000 



Purpose : Part A of the Indian Education Act supports programs to address 
the educational and culturally related academic needs of Indian students 
in publ ic school s and in reservation -based. Indi an -control led school s. 
Objectives for the program include: (1) improving academic performance 
in the basic skills; (2) reducing dropout rates and improving attendance; 
(3) increasing Indian parental participation in educational oolic/naking; 
and (4) nelping puolic ichools become more responsive to the needs of 
Indian children. 

Assistance to Local Education Agencies and Tnbal Schools : Part A grants 
are macte cn a formula basis to locai education agencies I/. Local educa- 
tion agencies (LEAs) are eligible that enroll at least lET Indian c.liidren 
or m wrich Indian children constitute at least 50 percent of the total 
enrollment. These lirnitaticns do not apply to LEAs located m Alaska, 
California or O;c!ahoma , or located on, or m proximity to an Indian reserva- 
tion . 
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Assistance to Local Education Agencies (Continued) 

As the result of p.L. 95-561, certain tribal schools are treated as LEAs 
and Cftn thus receive formula grants under this program. In order to qualify 
for a grant, a tribal school must be operated by a tribe or an Indian 
organization controlled or sanctioned by an Indian tribal government and 
either (1) operate under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (8IA} 
and in accordance with P.L. 93-638 or (2) neet standards established by 
the BIA under Section U21 of P.L. 95-561 . 

Assistance to Indian-Controlled Schools : The Indian-controlled schools pro- 
gram is authorized by a set-aside of an amount not to exceed in percent of 
the amount of the Part A formula prograKi. Tribes and Indian organiza- 
tions and certain LEAs that operate schools on or near t nervations may 
compete in two areas: (1) for funds to help get a school started and 
become established; and (2) for funds to develop special enrichment programs 
that are supplemental to an already established program. M?ny, but not 
all, of these schools are thus eligible for formula gri<nts. 

Applicant Requirements : Applicants must hold a public hearing, arrange for 
the selection of an indian parent committee, conduct an assessment o^ the 
educational needs of Indian students, and der^ign a project that is responsive 
to those needs and includes plans for evaluating the effectiveness of 
the project. Applications must certify the number of Indian children 
enrolled, and have the written approval of the Indian parent committee. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Projects may be approved for periods 
up to three years. Grants are awarded on a twelve-month basis. Renewals 
are made only through reaool ication for continuation on an annual basis. 

Obligations of Grant Recipie^^ts : Financial and performance reports are due 
once a year. Project records must be maintained for five years. 

11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows: 

0 Fulfill the Department's further obligations under Section 11^7 of the 
fducation Amendments of 1978, which called for i> study of the^definition 
of Indian, and recommendations on possible changes in the present statu- 
tory definition. 

0 Audit at least one-third of the local Part A projects, and provide tech- 
nical assistance as needed to correct specific deficiencies or- i^^^prove 
the overall effectiveness of local projects. 

0 Complete processing of grant applications for the 1983-198^ school year 
and issue notification of awards by May 1983. 
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3. Progress and Accotnpl ishtnents : 

0 Revised Report on the Oefinition Indian was submitt^id to Cdngress on 
September 29, 1982. This report included new data from the ]980 tensus 
and a special analysis of Indian Student Certification Forms on file in 
a national sample of Part A districts as of the spring of 1982. 
December 30, 1982, the Secretary formally recommended to the ciingress 
that no changes be made in the statutory definition of Indian* Further 
details are provided under Section 0* below* 

0 In 1982,^^320 projects, representing 29 percent of all Part A grants to 
LEAs, had been audited and an Audit Report sent to Congress. In addi- 
tion, the five Resource and Evaluation Centers provided services on 
request to local projects, and made 197 site visits during the year* 
(E.2) 

0 All grant applications were processed and notifications of awards issued 
by May 27, 1983. 

0 Supplementary information on services provided to Indian students in Part 
A districts under other Federal programs was obtained tnrough the Part A 
Impact Study already under way at the start of the year. 

C* Co sts, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served: In Fis^^al Year 1983, 1,083 grants totaling 544,031,321 
were made to school districts based on total Indian enrollments of 304,790. 
Eased on findings of the Impact Study (5.1), 78 percent of all Indian 
students enrolled in schools with Part A projects are estimated to have 
Deen direct recipients of special services funded by Part A, for an average 
cost per student served of $221 (E-l). An additional $^,381,392 went to 
35 Indian-controlled schools serving 7,490 students. 

Pr ogram Scope : An analysis of the Impact Stucfy was based on an estimated 
255,735 Part A - eligible students in K-12 in the sample universe of 865 
projects m 1981. Students were divided almost equally among the follow- 
in? grade ranges: !C^3 (30%); 4-6 (23*5%); 7^9 (23. 5S) and 10^12 (23%) 
The largest proportion (44S) of the students participating in Part A 
projects attended schools in districts on or near reservations, while the 
next largest proportion (27%) attended school m other rural areas. 
Others were enrolled in uroan non^metropol itan (19%) and n^tropolitan 
(10%) areas (E.3.). 

Types of Services Provided : :tost project activities are di rected toward 
improving oasic ski i is, cultural awarsness or student attitutjes, and 
attendance or persistence m school (E.l). Specific activities m support 
of these oojectives include provision of tutors or classroom aioes, counse- 
ling ana home visits, and instruction in Indian ni story, culture, and 
crafts, ^out one-fi fth of tne projects a1 so proviae smal 1 amounts of 
financial assistance zo stud'^nts wnose situation mignt not otnerwise pemit 
fyli par^.ic:?ation in pjrojeci or scnool acnvmes ^E*l). 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness : The following summary is based on findings presented 
in the recently completed Impact Study (E.l). 

Based on locally administered achievement tests, Indian student scores have 
risen significantly over the past ten years , and are now only si ight ly bel ow 
the average scores of non-Indian students in Part A districts. While there 
is ro conclusive evidence that these gains are directly attributable to pro- 
ject services, local project staff and parent committee members generally 
rate these services as having had a positive impact. 

Evidence obtained from Indian student attendance records in Part A districts 
indicates that average attendance may already be at the national norm for 
all public school students — about 161 days per year. Nevertheless, improv- 
ing attendance is a primary objective in 60 percent of the local projects 
studied and substantial amounts of time are devoted to attendance Improve- 
ment efforts. Overall, there appears to be a slight negative relationship 
between attendance improvement efforts and actual 'Attendance, but this may 
simply reflect the tendency of local projects to make a greater effon in 
areas where there are greatar needs for improvement. Other evidence indi- 
cates a slight positive re'lationship between effort and actual impact as 
perceived by teachers, project staff, and parents. 

With respect to attitudes toward school and sel f » available compari son s 
between Indian students who participated in Part A activities during the 
1981-1982 school year and other Indian students who did not participate 
provide some direct evidence of positive mpacts, but the differences 
observed am relatively small and are open vO thi interpretation that 
pre-existent differences in dttitude may be a factnr 1n determining parti- 
cipation in project activities. 

Parental Invol vement : Parent cor^nsittees ar^^* organized and function in the 
areas emphasized by Part A legislation and regulation. Project directors 
repon them to be the most heavily involved group (compared to project 
staff, Indian students, school staffs tribal leaders, and other parents) 
in determining Indian student needs. Forty-five percent of the project 
directors said the committees made recommendations (which were adopted 
about half the time). Parents and school personnel are generally suppor- 
tive of trie programs, itoout half of the tribal leaders, however, have 
negative comments about the projects , the staff or what i s taught. 

LEA Impacts: Part A projects have had modest impacts on classroom level 
curricula and ceaching practices, according to school administrators. 
Principals of 82 percent of survey schools report improvement in over- 
all school curnculam d'je to Part A projects, antl principals m 58 percent 
of these scnools indicated project materials were used by some teachers in 
their schools. 
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0. Plans for Program Ifflprovement and Recommendations for Legislation 

Oaring Fiscal Year 1983, two separate actions were taken or proposed for 
the Part A program. Each of these actions is discussed below. 

Recommendations on Changes in the Statutory Definition of Indian . Secre- 
ta/y Sell subntitted his recommendations on this subject December 30, 1982. 
Based on testimony obtained at fourteen public hearings conducted in the 
Spring of 1980, findings reported in the Revised Report on the Definition 
of Indian (E.3), public comment on this report, ana the recominendations of 
a special Work Group convened to advise hia on this subject, the Secretary 
recommen<ied that the present statutory definition be retained. In communi- 
cating this recommendation, the Secretary also expressed the judgement 
that much of the controversy surrounding the definition of Indian stems 
from tne fact that this definition simultaneously controls both eligibility 
for service and the determination of grant amounts. ^ As a result, any 
liberalization of the definition designed to afford wider latitude to 
local school officials in determining eligibtlity for services would have 
adverse consequences from tne standpoint of fiscal accountability. (E.3) 

Proposed Phase-cut of the Indian Education Programs. The Department's 1984 
Budget V requested 51.^ million for an orderly phase-out of tne Title 
IV IndlTn cducatlai Program. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses : 

1. The Evaluation of the [npact of the Part A Entitlement Program Funded 
Uider Title IV, the Indian Education Act, Development Associates , 
Inc., Arlington, Virginia, July 1983. 

2. lEP Project Au<*1t Report for FY 1982. 

3. Revised Report cn the Definition of Indian , Department of Education , 
Washington, O.C., Septeniber, 1982. 
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F. Other Supporting Data : 

Selected Characteristics of Indian Students Participating in Part A 
Projects Serving At Least Thirty Students and in Operation 
for At Least Three Years: 198i-1982 Sc^;ool Year 



Characteristics of Grade fi^snge 

Part A f'artlclpants 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Source: E-1 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 
No studies In progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Hakim Khan, (202) 245-8020 

Program studies: Dorothy Shuler, (202) 245-8364 



Male m 46% 47% 

Only English used at home 79% 865i 85% 
Receive free or subsidized 

school lunch 76% 74% 60% 
Mean school attendance level 

(1980-81, nat*l nonn=161 da;'s} 163 days 162 days )S6 days 

Mean reading achievement 

(spring 1981; nat*l nonn=50} 47.7 46.6 45.8 

i Mean math achievement 

(spring 1981, nat*l norm==50) 48.0 46.6 46.9 
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Notes 

1. Authorization figures are based on formula which weights Indian student 
counts by average per^pupil expenditures in the State. Actual grants 
are rateaoly reduced in proportion to the amount of the appropriation. 

2. This objective relates to an assessment of current budget policy for the 
Department's Indian Education Programs. 

3. Indian Education : Jttstification of Appropriation Estimates for Commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1984. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR INOIAN STUOENTS--PART S 
(CFOA Nos. 84.061 and 84.087} 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 92-318, Title IV- Part S as amended, 20 U.S.C. 3385. 
'Expires September 30, 1984.) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 45,000,000 $ 15,500,000 

1980 45,000,000 15,600,000 
1531 45,000,000 14,500,000 

1982 45,000,000 14,880,000 

1983 45,000,000 12,600,000 



Purpose : Part 8 authorizes a variety of discretionary programs designed to 
improve the quality of educational programs for Indians. Specific activities 
authorized under Part 8 include: 

Planning, pilot, and demonstration projects to plan for, test, and de- 
monstrate the effectiveness of educational approaches for Indian students 
at the preschool, elementary, and secondary levels. All grantees are Indian 
tribes, organizations, and institutions. 

Educational service projects to serve Indian nreschool, elementary, and sec- 
ondary school students if other educational programs or services are not 
available to them in sufficient quantity or quality. All grantees are 
Indian tribes, organizations, and institutions. 

Educational p ersonnel development projects to train Indians for careers in 
education, ihere are two programs: Section 1005(d}, making awards primar- 
ily to universities, and Section 422, making awards primarily to Indian 
tribes ^»nd organizations. 

Fellowships for Indian students in the fields of medicine, law, education, 
business administration, engineering, and natural resources. Awards are 
based on financial need, academic record, other potential for success, and 
likelihood of service to Indians upon graduation. Priority is given to 
graduate students. 

Resource and Evaluation Centers to provide technical assistance and dis- 
seminate information to Indian education projects and applicants. The 
Centers conduct workshops, make site visits, and prepare and distribute 
pr-rnted materials. 

Applications for Part 8 awards are reviewed by panels of outside field 
readers and agency program specialists. Awards are based on criteria 
specified in regulations. Funds appropriated in one fiscal year are gener- 
ally used for activities that tak^ place during the next fiscal year. 
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I. Prcor^m Profile (Continued) 



Projects may be approved for perioar of up to three years with the ex- 
ception of Educational Personnel Development projects which tray be for 
up to four years. 

II. RESPONSE TP GEPm 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's princip-al objectives with respect to this 
program were to; 

0 support programs that will improve eUucational quality and that have the 
potential for benefiting large numbers of Indian students (Planning, 
Pilot, and Demonstration projects and Resource and Evaluation Centers) 
with a decrease in emphasis on providing direct educational services; 

0 supp t programs that address the continuing need to help Indians become 
better represented in specific professions by placing emphasis on pro- 
viding assistance to Indian graduate students (Educational Personnel 
Development and Fellowships). 

B. Progress and Accompli ahments 

In 1982, awards were made to ^54 Indian tribes and organizations and 12 uni* 
versities. These grants reached approximately 6,000 child.-^n and ^,000 
trainees. In FY 198"^, awards were made to 59 Indian tribes /.nd organization^, 
and 3 universities to serve 7,200 children and 95D trainees, flosc or the 
1983 grants were continuations from prior, multi-year commftfiei:ts. 

Five technical assistance resource centers were funded in 1982 to provide 
technical assistance to all projects funded under Title IV. Center:: 
conduct workshops with project staff and parent groups in their region to 
improve project management, including needs assessment and evaluation 
activities. Of particular importance is the dissemiration of Infonnation 
about promising practices in prograjps serving Indicr^ children. 

CoSv^s^ Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Over the ten-yecir history of the Indian Education Act, :ome COO grints 
totaling more than $100 million have been awarded for preschool , el eineitaryi 
and secondary projects. At the higher education level, $13 miUion *^as 
supported the training of about -1,800 educational personnel and 58.6 (inltion 
has been awarded for nearly 1,400 fellowships. 

That Part 3 projects have promoted the ability of Indians to beconie educat- 
ed and productive citizens and exercise leadership in the Indian coiflmunity 
is suDporred by datz from a recently comoletsd study, The Track i n o ot 
Higher Education Students Supported Under the Indian £auc3t:op -^ccT ^" 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 



The Fellowship prograin has a 68.8 percent completion rate for individuals 
seeking degrees, compared with the 18 percent completion rate for all 
Indian undergraduates reported in a 1978 GAO study of Indian college stu- 

^'^ts. Of the Fellows who earned degrees, 96.5 percent were employed after 
graduation. 

Of the participants in the Educational Personnel Oevelopment program, 
69.2 percent completed their university programs and earned degrees. Of 
those individuals, 92.2 percent were employed after graduation as teachers, 
administrators, librarians, counselors, and other specialists. These 
projects successfully placed most of thei*^ graduates in positions serving 
Indian students. 

Planning, pilot and denwnstration projects provided innovative educational 
programs in such areas as basic skills, curriculum development, counseling, 
dropout prevention, career awareness, early childhood, and computer- 
assisted instruction. The projects serve approximately 3,700 students 
annually, and they too manifest examples of success. One project estab- 
lished a curriculum resources center that serves as a community resource 
library for Indian history and culture. Two public school districts adopt- 
ed the Part 6 books, pamphlets, and audio cassette curriculum, and the Part 
B staff has provided in-service training for personnel in those districts. 

The Part B Educational Services program has served approximately 3,300 
students annually through the following types of activities: tutoring, 
bilingual-bicultural education, early childhood education, guidance and 
counseling, remedial basic skills, dropout prevention, and career education. 

Sixty-five percent of local project staff responding to a survey on degrees 
of satisfaction with the services they receive from their Part 6 Resource 
and Evaluation Center indicated that they were ^'moderately" or %ery" 
satisfied with the assistance they received. Satisfaction in terms of 
^'helpfulness" also increased from 66 percent In 1981 to 73 percent In 1982. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for loqislation 

For a description of the Administration's budget proposal for this and 
other Title IV program*, see Section II. 0 of Chapter 111. 
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E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above 

tffipact Study of Parto 6 and C of the Indian Education Act > Communications 
Technology Corporation* 1981. 

Study to Track Participants in the Higher Education Programs Funded by 
the Uttice of Indian Education, Native American Research Associates. 



Conduct User Survey and Performance Review of Indian Education Resource 
and Evaluation Centers* Native American Consultants* Inc.» 1982. 

Program review materials. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

Mot applicable. 

III. RESPONSE TC GEPA 417;b) 

Not applicable. 

Contact ^or Further Information 

Program Operations: Hakim Khan, (202) 24S-8020. 
Program Studies: Dorothy Shuler^ (202) 24S-8364 



1981. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN ADULTS— PART C 
(CFDA No. 84.062) 



I. PRQ6RW PROFILE 

Legislation: P.L. 92-318, TUle IV, Part C, as amended, 20 U-S.C. 1211a. 
(Expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 S 8,000,000 $ 5,930,000 

1980 8,000,000 5,830,000 

1981 8,000,000 5,430,000 

1982 8,000,000 5,213,000 

1983 8,000,000 5,531,000 1/ 



Purpose : Part C authorizes a range of activities designed to improve 
educational opportunities below the college level for Indian adults. Pro- 
gram objectives include: incre?ising literacy; improving basic skills; in- 
creasing the number of Indian adults who pass the high school equivalency 
examination. These goals are achieved through the use of materials which 
reflect Indian cultj*^e and heritage. 

Method of Operation : Specific activities authorized by Part C include: 

Educational services projects to provide educational opportunities for 
Indian adults. Projects focus on adult basic education to develop literacy 
and basic skills and on secondary education, including preparation for 
the hiqh school equivalency examination. Many projects also offer consumer 
education and special services needed by adult students, such as academic 
and career counseling, aptitude and vocational testing, and job referral. 

Planning, pilot, and demonstration projects to test and demonstrate 
innovative approaches to adult education specifically designed for Indian 
adults. 

Grants are made primarily to Indian organizations and tribes. Funds 
appropriated and awarded in one fiscal year are generally used for 
activities during the next fiscal year. Projects are approved for periods 
of up to three years. 

n. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objective with respect to this 
program was to emphasize the educational service projects, since they are 
more directly aimed at serving the immediate needs of Indian adults, 
while at the same time reserving a small amount of .unds that could t>e 
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used for experimental purposes and for designing programs that might be 
particularly effective in the education of Indian aoults. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

Part C grants totaling $500,000 were first awarded in 1973. Over a ten 
year period, more than $40 million has been spent for adult education 
projects. In fiscal year 1982, $5*2 million supported 49 projects for 
-^ore than 15,300 Indian adults. In FY l983, $3.6 million supported 33 
projects for more than 10,400 Indian adults. 

C. CostSt Benefits^ and Effectiveness 

While the educational needs of Indian adults are still great, there have 
been substantial improvements. Between 1970 and 1976, for example, the 
percentage of Indians from 20 to 24 years of age who had completed high 
school rose by 12 percentage points. 

The value of these educational programs for Indian adults is documented 
\n a 1981 study (see E, below) which reports that most of the participants 
enrolled In Part C programs are seeking to update their educational 
level and to Improve their chances of obtaining employment. The study 
concludes that during fiscal year 1979, 72 percent of those enrolled in 
Part C basic education projects improved their basic skills such as 
reading and math. Four hundred and twenty-two Indian adults (12 percent) 
were reported to have attained better jobs because of their Part C GEO 
educational assistance. 

0. Plans for Program Imorovement and Recommendations for Legislation 

For a description of the Administration's budget proposal for this 
and other Title IV programs, see Section II. 0 of Chapter 111. 

[n 1984, the SIA has requested approximately 53.7 million for adult 
education. 

E. ^uoporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above 

An Imoact Study of Parts B and C Proorains and Projects Funded Under 
7itle IVi the Indian education Act. Communication Tecrinology Corporation , 
April 1981. 

F. Other Suoporting Data 
:iot applicable. 
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III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 
Noc applicable. 

Contact for Further Information 

Program Operations: Hakim Khan, (202) 245-8020 
Program Studies: Dorothy Shuler, (202) 245-8364 

Notes 

1. Incltides supplemental 1983 appropriation of $1 ,938,000 available 
until expended. 
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ALCOHOL AND DRUG A8USE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(No CrOA Number) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Since 1982: "Secretary's Discretionary Funds" (Subchapter D 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981). (Ex- 
pires September 30, 19d7). Prior to 1982; the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Education Act. 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 10,0C0,000 $ 2,000,000 

1980 14,000,000 3,000,000 

1981 18,000,000 2,850,000 

1982 3,000,000 2,850,000 

1983 - 1/ 2,850,000 

1984 -'11 2,850,000 



Purpose: To help schooU -ind communities assess and respond to alcohol 
and drug abu*f>, by becoming aware of the complex nature of the problems, 
and develop ^ strategies aimed at Its causes rather than merely its 
symptoms. The program strongly encourages a coordinated school-conimunlty 
effort in preventive education, with an emphasis on reducing the sociaMy 
disruptive behaviors often associated with abuse. 

Method of Operation: Contracts are awarded to five Regional Training 
and Resource Cv^f^ters. These centers award grants to public school 
districts and private schools for training school teams in devising and 
applying methods of dealing with each team's unique alcohol and drug 
abuse problems. The ultimate beneficiaries of this training are students 
-n grades 7-12; the training is provided at the regional centers. The 
remaining program funds go to support a contractor that provides a national 
ddta base and program support and evaluates subcontractors. 

Cblioations of Contract Recipients : The five regional centers provide the 
training and guidance in devising an Individually-tailored program that 
is to be instituted by the school teams, upon their return to local 
schools. The teams are obligated to establish and maintain that program. 

n. RESPONSE TO GEPA ^17(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives: The major implicit goal (and function) of the 
orogram has been to provide technical assistance through its regional 
centers to as -iiany school teams ds its funding {tevel since 1981) could 
dcromrr/ date. The program is pursuing dual goals: 

Goal l"To identify, aemonstrate, evaltjdtp, end disseminate effective 
strategies for alcohol and drug abuse prevention, and 
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1 1 . RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a ) (Conti nued) 

Goal 2— To train tear^s of school administrators, teacners, counselors, 
parents, students, law enforcement officials and other public service and 
community leaders to prevent or reduce destructive behavior associated 
with alcohol and drug abuse. 

The program is, therefore, primarily a training and demonstration program 
through which local agencies provide direct services to youth. 

B. Progress and Accom p V ' '^^g pAf / ^" '^^ 1982, the program's $2.8 million 
budget provided 475 £:hoo1j"1"n "5d States with field training and technical 
assistance; additionally, 137 interdisciplinary school-teams received 
intensive 7-day training programs and technical assistance. The intermed- 
iate beneficiaries of the school-teams training were an estimated 8,400 
educational personnel who received guidance and direction in the individ- 
ual school programs that were instituted; the ultimate beneficiaries are 
an estimated 260,000 students (and their parents and communities) of the 
schools which established these programs. 

C. Costs, Benefits^ and Effec iveness : 

There are no evaluation data on students' alconol and drug use behavior 
before and after zhe ^application of various prograsn intentions. 

The school-team approach has been recognized as successful in integrating 
parents* students, educators, and the community in their efforts to deal 
more effectively with alcohol and drug abuse prevention; the Department's 
efforts have been endo^^ed by inclusion in the President's Fsderal Strategy 
for Prevention of Drug Abuse and Drug Trafficking in FY 1982. 

D. P^ar s for r'rogram Improvement and Recommendations for Legislati on: 

There is to be more emphasis on parent involvement in the program* 
There will be a new competition for the Regional Centers. 

£. Support'n^ Studies an d Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

A report on the "School Teani Approach" was prepared under Grant No* 78-JN- 
AX-0016 from the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, "The School Team Approach Phase 
ani Eval'jation," Social Action Research Center, San Rafae), California, 
January 1981. 

In Che same year, a study was completed by OPBE, "An Impact Study of 
Personnel Trained by the Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Program,*' A. T. 
Kearney, Inc., Alexandria, Virginia, May 1981. 
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F. Other Supporting Data : 
None. 

HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

The Alcohol and Drug Abuse Program is prest^ntly conducting Us own 
evaluation to be concluded on September 30, ig84. 

Contacts for Further Information: 

Program Operations; Myles Ooherty, (202) 472-796G 
Program Studies: Myles Doherty, (202) 472-7960 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 
(CFDA NO. 84.083) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Public Law 93-380, Section 408; 86 Stat. 554; 20 U.S.C. 1866, 
as amended by Section 32fi and 501(a) of Public Law 94-482; SO Stat. 2220 
and 2335 and Public Law 95-561, Title IX, Part C. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Yeai' Authori zation Appropriation 



Purpose : To orcwnote educational equity for women in the United States and 
to provide financial assistance to enable evlucational agencies and insti- 
tutions to meet the requirements of Title U of the Education Amendrnents of 
1972. 

Program Strategies : There are two legislated strategies to achieve ^irogram 
goal s. riid first is a program of demonstration, development, and dissemi- 
nation activities of national , general , or statewide signl ficance. The 
second strategy {never implemented due to funding constraints) is to direct 
assistance to projects of local significance to support t^e operation of 
programs of equal educational opportunities for both sexes, including 
activities to achieve compliance with Title IX. According to the Act, 
this second strategy can be undertaken only when appropriations for the 
program exceed *^15 million. Efforts are '^ade to avoid duplication of pre- 
viously funvled ideas and to ensure g£ .graphic diversity. 

El igibil ity : Publ ic ^.genc.^s , nonprofit private agencies , organizations , 
and Institutions — including student and crimmunity groups — and individ- 
uals are eligible to receive grants. 

Applicg't Rfiquirements : A proposal Tust be submitted that meets require- 
^ents ror Women's tcnJcational Equity Act (MEEA) grants or requests for 
I oposals. 

nuration and Phasing of Assistance : Awards are made annual ly , some for 
multi-year projects althougn one year is the nonna] duration of an award. 

Cfeligations of Gr^nt Recipients : A final report at project end, semi-annual 
progress and financial reports are required, ^tefore continuation awards 
can be rnade, project status is examined. For audit purposes, program 
accounting records nwst be "laintained. 



1979 
1980 
19fil 

mz 

1983 



$30,000,000 
$80,000,000 
SfiO,000,000 
S 6,000,000 
5 6,000,000 



S 9,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$ 8,125,000 
$ 5,760,000 
% 5,760,000 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a ) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

Operating otij^ctives for FY 1383 have been established for the development, 
di^>seminat1on, and evaluation of the Program, as follows; 

0 The Program Office makes grants according to a preset distribution of 
funds in tiie following Priority areas: 

Program Priorities 1983 Planned Distribution 

1. Model projects on Title IX compliance 15S 

2. ^todel projects on educational equity 
for racial and ethnic minority vomen 

and girls 20% 



3. Modc^ projects on educational equity 

for disabled wojnen and girls 20 



1^ 



4. Model projects to Influence leaders 

in educational policy and administration 0% 

5. Model projeci:s to eliminate persistent 
barriers to educational equity for 

women 20% 

6. Other Authorized Activities 25%. 

0 The WEEA Publishing Center produces and maricets model products and stra- 
tegies. as approved by the UEEAP and PAVAC, to potential users nation- 
wioe. Authority for this activity is contained in P.L. 95-561, 20 USC 
3342. Sec. 932. 

8. Progress and Acconiplishments 

0 Sixty-seven grants totaling approximately five million dollars wtre 
awarded in FY 1983. The grants were awerded in the following Priori- 
ties and distribution : 

Program Priorities 1983 Actual Oistnbution 

1. l^oQbt projects on Title [X compliance 18% 

2. Model projects cn educational equity 
for racial and athnic minority Mimen 

and girls 25% 

3. >todel projects on educational equity 

for disaoled women an^* girls 22% 

Mooei projects to influence leaders 

in eaucaticnal policy ancj aduin^stration 0% 
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B. Progress and AccompHshments (Continued) 

5. ^bdel projects to eliminate persistent 
barriers to educational equity for 

wornen 2 1% 

6. Other Authorized Activities 13% 

0 MEEAP's publishing center, the Education Development Center, continued 
providing publ ishing services under a directed sole-source contract 
extension. Totals to date are 105,423 products sold and 14,614 orders 
processed. In FY 1983 there were 216 different products. On the ave* 
rage, 77 of each were sold at an average cost of 56.^7 each. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness and Progress : A two-phased study of the WEEAP was 
conducted under contract to the U.S. Oepartment of Education. Phase one, 
COTpleted in January 1931, was an Evaluability Assessment (E.l.) which es- 
tablished the operating objectives for the program and analyzed the factors 
which aided or obstructed their achievement. Phase two, completed in De- 
cember 19S1, was a Rapid fieedback Evaluation (E.?.) which collected data 
on the extent to which the objectives were being rnet. Oata collection 
methods included in-depth interviews, site visits, and computer analyses 
of sales records and coded informatiOri on p^j^chase invoices. Production 
and sales data from the WEEAP Publishing Gentsr indicate that the program 
has met its first two objectives of developing a broad range of products 
and marketing them nationwide. Nbst of the materials were- in the areas of 
staff development, curriculum and career development. Over 200 products 
are available through the IJEEAP Publishing Center. 

Product users accomplished, to their satisfaction, most of the o:jtcomes 
they expected. The most frequently reported expected outcomes were: 

0 find WEEAP-developed products and approaches useful as equity 
activities and projects are initiated and implemented; 

0 increase awareness of and achieve positive attitude changes on the 
part of students, educators, and administrators toward educational 
equity issues and women's issues; and 

0 train educational and administrative personnel in equity-related 
skills, approaches, and product utilization. 

WEEAP products were frequently used in coihbination with other resources. 
While thi s suggests that the WEEAP products are fl exible enough to be 
integrated easily with other materials, it njles out the possibility of 
attributing success directly to WcEAP products and approaches. Thus, 
while '/iEEAP materials were widely used and users report satisfaction with 
the rnateriaU, the effects of the niaterials in in^roving equity anJ oppor- 
tunities for i«men are not known. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Program Adrmni stration : Oi July 26, 1983, the General Accounting Office, 
at tne request ot three pentoers of tne U.S. Congress, reported on Pro'-.e* 
dures for Waking Srant Awards ^ider Three Department of Education Ois* 
cretionary Grant Programs" (E.a.^J One program was the WEEAP. Speci ric 
information was requested, including: how and by whom grant funding prior- 
ities are established; how field readers who review grant proposals are 
recruited and selected; the field reader selection criteria; the training 
and orientation provided to readers: Procedures for reviewing, scoring, 
ranking, and selecting grant applications; the extent to which final se- 
lections differed from reader recommendations; the process used to deter- 
mine final grant amounts; and the percentag>> of requested funas that 
successful applicants received in iggl and 1982. 

Findings : To respond to the questions , GAO staff interviewed appro- 
priate ED staff and reviewed relevant files. Ttiey found that: 

0 The Secretary of Education is required to set priorities for funding 
grants. 

0 In 1981 the field readers were selected by tne WEEAP staff from a list 
of names o/tained front such sources as educational organizations, 
other ED offices, and former grantees, in 1982 ^^ley were selected by 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary solely f.om a list referred by 
ED'S Field Reader Outreach Program. This Program was established 
in March 1982 because of concern in ED tnat the same individuals were 
being used as readers year after year* Through the Outreach Program, 
ED attempted to identify new readers and to give more responsibility 
to senior ED officials for selecting readers. In tne GAO's opinion, 
one (one percent) of the 1931 readers and U (20%) of tfje 1982 readers 
did not meet any of tne Program's criteria for selecting field readers. 
They note, ho^aver* tnat the criteria are subjective. 

0 Specific criteria -^ra used by the reacers in evaluating and scoring 
applications. The in-^ividual readers' scores were then standaroi2sd, 
averaged, and reordered according to the average. 

0 When selecting applications for funding, ED officals may deviate from 
tne field reader ranking. However, deviations must be explained. In 
1982 tne Department funded WEEAP applications according to rank order 
[to avoid the illusion of favoritism.] 

0 To determine final funding levels for eac/i approved application, pro- 
gram staff review proposed budgets to laentify both allowable and wnat 
appear to be unnecessary types of costs, or costs that exceed pre- 
estaolished program guidelines. They then recornmend a oudgec to tne 
Assistant Secretary, yotz WEEAP grants were funded at :nore tnan 90 
percent of tne amounts r^questeo. 

0. Plans for Program Imorov^flient anq Recommendations for Legislation 

""ne Ac^-nim si ration recuestec no f'jncino for ^ne \4o:nen ' s £c;ucac:on icu: ty 
progrsm 'or rf 198^ because t-ieir prToniy was to provide fiexoU resources 
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0 . Plans for Program Improvement and RecoimnendatlOnS for Legislat ion 
(Continued) 

for States and school districts to use on this or other prograns that meet 
local needs- The Congress, however, has funded the vjcEAP at $5,760,000. 
This level of funding is the same as for FY 1983. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above : 

1 . Evaluabillty Assessment of the Women's Educational Eouity Act Program , 
American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California (January 1981). 

2. Rap id Feedback Evaluation of the Women's Educational Equity Act Program , 
T^i ican Institutes tor iiesearcn, Palo Alto, Cah rorma (Uecember 1981). 

3. Procedures for Making Grant Awards Under Three DePr^rtment of Education 
uiscretionary tiran t Programs, Keport &y Zfie 113^ General Accounting 
Office (July P83). 

4. Wom en's Educational Equity Act Program 1982 Annual Report . U.S. Depart- 
menv of Education (1982). 

F. Other Supporting Data : 
None. 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Ho further studies of this program are planned or in progress. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Rosemary Wilson, (202) 245-246^ 

Program Effectiveness: Kathryn Crosslev, (202) 24S-8877 
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MIGRANT EOUCATIOH 
HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVAi£«CY PROGRAM (HEP) 
A«0 COLLEGE ASSISTANCE MIGRANT PROGRAM (CAMP) 
(CFOA «os. 84.141 and 84. Hg) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 



Legislation : P.L. 89-329, Title IV, Section 4i8A as afnende<J by P.L. 
96-^374; 20 USC 1070d-2 and P.L. 97-35; 20 USC 275. (Expires Septtm&ur 30, 
19^15) 



Funding Since 1 979 : 

Fiscal Year Autnor1zau;on Appropriation 

(Both Programs) HEP CAMP 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



S 12,000,000 
9,600,000 
7,500,000 
7,500 ,000 



S 6. : 60,000 
6,095,000 
5,851 ,200 
6,300,000 



1,173,000 
1,208,000 
1,159,680 
1 ,200,000 



Purpose: hEP assists students who are enyaged, or v^hose faniilies are 
engaged, in migrant or other seasonal farmvork to obta; cne equivalent 
of a secondary scnool diploma and subsequently to gain eitipl oyment or be 
placed in an institution of 'higher education or other postseconaary 
education or training. CAMP assists such students enrolled in the first 
undergraduace year at an institution of nicher educi^tion to pursue 
successfully a program of pcstscco'^dary education. 

Types of Services Provided : HEP provides outreacn, teaching, counseling 
and pjacement services in order to recruit and serve eligible migrant 
and seasonal farmworker dropouts v^no are beyond tne age of coinpulsory 
scnool attendance. HEP participants receive room and bo^rd and stipends 
for their personal expenses. They are housed on s college or university 
campus and may make use of tne cultural , recreational, health, and other 
campus facilities. CAMP provices services needed to help participants 
complete the first undergraduate year. Th^ise services include tutorinrj, 
social counseling and assistance in oDCainino grants, loans, and work* 
stjdy funds to assist ^ith the retnarnino three undergraduate school 
years. CAMP participants receive tuition, room and board and stipends 
fnr personal expenses. 

Eligibility : Grants are made to institutioni; of ni^ner educiti-n (IhEs) 
or otner puohc or nonprofit private agenci^as (which cooperate witr an 

Aoolicant 3ecuire ; i^ents : k\ applicant coKe^e or ^jnivet'sity must s\jl,hu 
a pian ana cost estimate wnicn ^neot tne raqtii reatents of and contain cne 
'nformatian outlined in cur'^ent r^?uU:ions. 
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Ouration and Phasing of Assistance: Discretionary grants are approved 
and awarded annual ly. The project period is general ly twelve months 
but multwyear projects may be approved. If a project is approved on 
a multi-year basis or is renewed, carry-over provisions apply. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients ; Grantees must submit annual financial 
status reports and a final performance report. Grantees must maintain 
complete accounting, personnel , performance and other project records. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 
A Goals and Objectives 

No special goals were set for these programs in Fiscal Year 1983. 



B. Progress and Accomplishments 
Not Appl icable. 

C. Cost, Benefits^ and Effectiveness 

HEP Program Scope : Nineteen HEP grants to IHEs and associated public or non- 
profit private agencies located in 16 States and Puerto Rico were awarded 
for school year 1982-83. The total number of students served through 
school year 1982-83 HEP programs was approximately 2,305. The 19 funded 
HEP programs had enrollments ranging between 45 and 180. (Source; E. 1} 

CAMP Program Scope : Six grants to IHEs and associated public or nonprofit 
private agencies in four States (CA, TX, OR, and WA) were awarded in 
Fiscal Year 1982 for school year 1982-8^, The total number of students 
served through the 1982-83 CAMP programs was 471 and the six funded 
projects had enrol Iments ranging from 30 to 125. {Source; E. 1 ) 

HEP/CAHP Progh'am Costs : For school year 1982-83, t;p t^Ul funding for 
nineteen HEP projects (serving 2,305 participants) /wa^'SS, 851 ,000. The 
total funding for six CAMP projects {serving 47'! |)artici pants) was 
$1,159,580. The average cost per participant was $2,538.40 for HEP and 
52,462.17 for CAMP. {Source; l. 1) 

These figures should be compared to a cost analysis done in 1980 by Clark, 
Phipps, Clark and Harris, Inc., under contract to the U.S. Department of 
Labor ^whic^^ formerly administered HEP and CAMP). According fo their 
report, "Evaluation of the High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and 
the College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP)** {Source: *E. 2): 

Q The annual cost per sti»dent in HE? ranged from SI, 284 to S3, 777. The 
median expenditure was S2,347. Because HEP was totally a residential 
program, it was far more expensive than a local GEO program. Costs 
for such local programs in New York State were SllO for the "Adult High 
School Education Program" (AHSEP) and S400 for the "Fellowship Education 
Training Program** (FET'^). Job Coros, which was also residential but 
with a vocational training emphasis, cost 13,149 per participant. 
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C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Programs which emphasized career education without the GED were less 
costly than HEP because of their non-resioential character. The "Learn 
and Earn** program in Florida averaged $843 per stucfent. "Learn and Earn* 
IS for an inschool population and the primary objective is to keep 
farmworker youths in school. Job placemerit rates in these programs 
were not as high as in HEP. "Upward Sound," which has a surriiier residen- 
tial component in addition to veekend tutoring and remedial programs » 
was only slightly less expensive ($1,738) than HEP. 

0 The program that was most comparable to CAMP in objectives and target 
population was tne Department of Education *s Special Services Program. 
The latter was judged to be substantially less effective in retaining 
students in postseccndary education. Whi le CAMP had a retention 
rate of about 85 percent. Special Services has an overall success 
rate of 61 percent distributed among tUt 'ol towing outcomes: 



CAMP provided support, services for the first year of college while 
Special Services covered all four years. CAMP averaged $1,983 per 
student annually; Special Services cost only 5355. 

Program Effectiveness : According to the study (E. 2) conducted in 1979-80 
by Clarke Phipps, Ciark and Harris » Inc.: 

0 In 1979j approximately two-thirds of the HEP participants passed the 
GED examination (as compared to 56 percent in 1973)^ and 78 percent 
vture placed in jobs or postsecondary training or education programs; 

0 Historical data on CAMP participants showed high retention rates an^l 

satisfactory grade attainment (i.e.> GPA o^ 2.0, or average grade of 

"C") and low non-positive tenmnations {7*i Percent or less). 

* ■ 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recoftansndations for Legislation 

During Fiscal Year 1983^ o;:« major action '^as proposed to alter the sco^-5 
and ef fact of HE? and CAMP: The Department's Fiscal Year 198^ budget 
requested no funos for hEP and CAMP for Fiscal Years 1983 and 1984. 
This action -was t^asad on the costs of the two programs relative to tno 
costs of altemativi programs available for thesa s^iuoents. 

SuDOorzing Studies and ^alysis 

1. Summary of Facts and Figures on HEP/CAMP . Migrant education Program, 
wasmngton^ O.C, Novt^moer 1982. 

2. evaluation of '^-e Hign Scnool ccuivalency Program (hEP) and tne 
College Assi^tanca Migrant Program (CAi^P) . C!ar< , Phipps , ;iar'< > 
ano -larnsj [pc, ^asriinoton> J*C, June j 980. 



- made satisfactory academic progress. 

- transferred to another institution 
' graduated 



36. 6S 
7.9S 
16.75 
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F. Other Supporting Data 



1979 HEP/CAMP Prograws 
Participants' Characteristics 
(Percentage of Total Per Program) 



Etnmcity 
Hi spamc 
White 

Native American 
Black 

Asian American 
Esk i mo 



HEP 



^9% 
13.4% 
13.1% 
7.3S 
0.2% 
0.1% 



CAMP 

3.0% 
1.1% 
0.7% 
0.0% 
0.0% 



Age 

Under 21 

Age 21 or over 



82% 
18% 



64.4% 
35.6% 



Sex 
Men 
Women 



61.6% 
38.3% 



45% 
SS% 



Source: E.2 

[II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No Studies related to this program are currently m progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 

Progr.)m Operations: Louis J. McGuinness, (202) 245-2181 
Program Studias.: .^James J. English, (202) 24S-9401 
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AfiTS I^r EHfJCATION PROGRAM (no assigned CF^JA amber) 



I. gROf^RAM PRoni,!; 

Legislation: Section 53:i(b) of the Education ton sol idation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981 , p.L. 97-35, 20 U.S„C. 3851 . (Expires Septerrtjer 30, 
1937) Formerly Title [II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, P.L. 95-561. 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fisca. y ear Authori ration Appropriation 



1979 S20,000,00ri $3,000,000 

1980 20,000,000 3,500,000 
1931 20,000,000 3,150,000 
1982 3,1 50,000 2,025,000 
HH3 1/ 2,025,000 



P urpose : To conduct demon st^ ition programs regarding the involvement of 
Tiandl capped peoPle i^^ all the arts; to foster greater awareness of the need 
for arts programs for t'le handicapped; to sponsor fnodel programs in thd 
performing arts for children and yout/; and to support national netwr^c of 
state arts and education committees. 

Method 0^ Operation: T^e program is conducted through noncompetitive 
grants to the National Co*nnfttee on Arts for the Handicapped and the John 
F. lieonedy Center for the t^erfoming Arts. In FV 1<33T the grant anotints 
were *1 ,3SO,000 and '^^^75,000 respectively. 

Duration of Assistance: Cants dr9. made for a tweWe-nonth period with 
''enewal through reapol ication on an annual basis. 

Obligations of firanl Recioients: Financial and perfomanc^y'yjorts are due 
once a year. J*^ 



II, f^ESpQNSe TO Gc^X i^ ? 

^. ^oals and Objectives 

There '/«re no unique objectives m FY 1983. 

^. Progress ^nd AccaT^ol i snment s 

^lot ^pot ic5ble* 
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r. Costs, B^^nefits, and Ef ff>cti veness 

benefits Provtcied: Proqrm reconJs (£.1) show Vat in FY 1982 the National 
Committee on Arts for the Handicapped supported 204 Veri Special Arts 
F<:Stivals across the country. In addition, it held 6nO training sessions 
for teachers, artists, and parents regarding arts programs for the handi* 
capped. 

The Kennedy Center's prognm supported, in part, two types of 
^ert^f Us: 

1. t^e American College Theatre Festival 

2. activities of ^7 Mllance for Arts Education cooimittees 

In FY 1 983 the Kennedy Center* s supported activi ties expanded to Include 
the "Imagination Celebration,'* a program fc* children and youth. 

Population Served: Table 1 below stjmmarizes the number of program 
participants in FY 1<)8? by activity area. (£.1) 

TABLE 1 

FY Activity Number and Type of Participants 

Very Special Arts Festivals 300,0nn handicapped students 

Training Prograns 228, 75^^ teachers, artists, parents 

A?39rican College Theatre 975 college students 

Festival 

Alliance for Arts Education U6,n0n sludents, teachers, and par*^nts 

^rograns 

Plans for Prcgra Improvenent and Reccmendation s for Legislation 
Non^. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Pbove 
1. /innual 'Performance Reports, Progra^n Files, fltSE. 
^. Other Supportinf) Data 
None. 

III. RESPr*SE TO QEPA 41 7(b) 

No Studies related to this program are planned. 

Contacts ^or Hjrtbt^r Infomatlo fr 

?rogran ooerations; *<ay Hfenry, f?0?) 2^5-S?13 

?ro^r^n studies: Carol Chelemer, (?02) 
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tes 



This Program is one of several activities authorized by ECIA, Chapter 
2, Subchapter D. The maximum amount authorized foi Subchapter 0 is 
6 percent of the amount appropriated for Chapter 2. Subchapter 0 also 
establishes a minimum level ''or the Arts in Education program of 
52,025,000. ^ ^ 



4}.. 

■> ■ 
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I^^JEXPENSI^/E flOOK OISTRIBIITION ^j^OfiRAM (no as^ngned CFDA nur*>er) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Le'^ si ation r Section ^f<^b) of the Education Con sol Idatlon anrl Improve- 
ment Act of 1981 , P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 3851. (Expires September 30, 
1987) ForTiferly Title II, Part C of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, P.L. 9S-S61. 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 

1979 S 9.000,000 $6,000,000 

1980 10,000,000 fi,W0,0fW 

1981 1 1 ,000,000 5,850,000 
198? 1/ 5,^*;o,ooo 
19fi3 T/ 850,000 



Purpose : To support the distribution of inexpe'isive books to students 
three >ears old through high school age to help motivate them to learn to 
read. 

■method of Operation : The program U admini stered thrcL^gh a sole source 
contract awar^iea ^o "fading is Fundamental, Inc. (f^IF) 

Authori zed Activities ; f^IF allocates funds to local community associations 
which tlien distribute the books. Cominunity support through volunteer acti- 
vities by educators, parents, librarians, dfid business and civic leaders 
is a key e?enent of the program. Projects may support up to 75 percent 
of the cost of book purchases, in general, ^nd 100 percent of book costs 
for migrant children. RIF also works with approxima'^.ely 1?5 booK publisher^ 
to provide discounts on books. 

Ouration of Assistance: The contract is awardei for a tv^lve-month period 
with renewal made through reappl ication on an annual basis. 

Ot/1iqations of Cofitractor : Financial and performance reports are due once 
a year. 



11. RESPONSE TO f^EPA 417(a) 

A, ^oals and Objectives 

Tnere -/jere no unique objectives in FY 

P rogress and Accompl i shnents 
Vot appl tcable. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served: In FY 19R'^ about 2.4 million children in 3,000 cormnjnittes 
received books through the efforts of more than 100,000 volunteers. (E.l) 

benefits Provided: In FY 1983 about 7.4 -nillion books were distributed. 
Since l9/fi, thi program has di stributed almost 40 mil 1 ion books. (E.l ) 

Program Effectiveness : The sole evaluation study of the p^^ogram was carried 
out in i980 by tne General! ftesearch Corporation. (E.2) The tw objectives 
of the study v^re to: 

1. determine the effectiveness of the IBOP in generating reading 
motivation ; and 

2. describe the process by which books are acqui rsd and di stributed to 
children. 

Lack of funding precluded the completion of work on objective 1 which ^uld 
have included a pre* and post-analysfs about the influences on, and attitudes 
of, Children toward reading. The final report is descriptive of the program's 
activities and effects rather than analytic. It found that the program 
was en thusiastically supported by school pe 'sonnel , parents, volunteers , 
and sponsoring community agencies, ^spondents reported their beliefs 
that trie proqram represented the only source of books most participating 
chiidren had In their homes, that it stimul ted greater parental Involve- 
trient in their children's reading, and that it had beneficial imoacts on 
school-comrnunity and school *parent relations. 

0. Plans for ^ro^jram Inorovefnsnt and Recommendations for Legislation 
^ione. 

? . Supporting Studies an d Analyses Cited in Section C Jbove 

1. Annual Reports of 3IF, Inc., OGSE. . , 

?. Jn Evaluation of the R1ght-to-^ari inexpensive Hook Oistr^butlon 
Program General Rese^irch Corpo^^ation, Mc Le^fi ^ r^i rginia , 
October, 1980. 

F. Other Supportino Qata 

None. 



HI. nSP^'iSZ TO ;t=^A i17fb): 

^'io f'jrzner <;*:jc!les related to "lis Dr'^cram ar^ ^lanne'i. 




Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Kay Henry, (202) 245-8213 

Program studies: Carol Chelemer, {?02) 24S-9401 

Hotes 

of 



Program of 55,BS0,r)00. 



several activities authorized by ECU Chapter 2, 
max i mum amount autJiori zed For SubcJiapte r n i s 6 

Chapter 2. Subchapter 0 
Book Distribution 



This program is one 
Subchapter 0. The 

percent of the toal aiount appropriat**d for 
also establishes a minimum for the Inexpensive 
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SECRETARY'S OIS ^ETIONARY PROGRAM^-OISCRETIONARY ACTIVITIES 
TO IMPRO-i ELEMENTARY ANO SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(CFDA Nos. 84J22, 84.073, and 84,123} 

Highlights : 

0 Grant comp^nUions assisted projects no implement tiie recommendations 
of the Nationa! Commission on Excellence in Education, including several 
jn teacher mc ti ves , parental choice, and school boards. (Section 
II. B below) 

0 Four ^'ograms s.ieci fied in the budget or Congressional reports v€re 
implemented; National Di f fusion ftetwork , Law-relateu Education , 

Education TeUvision and Technology, and the Evaluation of the Slock 
Grant. (ILb) 



I. PROGRAM PRDFILE 

Legislanon : Section 563(a) of the Education Con sol idation and Improve- 
rtiei't Act or 1981 . P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S-C. 385K (Expires Se;jten*er 30, 1987} 



Purpos e: To ganger and dibseminate infonnation on the effectiveness of 
programs to meet the needs of individuals served by the E^iucation Con^ 
seliaation «nd Imorovement Act (ECIA) and to asse'^s the needs of those 
individuals, to support research and demonstrations related to purposes 
of the ECIA, to improve educational personnel training, and to assist 
State and local educators in their implementation of the ECIA. 

Structure : Hie Secretary's Discretionary Program assisted programs m 
rour cateoon is: (1 ) those mandated by the authori zing statute (Arts 
in Education, Alconol and Drug /4)use, and Inexpensive Book Distrlbuj^t)n 
!/)< (2) that required by report ^I'^nguage for the Fiscal Year •r983 
appropriation^ act (Law-relsted Education), (3) those included in the 
budget request or House or Senate committee reports (ftation^l Diffusion 
'^tetworic, Educational Television and Tecnnology, and Evaluation of the ECIA 
Chapter ? 31oc:< Grant), and (4) new discretionary initiatives undertaken by 
the Oew t-n^ent. Table 1 aepicts the funding flow for tne Secretary's 
Oiscretionary Program m terms of those four categories of programs. This 
Chapter briefly describes activities under categories (2) tnrougn (4), 2/ 



Funding : 



Fiscal Year 

— \^yj 



Authori 2a\ion 



Appropriation 
528,765,000 



1/ 
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Table 1. Secretary's Oiscrenionary Program, Fiscal Year 1983 
Intended Funding Flew: Total, Mandates, Appropriation Report 
ftecoiranendation , Responses to Departmental rte<^uests, 
Secretarial Initiatives 




Funding Flow 

Total Appropriation : 

(1) Programs Mandated by the ECIA 2/ 
Arts in Education 
Inexpensive Book Distribution 
Alcohol and Drug A'^use 



$2,025,000 
5.850.000 
2,850,000 



$28,765,000 
[1 0,725,000] 



Subtotal 



$13,040,000 



(2) Program and level of fun ding 
in Appropriation Act report 
Law-related Education 



[1 ,000,000] 




S-.Dtotal 



$17,040,000 



(3) Congressional Responses to Oepartiiiental 
Budget Requests : 

Programs cited in Touse or Sen^te Committee 
reports; 

National Oiffusion Network 310,000,000 
Educational Television and 

Technology 2,710,318 
Evaluation of the Chapter 2 

Slock Grant 1 .000,000 

Subtotal 



[13,710.318] 



5 3,329,682 



(4) Oiscretionary Portion, for Secretary's 
Initiat jves : 



S 3,329,682 



lERLC 
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Structure: {Continued) 



0 Category Z: Program recomioended by Appropriations Act report 

Under the Law^related Education Program^ the Department assists projects 
to institutionalize activities about the legal syitem n elementary and 
secondary cla^^srooms. The Secretary's Discretionary Program provided 
nearly $1 mi 1 1 ion for lawrelated education in Fiscal Year 1983. 

0 Category 3: Programs cited by House or Senate CoTwnittee reports in 
response to the Aomimstration 's cuoget request 

under the national Diffusion Network , organizations that have developed 
products or practices cert^fi^^l by the Department's Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel and that have ^ietworS^ grants disseminate information about 
those efforts throughout the Nation as "Developer/Demonstrators.* Agen- 
cies help local educators learn aDout the certified products or prac- 
tices through support from "State Facilitator Grants-** 8oth types of 
grants are awarded competitively and may last as long as four years 
depending on performance and availability of funds. Contracts are also 
awarded competitively and for varying lengths of time for organizations 
tc provide technical assistance to NON grantees and to identify and 
assess promising practices. The Secretary's Discretionary Program pro- 
vided $10 million for NON m Fiscal Year 1983. 

Under the tducaticn Television and Technology Program ^ contracts and 
grants are awarded compeiitively to organizations both to develop* 
refine, and distribute educational television programs and to develop 
projects and scnool -based demonstrations of educational technology. 
The Sec^ -tary's Discretionary Program provided 5i;v710»318 for educational 
televr on and tecnnology in Fisc. ^ Year 1SS3. 

Uhder the effort to evaluate the Chapter Z Block Grant > the Oepartjnent 
supported numerous studies and a state sponsored evaluation conference. 
These are described more in Chapter 1D4 of this Report. 

0 Category 4> T he Secretary's N^w Initiatives 

Speiial Initiatives in Fiscal Year 1^83 included a grants ccmpetitia: 
■/o^ fund research and demonstration projects on three inemes; improving 
ttie c}uaiity of teach;ng tnrough incentives^ strengthening school Doarcis^ 
and expanding parental choice. The Secretary's Discretionary Program 
spent over S2 million on projects under these themes in Fiscal year 
^'TS83. Other Secretarial Initiatives '^ro fi fteen projects incJuding 
new activities ^ sucn i% tne convening of i^tiona 1 Coiwnission on 
cxcsllence :n i^ucation and regional meetings to discuss its findincSj 
or continuation of previously fuidea e^'forts (such as Cities in Scnoolsj. 
These fifteen projects totalled SiJ 92,732 m Fiscal Year 1983. 
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11. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417 {a ) 
A. Goals and Objectives : 

Curing FV 1983, the Ctefjartment * s principal objectives with respect to 
this program were as follows: 

0 Through the Secretary's Special Initiatives, to 

- stimulate the i-^iplementation of the recommendations of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education through support of research 
and demonstration activities, and 

- stimulate research and demonstration of effective means to increase 
parental choice, promote teacher incenf'ves, atii strengthen scnooi 
boards. 

0 Through the National Diffusion Network, to 

- disseminate more information in i-he Secretary's priority areas , 
especially in technology applications, adult literacy, and teaching 
of math and science , 

- increase number, quality, and geographic spread of adoptions of 
exemplary efforts, and 

- provide technical assistance. 

0 Through the Education Television and Technology program, to 

- continue to make available high-quality educational television 
programming, particularly for children, and 

- assist States and localities in making good use of new instructional 
technologies, notably microcomputers. 

0 Through the Law-related Education Program, to 

* 

- assist sites in making educati()n^l activities about the legal^' sy^ ;m 
p^rt .of the curriculum. ^ 

8. Progresfe and Accomplishments 

0 Fifteen projects were funded to implement the Natunat Coiflmission on 
Excellence in Educa* on's recommendations, lotaliing ;j/t over $1 
m/} 1 ion* 

0 Proposals funded included a demonstration of increasing parental chrtce 
throunh open enrollment across a district's schools, 12 projeci,> on 
teacher incentives, and 3 on school boards. 
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Progress and AcrompMs'ments : (Continued) 

0 The riational Oirfts^on Network continued support or 53 State F^^cilitator 
and 91 Oevelope^-Dem jnstrator grants; funded 24 new projects in tech- 
no! ogy , lUsracy , reading {grade C and above) , science > and math; 
assisted the implementation of ten "technol ogy 1 ioMhouses" funded 
Initial ly in FY 1982; identifieci oOO new promising projects in different 
geographic areas; and gave technical assistance to 35 projects about 
their submissions to the Joint OioSj^mination Review Panel. 

0 The Educational Television and Technol ogy program funded 1 ? school - 
based techno! ogy demon stfv^ti on s; funded three continuations of pro- 
gramming* storage/caption in t; and training efforts ; and achieved over 
5>000 placemfeni-j of educational programs on public^ commercial^ and 
cable television. 

c. Costs > benefits, and Effect i veness 

Efforts Fi'nded : Over 250 corcracts and grants were awarded frc^ai the Fiscal 
year 1983 funds: 33 in the Secretary's specific priority ar^as; 175 by the 
National Diffusion Network; 15 in Educational Television and Technology; i4 
in Law-related Education; and about ?*5 in other areas. 

Cost and Effectiveness: 

0 Under th^ Secretary's priority are^s , awards ranged from about 56 > )C0 
to Over 5300,000. T:Wy support activities curing school year 1983-64^ 
so 10 data on their effectiveness are available yet, 

0 Under the >Vational Diffusion Network ^ costs are roughl ' $700 per scnool 
or aoout S6 per scurjent served. The effectiveness che afforc can ^>e 
assessed in terms of the numoer and g^jographic spread of sites adopting 
ex^ifnplary projects , educators ' satisfaction wUh the products being 
distributed, the degree to which exen^lary practic >s are faithful ly 
impl enientea in ihe adopting sites> end the gains in $i.udent. performance. 
Data on eacn are presented below: 

0 Spread of Exemplary Pro j ects : Based upon figures compiled from 

FY 1933 project appiica^-ons (sae EA oelow^, program staff estimate 
tnat 14,000 sc^ioots v€r^ adopting and implementing exemplary projects. 
More tnan 65>00C fducators received irntiining to use proau::ts and 
practireSj and approximately 1.7 miP;on students^ or 4 percent 
of fall 1982 elementary /secondary enrollment* are being served oy 
proJe:ts adopted in these new sues, 

0 ridel;iy of ProjecZ Inpleinentat^cn: Vi *arlier evaJud^:ior 

repcrteo Znac pr^^ects implemented /i a the WW wfe re reasonao 1 y 
faunfui to develooer scecificiticns* Sirninariy, results from 
current studies (;.2 and nave sno^^ cnat N'ON pvject adopters 

are i:nplemefit tng :ne new practices w;trj ccnSTceraoie ' :n}izy. 
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D. Plans for Program Improvement and Reconmiendations for Legislaticjn 

In order to award grants early enough for pi anning and Implementation 
of demonstrations during school year 19S4-S5, notices dbout grant 
ccrnipetitions supported by the Secretary's Discretionary Fund will 
be published earlier In the yedr. 

Proposed NDN program regulations will require previously funded projects 
to provide evidence of gains in student achievement. 

E. Supporting Studies and Maiysis Cited in Section C Above: 

1. National Diffusion Network analyses of Grantee Applications. 

2. Crandall , David P. and Associates, People, Policles'^hd Practices: 
Examining the Chain of School Improvement, Volumes l-X. Aidover, HA: 
The Network, inc. , 1983. . 

3. Crandall, D;P., C.L. Thcmipson , and J*A. Taylor, Tte tetional Diffusion 
Network: A Special Report . Andover, HA; The NETWORK^ Inc. NOvencer 

4. Campeau, P.L,, et al . , Final Report: Evaluation of Project Information 
Package Dissemination and Implementation. Palo Alto, CA; Anerican 
Institutes for Research, January, 

5. &nrick, J. A., Evaluation of the National Diffusion Network, Vols. I 
and 2, Menlo Parle, CA: Stanford Research Institute, 1977. 

6. Steams, M.S., Evalt;ation of the Field Test of Project Information 
Packages: Volume I-Summary Report, fienio Park, CA: Stanford Re- 
search Institute, iy//. 



III. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417(b) 

No studies about programs supported by the Secretary's Discretionary Fund 
are In progress. 

Contact for Further Information 
Program Operations : 

National Olffusion Network: Lee Mickline, (202) 653-7000 

Educational Television and Technology: Jtean .Narayanan, (202) ^54-5355 

Law-related Education: George Rhodes* (202) 245-3223 

Discretionary Grant Competitions; /^ry Jtean LeTendre, (202) 426-5*125 
Program Studies : vfeinneimer, (202J 2^^-3877 
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1. Section 563 of ECIA authorizes up to six percent of the funds 
appropriated for Cftapter 2 of the ECIA to be used for the 

. Secretary's Discretionary Fund. 

2. Each of the three programs (nandated by law in the Secretary's 
Discretionary Fund Is covered by a separate chapter in the 
^nual Evaluation Report. 
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BILINGUAL EOUCATIOH-OISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES/ 
STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, INSTITUTIONS Of HIGHER EDUCATION, 
AND NONPROFIT PRIVATE ORGANIZATIOMS 
(ClFDA No* 84*003) \ 



HIGHLIGHTS 

0 Administration proposed amendments to the Bilingual Education Act 
known as the Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 19S3 (IKO)* 

0 The Secretary submitted a Congresslonally mandated report on bilingual 
education programs Involving parents to the House Appropriations 
Conmlttee on January 7, 1983* 

K PROGRAM PROFILE 

Leglsl atlon : Pa* 89-10, as amended by pa* 95-561, Title VII of ESEA 
of 1565; 20 U*S*C* 3221-3261* 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorisation Appropriation 

1979 $ 232,000,000 $ 161,400,000 

1980 299,000,000 171 ,763,000 

1981 ; 446,000,000 1/ 161 ,427,000 

1982 139,970,000 7/ 138,058,000 

1983 139,970,000 7/ 138,057,000 



Purpose: To develop and carry out programs of bilingual education In 
elementary and secondary schools. Including activities at the pre- 
school level , which are designed to meet the educational needs of 
children of limited English proficiency (LEP); to demonstrate effective 
ways of providing such children with instruction designed to enable them, 
while using their native language, to achieve competence in English; 
and to build the capacity of grantees to continue programs of bilingual 
education after Federal funding ceases* 

Program Co r^^ nents : The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages At. airs administers the ESEA Title VII 811ingual Education 
Program and funds 12 subprograms* Basic Projects In Bilingual Education, 
Oemonstratlon Projects, and Desegregation Support .Projects will be dis- 
cussed In this chapter; the remaining 9 programs are discussed In other 
chapters* A description of the three programs follows: 
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1* Basic Projects in Bilingual Education * A Basic Project grant Is award- 
ed to establish, operate or Improve programs of bilingual education to 
assist children of limited English profic1en^.y as defined in the legiv 
lation to inprove their ^glish language skills* Programs supported by 
the BiUngual Education Act are Intended to assist children to be able 
to enter an alNEnglish-latiguage educational program as soon as possible* 
At present, LEAs are required to design programs within a framework that 
requires the use of English, and to the extent necessary, the child^s home 
language in instruction irt non-language subject areas* The projects are 
intended to build the capacity of the grantee to maintain programs of^ 
bilingual education when Federal funding is reduced or no longer avail- 
able* 

2* Demonstration Projects * This prograqj provides financial assistance 
to de!!!Ojistrate exemplary approaches to providing programs of bilingual 
education and to build the capacity of the grantee to'maintain those pro- 
grams when Federal funding Is reduced or no longer available. In addition 
to demonstrating exemplary practices, these projects must meet the re- 
quirements that apply to the Basic Projects Progran. 

3. Desegregation Support Program* This ^jrogr^m provides financial assist- 
ance to local school districts * which are Implementing desegregation 
plans to meet the needs of minority group children who are from an 
environment in which a dominant language Is other than English and who» 
because of language barriers and cultural differences, do not have 
equality of educational' opportunity. The program supports bilingual- 
bi cultural instructional projects and curriculum development projects* 

Eligibility : ,.iocgl educational agencies, institutions of higher education 
applying jai^tlj^^^'with one or more local education agencies, or an ele- 
mentary or secondary school operated or funded by the Biireau of Indian 
Affairs^Jar a non-profit organization or Indian tribe are eligible for the 
Basic Grant and Demonstration program* 

Eligibility for the Desegregation Support Program Is contingent upon a 
local school district meeting the requirements of Section 6D6(a) and 606 
(c) of the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), as amendeiPby P*L* 95 w 561 . 2/ 
The first requirement is a section dealing with school districts imple- 
menting desegregation plans; the second provides guidelines concerning in* 
eligibility for assistance* If an applicant * school district does not 
meet the requirements f n Section 6D6(c) of ESAA, the Secretary uses 
the procedures for show cause conferences established by regulations 
under T^tle VI of ESAA. The Secretary uses the procedures for '^ranting a 
waiver of ineligibility described in Section 606(c} and in regulations 
Implementing -that section. A nonprofit private agency. Institution, or 
organization may apply for a grant if It has received a request for 
curriculum development from an eligible local school district or one that 
has received a waiver of Ineligibility* 
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Applicant Requirements : To be eligible for assistance In the Basic Pro- 
jects program and the Demonstratloi. Projects program, an applicant must 
meet the requirements found in the reguUtions applicable to those pro- 
grams. The requirements include: . 

K An applicant must establish an advisory council to assist in the de- 
velopment of its application. Requirements pertaining to advisory coun- 
cils are contained In 34 CFR 50K20. 

2. An applicant must provide for the participation in its project of 
children enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the area to be served, 
whose educational needs; language(s)» and grade 1evel(s} are of a similar 
type to those which the project is Intended to Address. Requirements per- 
taining to private school participation are contained in 34 CFR S0K2K 

3. An applicant must Include adequate auxiliary and supplementary training 
programs for persons who are participating In, or preparing to participate 
in, the programs of bilingual education to be supported by the proposed 
project. Applicants s^iould refer to 34 CFR 501J0(b) and (c) for the types 
of training activities authorized and to 34 CFR 500.41 for the rates for 
allowable costs for trainees participating in the training activities. 

4. A local educational agency, applying as a sole or joint applicant, is 
required to iiold at least one meeting, open to che public, to discuss the 
contents of its application. Requirements for scheduling and holding this 
open meeting are contained in the Education Department General Admini- 
strative Regulations (34 CFR 75.139-75.141). The local .educational agency 
must complete the certification form in the appl icatlon package. This 
requirement must be met regardless of whether the local educational agency 
is designated as the applicant under 34 CFR 75.128. 

5. <}oint applicants must complete a special certification form in the 
application package. 

6. An applicant must provide a copy of its application to the appropriate 
State educational agency In its State in advance of submitting it to the 
Department of Education. Requirements pertaining to State educational 
agency review are contained in 34 CFR 500.20. 

Ar eligible school operated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs must 
submit it^ application for comment to the Secretary cf Interior or his 
or her desl9nee, using procedures outlined in 34 CFR 500.20(c). 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Awards for the Demonstration and 
Sas1c Project programs ari For a *project period ranging from one to 
three years. Desegregation grants to local districts are also fof a 
period of one to three years. Nonprofit oroanizations applying for che 
Desegregation program are eligible for 1-5 years of assistance-. Contin- 
uation of a multi-year award is conditioned on the 'aviilabi liny of funds^ 
and grantee* s ^JemonsLrat^on of satisfactory progress toward acmev^ng 
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program objectives. Following negotiation with the approved applicant, 
the Education Department Grants Officer sends notification of the grant 
award to the recipient. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Specific reporting requirements are con- 
talned in the grant document. Periodic audits should te made as p^rt of 
the recipients' systems of financial management and internal control to 
meet the terms and conditions of grants and other agreements. 

n. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fa) j 

A. Goals and Objectives : ^ 

1. The Demonstration Projects Program's funding priorities as established 
by the Secretary in FY 1983 were on serving the following populations: 
exceptional children, juvenile delinquents, preschool children, and 
recent ifnmigrant children. The Demonstration Projects Program also had 
funding priorities for new projects that demonstrated exemplary approaches 
to the following components of a program of bilingual education: conwnanity 
or parental involvement, curriculum development, instructional technology, 
and participation of children whose language is English. 

2. No new goals were identifie^d for the Basic Projects Program or the 
Desegregation Program., ^ 

6. Progress and Accomplishments : 

0 Federal financial assistance' in the amount of approximately $76.1 
million was provided to 551 projects located in local educational 
agencies throughout the United States during FY 1983. This included 
305 continuation awards and 246 new awards. 

0 TwQrty-five n^w demonstration program awards focused on the five prior- 
ity areas cited above, with 25 continuations also being made, for a 
tot:>^ of 50 awards., 

C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Costs : In FY 1983, $84,126,000 was awarded through grants to 
local school districts for Basic and Demonstration Projects. For the 
1982-83 school year. Title VII projects spent approximately $351 per 
enrolled LEP student. This amount is based on the total funds awarded to 
local districts divided by the number of LEP students served. 
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C* Costs, Benefits^ and Effectiveness ^ Grants to School Otstricts 
(Continued) 



Districts Served . In FY 1983* 551 Sasic grants were awarded to districts 
to serve about 216,789 LEP and 45^896 non-LEP students speaking more than 
80 different languages* Under the Demonstration Projects program, 50 
projects in 23 States were, funded to serve about 11 ,050 students :fpeaking 
20 different languages* Since tfie firs^. grant awards were made la 1969* 
over 700 different school districts have ^Ceived one or more basic 
grants* These districts Include about 70 percent of all students usually 
spesking a non*Eng11sh language and include almost half of all districts 
with significant numbers of students who usual 1y speak a non-^Engllsh 
1p«^guage* Eleven desegregation support projects operated at a cost of 
$2*4 million in FTf 1^983* 

Students Served : Title VII 8asic Projects served 216J89 LEP students and 
45*896 non-LEP students during the 1983-1984 school year through 551 
projects* Thirty percent of the projects served fewer than 200 students* 
34 percent enrolled from 200-399 students, and 36 percent served over 400 
students* 

A recent study funded by Title Vtl found that Spanish Is the most frequent 
project language (74 percent)* However* more than 90 different languages 
were found in the Tltl^ Vtt projects (El)* Only one language group was 
served by 73 percent of the projects* but 13 percent served three or more 
language groups (El)* 

Two-thirds of school principals Interviewed in this study classified their 
Title Vtt LEP students as performing below national norms while one-third 
of the principals classified non-^LEP Title Vtt participants as below 
average in achievement (El)* 

Student Coverage: The adequacy of program coverage depends on how many 
children need bilingual education* The extent to which there are programs 
funded by State and loc^l governments must ^Iso be considered* For the 
1982-83 school year, Title Vtt reported serving 159,900 children in 498 
3asic Projects and 15*850 students in 61 Oemcnstratlon Projects* Addition-^ 
a1 federally funded bilingual education and English as a second language 
(£SL) services were provided to 492*347 students (school year 1981-82) 
under Title t* ESEA* Additional federally funded services are provided 
by the Refugee Assistance Act to 143*000 children (see Chapter 203) and 
the Migrant program (see Chapter 102* language services unknown)* 

tn 1982 at least ^2 States had bilingual education programs* The Education 
Commission of the States estimates that in 1980, State programs served 
760*000 students (E2)* Estimates for the 1981-82 school year are not 
available* The number of sti/dents served by purely local programs Is 
unknown* tf there Was minimal duplication among these .^ederal and State 
programs .an<l considering there are also locally funded programs, as many 
as 1*509,000 students may have b€en ser/ed In 1981*82. 
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2. CostSt Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 



Eligibility for Title VII Assistance. According to the Act, limited Eng- 
lish proficient students are eligible for Title VI 1 assistance. The 
regulations implementing Title VII, ESEA define ''limited English profici- 
ency,** with reference to an Individual, to mean an individual who was not 
born in the United States or whose native language is other than En9l1sh; 
who comes from a home environment in which a language other than English 
is most relied upon for conHhUnication; or who is an American Indian or 
Alaskan native and comes fron* an environment in which a language other 
than English has had a significant Impact on his or ^her level of English 
language proficiency and who, '*by reason thereof** has sufficient diffi- 
culty In ur>derstanding, speaking, reading, and writing the English language 
to deny the Individual the opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms 
where the language of Instruction Is English. Local districts in which 
such students are enrolled ft^ eligible to apply for Title VII assistance. 
Title yil grants are awarded* on a discretionary basis* 

Identifying such children has, turned out to be very difficult. Estimates 
of the number of students whose ability to learn ir» an all-English speaking 
classroom Is hindered by their dependence on a aon-English language range 
from 934,000 (E5) to 3,600,000 (E3). The latter figure is the limited 
English proficient (LEP) estimate from the Children's English ^.n(l Services 
Study which used the Cangt:age Measurement and Assessment Instruments 
(LMJAI) tesi. to classify children who are first identified from non-Jng- 
lish home backgrounds. It must be noted that these procedures make it 
possible for English speaking students from non-English language back- 
grounds to be classified as lEP. For example, a recent study among the 
Cherokee nation found the LMJAI test classfied 50 percent of the monoling- 
ual English-speaking Cherokee students as LEP (E19)£/. Barnes (E4} reanal- 
yzed the Children's English and Services Study datT takino an additional 
factor; language dominance, into account and found that over two^thlrds of 
the estlnated 3.6 million limited English proficient students speak 
English as their dominant language* Barnes concluded **the number of chil- 
drea whose opportunities to benefit from education are curtailed by 
dependence on a language other than English is almost certainly not more 
than 1*5 million and possibly less than 1 million. The current statute 
which defines LEP student eligibility for Title VII programs does not 
include consideration of language dominance. 

Selection of Students : In 1976 the AIR study (E6) found that fewer than 
one-third of Title vll enrollees in ''Spanish/English Basic projects'* 
were limited English speaking. Consequently, the 1978 amendments to the 
Act included a provision that **a program of billngua* instruction may 
Include the participation of children whose language Is English, but In 
no event shall the percentage of such children exceed 40 percentum.** 
What little data that are available from recent studies siggest that 
while Improvements have been made in targeting services, problems still 
exist in some projects. 
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C* Costs, Benefits* and Effectiveness (Continued) 



The Classroom Instrtictional Component Study (El) fo'jnd that in jelf- 
.contained classroons* 43 percent of the students were LEP; or 57 percent 
of the students served by Title VXl projects in self-contained classrooms 
were non-LEP* Several atidlts ty the Department's OffictiOf the Inspector 
General have found seme Title. VII projects exceeded the 40 percent limi- 
tation oh the participation of children whose native language is English* 
The Inspector Genera1*has made recommndations to the Office of Bilingual 
Educatl-on and Minority Languages Affairs regarding the procedures used 
to Identify Title VII participants sa that they may be Improved to further 
reduce the enrollment of English-speaking students (E7»S»d)* 

In addition to the question of compliance with the 1978 Amendments* the 
statute does not directly address the question of language dominance* 
LEP students can» under current provisions* be English dominant* Indeed* 
under some circumstances* monolingual English speaking students can be 
classified as LEP* 

* • 

Language Use* The Bilingual Edticatlon Act defines a ''program of bilingual 
education" as a program of Instruction designed for children of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) In elementary or secondary schools In which 
there is instruction given in and study of English and* to the extent 
necessary to allow a child to achieve competence In the English language* 
the native language of the LEP children* To the extent necessary* a 
program of bilingual education must provide native language Instruction 
in all courses or subjects of study which will allow a child vO progress 
effectively through the educational system* 

Of the S?A projects operating in igSO-*Sl« 51 percent utilized the native 
language only until students could participate in .English instruction 
(El), (mo Infcrmatloi is available on how* long children are ke:jt in 
the program*) Of the projects* 38*9 percent taught eitner reading or 
all subjects in both languages all the time* Five percent used an ESL- 
alone program^ and 5 percent provided oral instruction In the native 
language while teaching all subjects in English (El)* 

Teachers reported the percentage of nti/vutes per week of time given to 
the use of English for instruction by subject: English (86 percent); ESL 
(82 percent) * native language arts (12 percent); math (71 percent) ; 
social studies (72 percent)* science (73 percent); cultural enrichment 
(61 percent) (El)* 

* 

Project Ooeratfons * According to a recently completed study> projects in 
local districts receiving Title VII funds are somewhat more likely to 
serve grades i-3 (SO'dS percent) than to serve students in the higher 
elementary grades {59-70 percent)* or In grades 7 and 8 (28 percent). 
Among the goals stated for projects newly funded in J980-81 were Snglljh 
skills (97 percertt of the projects)^ social studies/cultural heritage (^2 
percent)* math/science (79 percent)^ InserVlce training (79 percent), 
college cqursewor^ (68 percent)* and native language skills (67 oercsnt) 
(El )* 
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C- C<is:: s » Benefits^ and Effectlvaness (Continued) 

According to Title VII evaluation reports^ twice as M^y projects reported 
teaching math In the non*Engllsh language as a project einphasls as did 
teaching tnatb In English* Reading 1n the non<Ef>gllsh language i^as given 
as a project emphasis by 50 percent more projects as emphasized English 
reading* The most frequently mentioned project objective In the ^valuation 
repq^s was Reaching the minority culture and history^ which Is required 
by Title VII legislation (Ell). ■ 

According to a recent study» three-^quarters of the projects employed a 
fulUtlme project -director* The average project employed -6*8 aldes» 85 
percent 1n fuU^lme positions* - Most projects also employ resource 
teactiefs* Aides were most^often used for ESL and native language arts * 
instruction {El)s 

An advanced degree was held by over one-^quarter of the classroom^ teaphers 
and over half the resource teachers*' Bilingual education* certificates 
were held by about 40 percent of the classroom teachers* ^ Teachers hid 
7^9 years experience* Nlnety-^seven percent of classroom teachers re^ 
ctlved Inservtce training In 1980*81* Jwo-thlrds of the teachers report- 
ed they ;^re proficient In a non«Engllsh language^ and half the teachers 
reported having taught jsing k non^Engllsh language at iome point during 
their career (£1)* 

One*th1rd of the project directors and half the principals reported using a 
pulNout approach^ either exclusively or In ccmbinatlon with a clas^srocm 
program* Use of pulNout was greater at the higher elementary grades and 
varied considerably by subject with 37 percent pull*out for ESL and 8 
percent pull*out In science and social studies* Spanish only projects 
were less likely to use pulUout.than were other languages (El)* 

/> 

One*th1rd of school principals reported scheduling problems due to multi* 
pie programs for LEP stuJents (El)* 

o 

Improvements In Program ^nylementatlon* The first national evaluation of 
Title VII (Efi^ElO) completed in 1977 presented data on the quainy of 
program Implementation* Experts generally assessed these data as Indlcat* 
Ing there were serious shortcomings In program Implementation* A recent 
descriptive* study of Titie VII classrooms In the 1980-81 school year 
reports that project directors- Indicated that there have been considerable 
Improvements In program Implementation (El )« 

The data showed that 91 percent of project directors said- they had a 
written plan for administering the project. Ninety-four percent of these 
directors said they followed their plan* and 71 percent indicated that 
their plan Included written management objectives. The data also showed 
that 81 percent of project directors reported that they had prepared 
mu1t1*year project plans for their Initial proposal* Seventy-Height 
percent of these project directors Indicated that they had Implenented 
their ntultl-year project plans to a great or very great extent (El)* 
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X* Costs, Benefits t and Effectiveness (Continued) 



Program Effects : How effective is Title VII? This is a difficult question 
to answer* ifie large majority of project evaluations are so flawed in 
their research design that they cannot be used to assess the impact of 
the program* Each Title VII grantee is required by law to conduct a 
project evaluation* For the 1980*81 school year, there should have been 
550 evaluation reports; there were 355* Of these* only 84 were found to 
meet minimum levels of scientific quality to explain whether or not the 
program had an effect on the participants (Ell)* 08EMLA is taking steps 
to Improve evaluation quality* 

The first (and only) national evaluation of Title VII found In 1975 that 
Title VII had no effect on math performance and i negative affect on 
English (EIO)* More recently, in a review of the evaluation literature, 
of both Title VII and non*Title VII bilingual education programs, 8aker 
and de Kanter (E12,13} found mixed results for bilingual education* For 
both English and math, some programs achieved gains, some were ineffective, 
but some had negative effects* 

In a survey of teachers in Title VII projects, great or very great project 
impacts were reported in the following areas by percentage of teachers: 
Spoken Engl ish (58 percent). Cultural Awareness (70 percent). Academic 
Skills (65 percent), Reading (62 percent). Native Language (69 percent). 
Self-image (81 percent), and Attitude Toward School (79 percent) (El)* 

Capacity 8uildin9* One of the major intents of the basic grant program 
Is to provide limited, short-term intervention in an LEA to improve the 
LEA'S capacity for meeting the needs of limi*.^d English prtficient stu- 
dents* Many L£As have received Title Vtl assistance for considerable 
periods: 314 (40 percent of all LEAs receiving grants) LEAs have received 
Title VII grants for six years or more; 111 LEAs have received grants for 
ten years or more* , 

To assess probability of institutionalization, the Title VII project and 
district staff were asked 1n a recent stu^y if the project was effectively 
accomplishing Its goals end meeting local needs* Almost three*quarters 
of the superintendents who were interviewed believed the project was 
effectively accomplishing Its goals to a great or very great degree* In 
addition, approximately two-thirds of teachers considered the project to 
be a definite advantage or a vital addition to the district's educational 
system* However, district administrators were concerned aDout their 
Jibillty to continue the project without Federal funding* Seventy-six per- 
cent of superintendents, 82 percent of Federal program coordinators, and 
72 percent of principals said that bilingual education services would be 
reduced or dropped if Title VII funding was reduced or discontinued (£1)* 
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D* Plans for Program Itnproveifignt and Recommendations for Legislation 



In addition to eniphasUing strongly the development of school districts' 
capacity to serve limited English proficient children, the legislative 
proposal would restructure the basic grants to school districts program* 
revising program goals and criteria and ending long-term ait? to districts* 
Funding priority would be given to districts «rving children with the 
greatest immediate need: those whose usual language is not English. 

Finally, budget policy Is phasing out desegregation grants* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Abov e: 

1* Cardenas* R* and others* A Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instruc- 
tion Component of the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education Program, Hay 
15, 1983* Development Associates, Arlington, Virginia. Contract 300- 
79-0675* 

2* The Condition of Bilingual Education in the Nation, ig82* U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education* 

3* O'Halley, J*H* Children's'English and Services Study: Language Minor- 
ity Children with Limited English Proficiency in the United States* 
Rosslyn, Va.: InterAmerica Associates. 

4* Barnes, R* The Size of the Eligible Larguage Minority Population in 
Baker* K* and de Kanter* A* (eds*) Bilingual Education: A Reappraisal 
of Federal Policy * Lexington, Mass*: Lexington Books, ';gS3* 

5* IJ*S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights* Directory of 
Elementary and Secondary School Oistr^cts and Schools in Selected 
School Districts: School Year 1978*79* Washington* D*C*; U.S* Depart* 
ment of Education. 

6* Danoff, rf* and others* Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title" VII 
Spanish/English Bilingual Education Program* Volume 1 , American 
Institutes for Res^^arch, Palo AUo* California, February 1977. Contract 
OEC*D* 74-9331* 

7* Department of Education, Office of Inspector General for Audit* Review 
of the Federal Gifted and Talented Bilingual Education Project at Re* 
gion One Education Service Center, Edinburgh, Texas, March 29, 1982* 

8* Department of Education* Office of Inspector General for Audit. Review 
of Federal Bilingual Education Programs at Dallas Independent School 
District* Dallas* Texas. March 31, ig82* 

9* Department of Education* Dffice of Inspector General for Audit* Review 
of Federal Silingual Education Programs in Texas* March 31* 1982* 
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£• Supporting Studies and j^nalyses Cited in Section C ^toove (Continued) 



10. Panoff , and others • Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII 
Spanish/English Bilingual Education Program* Volume 3, .^jnerican In- 
stitutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, January 1978. 

11. Synthesis of Reported Evaluation and Research Evidence on the Effec* 
tiveness of Bilingual Education Basic Projects, Final Report: Tasks 

submitted by National Center for Billnaual Research, Los 
Alamitos, California, Contract 300-810-0439; July 15, 1983. 

12. Baker, K. and de Kanter, A. An Answer From Research on Bilingual 
Education, American Education . Washington, D.C. , July 1983, Volume 
19, Number 

13. Baker, K. and de Kanter A., Effectiveness of Bilingual Education: A 
Review of the Literature. Final Draft Report. U.S. Department of 
Education, September 25, 1981. 

14. Ros<*nthal, A.; Milne, A.; tllman, F.; Ginsburg, A., and 3aker, K. A 
Comparison of the Effects of Language Background and Socioeconoihic 
Status Ofi Achievement Among Elementary School Students In Raker, K. 
and de K^nter, A. (eds). Bilingual Education: A Reappraisal of 
Federal Policy. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1983. 

1$. So, A. Y. and S. Chang, Mhat Matters? A Study of the Relative Impact 
of Language Background and Socioeconomic Status on Reading Achieve-^ 
ment. Mimeo. Los Alamitcs, Ca.:Nat1onal Center for Bilingual Research, 
1982. 

16. Mayeske, S.W., J. Dkada, W. Cohen, A. Beaton, Jr., and C. Wisler. A 
Study of the Achievement of Our Nation's Students. Washington, D.C, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, ig73. 

17. Veltman, C.J. Relative Educational Attainment of Kispanic^American 
Children, 197§. Paper presented at the Aspira Hispanic Forum in Re- 
sponsive Educational Policy, Washi/igto/i, D.C. 1980. 

18. Rosenthal, A., Baker, K., and Ginsburg, A. The Effect of Language 
Background on Achievement Level and Learning Among Elementary School 
Students. Sociology of Education . Volume 56, pp. 157-169, 1983. 

19. Berdan, R.; So, A.; and Sanchez, A.; Language Among the Cherokee: 
Patterns of Language Use in Northeastern Oklahoma. Part 1: Pre11min<^ 
ary Report. Los Alamltos, California: National Center for Sillngual 
Research, 1982. 
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F* Other Supporting Data : 

Supplefnentary Fact Sheet 

1983 



Basic Grants. $ 84,126,000 

Basic Grants to LEAs 76,126,000 

Number of projects supported 551 

Number of new projects 246 

Number of LEP children served 216»789 

Average per pupil expenditure $351 

Demonstration Grants to LEAs $ 8»OOD»000 

Number of projects supported ^ 50 

Number of new projects^ 25 

Number of children :ierved 11,050 

Average per pupil expenditure $724 

Special Demonstration Contracts $ 500»D00 

Number of contracts 1 

Total Projects ^ 601 

Number of children served 182,505 

Desegregation Support Grants . $ 2,400,000 

Number of projects U 



in. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fbl : 

0 In FY 1983, Development Associates was awarded a contract to begin 
the first phase of the Congressional 1y->mandated longitudinal evaluation 
study which will determine the Impact of services to limited English 
proficient students* 

0 SRA Technology began a major evaluation which will study immersion 
programs in the United States as compared to more traditional bi- 
lingual education approaches* 

0 Other studies funded under Part C which are relevant to the Basic Grant 
program include: 

-^-Advanced Technology will be examining local school districts which 
do not receive external funding, but are ^ble to build capacity* * 

-^*Nao(n1 Gray » Associ ates w1 1 1 exami ne servl ces provl ded to juni or 
and senior high school language minority /limited English proficient 
students* 

-^-Decision Resources will examine Census data to determine the number 
of limited English proficieftt students tn the United States. 
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IIK Response to GEPA 417(b) (Continued) 



"The National Center for 81 lingual Research will be validating 
the iM&AI, an instrumnt which evaluates language proficiency* 

—MESA, Incorporated will be studying Title VII programs which service 
native American and Alaskan native limited English proficient stu-» 
dents* 

— COMSIS will be reviewing the state-of-the-art of education technolo- 
gies fmplefijented In programs of Instruction serving L£P students* 

—Human Resources Corporation will be examining^ the needs of and 
services to Hawaiian and other Pacific Islanders* 

—The Educational Testing Service will be supplementing the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress with questions for limited Eng* 
llsh Proficient student's* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Rudy Cordova, (202) 245-2609 (Basic Program) 

Rudy Munis, (202) 245-2595 (Demonstration Program) 
Program Studies: Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 

Notes 

1* Includes $90,000,000 for bilingual vocational training and $S, 000,000 
for bilingual desegregation programs* 

2* This authorization is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, P*L* 97-35* 

3* Section 587(a) of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) of 1981, P*L* 97.35, repealed the Enjergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA)* However, Section 751 of Title VI T was not affected* The 
provisions of ESAA Incorporated \>y reference Into Section 751 of 
Title VII remain in effect for purpose of the Desegregation Program 
authorized under Title VII* 

4* Therejs some concern that the LM&AI may m1s-^1dent1fy some students; 
In this case, Cherokees* In the absence of more data, some research-^ 
ers believe It should not be presumed that Cherokee students who are 
English 'dominant* are English proficient to an extent similar to 
native English speakers* They believe that tJ^ere are many native 
American students who are monolingual English speakers or who are 
Engllsn dominant, but who are LEP, nevertheless* 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS—DISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO 
STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES, HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, ANO 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS (CFDA Nos* 84*077, 84*099, and 8^*100) 



U PROGRAM PROFILE : 

Legislation ; P*L* 94-482 as amended by P*L* 94-40 (20 U*SX* 23D1-2461 ) 
Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Yesr Authorization AppropH ation 

1979 $ 70,000,000 % 2,800, DOO 

1980 80,000,000 4,800,000 

1981 90,000,000 3,960,000 

1982 735,000,000 1/ 3,686,000 2/ 

1983 735,000, 00f> T/ 3,686,000 1/ 



Purpose: Bilingual vocational programs are authorized under the Voca- 
tlonal Education ACt, as amended* These programs provide aoults, who 
are of limited English-speaking ability, both occupational training and 
job-related English language skills* They also support the training of 
bilingual vocational instructors and the development of Instructional 
materials* 

Eligible Recipients : Applicants eligible for bilingual vocational 
training grants and contracts include: local educational agencies, ap- 
propriate State agencies, postsecondary education institutions, private 
nonprofit vocational institutions, and nonprofit educational or training 
; organisations especially created to serve a group whose language as 
normally used is other than English* Private<»for*^profit agencies and 
organizations are eligible for contracts* 

for bi lingual vocational instructor training grants (84*099), the 
following agencies or institutions are eligible for grants or contracts: 
(a) State agencies and (b) public and private nonprofit educational 
institutions* Private-for-profit educational institutions are eligible 
only for contracts* 

All instructional materials development is covered under the Federal 
procurentent regulations for contracts* Eligible agencies are determined 
by the kind of procurement (8A, Small Business set-aside, etc*) used* 

Applicant Requirements : Applicants under bilingual vocational training 
(84*077) must submit the applications to the appropriate State Board 
for Vocational Education for review* Applications must be prepared 
and submitted to the Education Department in accordance with program 
announcements and estaolished deadlines* Based upon evaluations and 
recommendations of outside experts and internal reviaw, the Director 
of OBEMLA approves new applications for support* 
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Program Profi le (Continued) 



Duration and P?iasing of Assistance : Awards are for a project period 
ranging from one to five years* Continuation of a multi-year gran'c is 
conditional on the grantee's demonstration of satisfactory progress 
toward achieving, program objectives, and the availability of funds* 
Funding Is usually for a twelve^month period* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Audits will be made of Stats and local 
organizations carrying out this program at least once every two years* 
Specific reporting regui repents are contained in the grant document* 

II* RESPONSE TO SEPA 41 7 (a) 

A* Goals and Objectives : Mo special goals or objectives were identified 
for this program in FY 1983* 

B* Progress and Accompi isfanents : Research was conducted in the area of 
bilingual vocational training, as well as training sessions (El, E2, 
E3) provided* 

C* Costs^ Benefits^ and Effectiveness : 

Students Served* In FY 1983, 12 student training projects, under bilingual 
vocational training (84*077), totalling $2,396,000, recruited and trained 
1,,195 persons of limited English-speaking ability* Since the inception 
of the program, 137 projects and U,831 trainees have been funded* 

Personnel Trained * Six Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training Projects 
(84.099) trained a total of 183 bilingual vocational instructors, aides, 
and auxiliary personnel 1n FY ig83* Since the beginning of this program, 
981 individuals have been trained* 

Types of Benefits Provided: Under the bi lingual vocational trainirig 
program, project activities train individuals with limited English-speak- 
ing ability for gainful employment as semi-skilled or skilled workers 
in environments where English Is the language normally used* Under 
the bilingual vocational instructor training program, Individuals are 
provided training in vocational skills, methodology bilingual education, 
job-related ESL instruction, job placanent techniques, or related 
course work so that they can become instructors in bilingual vocational 
training programs* 

Program Effectiveness: There have be^n no evaluations of this program 
since i98U (E4)* That stu<ty included orojects tnat were not federally 
funded* 
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0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 



The Administration's proposed Bi lingual Education Improvements Act of 
1983 will authorize funds for bilingual vocational education. Out-of- 
school youth and aduUs of limited English proficiency qualify for 
vocational training in the proposed legislation. The present Bilingual 
Education Act limits vocational training activities to students in 
elementary and secondary schools with funding avalUble only to school 
districts. . . 

Plans for program improvem&nt are to provide training and technical 
assistance to currently funded projects as an attempt to inprove their 
performance and Increase their retention and placement rates. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Peterson, Morris, and Berry, Dale. Strategies for Outreach Services 
in Bilingual Vocational Training Programs. Washington, D.C*: 
Kirschner Associates, Incorporated, 1983. 



2. Clelland, Richard W. and" Feldman, Mona A. Vocational Careers In 
Which a Language Other Than English is an Asset. Betftesda, Maryland: 
Miranda Associates^ 1982. 



3. MacOonald, Ross et al. Improving Techniques in Teaching English for 



the Job. Rosslyn, Virginia: InterAmerica Research Associates, Incor- 
porated, 1982. ^ 

4. Berry, Dale, and Feldman^ Mona. Evaluation of the Status and Effects 
of Bilingual Vocational Training. Washington^ O.C.: Kirschner i^soci- 
ates. Incorporated, 1980. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

None. 

III. RESPOHSE-TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Ouring FY 1983, Juarez and Associates of Los Angeles^ California received 
a contract award to prepare a report identifying successful strategies 
used in the six currently funded bilingual vocational instructor training 
projects. 

Contacts for Further Informaticn 




Program Operations: Richard Naber, (202) 447-9227 

Barbara Greenberg, (202) 245-2595 
Program Studies : Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 
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Notes 

1. The Omnibus Budget Seconci Hation Act of 1981, P.:,. 97-35 establishes 
an authorization for the Vocational Education Act of $735,000,000. 

2. Section 183 o^ the Vocational Education Act, as amended, specifies 
that available funds are to be divided among the three different 
programs as follQ:!fS: 

0 Sixty-five percent for the activities supported unoer the Bilingual 
Vocational Training Program ("4.077). 

0 Twenty*f1ve percent for the activities supported under the Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor Training Program (34.095). 

0 Ten percent for the activities supported under the Bilingual 
Vocational Instructional f4aterials. Methods, and Techniques (84.100). 
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THANSITION PROGRAM FOR REFUGEE CHILDREN^-FORMULA GRANTS TO 
STATE EPiJCATION AGENCIES (CFOA No* 84*146) 1/ 



I* PROCSAM PROFILE 

Leqislatton : P*L* 96^212, Section 412 of the Refugee Act of 1980 
(8 U*S*C* 1522); Refugee Assistance Amendments of 1982 p.L* 97-363* 

F unding : 



Fiscal Year ^jttithorization Appropriation If 

1980 Indefinite % 23,168,000 

1981 Indefinite 25,268,000 3/ 

1982 indefinite 19,740,000 

1983 Indefinite 16,600,000 



Purpose : To provide Federal assistance to State and local educational 
agencies to meet the special education needs of eligible refugee chlld-^ 
ren enrolled in elementary and secondary scboo^s* The grants are to help 
schools-meet the special educational needs of refugee children and may be 
used to develop capacity through funding special curriculum materials, 
bilingual teachers and aides, remedial classes, and guidance and counsel* 
ing services required to bring these- children Into the mainstream of the 
American education system* 

Eligibility: The program grants funds to State education agencies to 
assist local educational agencies In providing special services tc elig- 
ible children* The State must have an approved plan for the administration 
of refugee resettlement programs on file with the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement in the Department of Health and Human Services* 

Administration : The program is administered by the Department of Education 
via an interagency jgreement with the Department of Health ard Human 
Services* 

Oetermination of Grant Amounts : This program has no statutory formula* 
Ihe Secretary awards grants to States using a weighted formula based on 
the number of eligible children enrolled in public and nonprofit ^private 
elementary and secondary schools In the State and the recency of their 
arrival in the United States. States then award grants to local scliool 
districts based on the number of refugee cMldren the sch'^ol districts 
reported to the State* States may use up to one percent of the total 
award for administrative costs* Awards are for a twe1ve*month period* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Specific reporting requirements arp con- 
tained on the grant document* There is no matching requirement* Periodic 
audits are. made as part of the recipient's system of financial manage- 
ment and internal control to meet terms and conditions of the grant dv^ard* 
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IK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fa) 
A* Goal s and Objectives 

Other than following the annual formula grint procedures, no new gcals or 
objectives for FY 1983 were Identified for this program* 

8* Progress and Accomplishments : Mot applicable* 

C* Costs^ 8enefits, and Effectiveness: 

Students Served: For school year 1982-83, $3*000,000 of FY 1981 funds and 
519,740,yuo of PY 1982 funds were used for the education of refugee child- 
ren; 1*3,207 children were served for an average 3f %lS<j per child* For 
the same school year, $6,000,000 was approp^riated under Section SOUa) of 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1982« as amended, for the education 
of Cuban and KaUlan entrant children and 11,427 children were served for 
an average cost of $525 per child* 

The Secretary determines the amounts of the awards to State educational 
agencies (SEA) based on a count of the eligible children enrolled in 
publ ic and nonprofit private elementary and secondary scnools in the 
States* for each year in which funds are made available for this program, 
the Secretary announces a count date n^hen S£A'$ must count the children 
eligible for assistance* State and local educational agencies report 
considerable inconvenience and frustration becau» of unce^alnties re* 
garding the availability of funds in most fiscal years* Some State actd 
local agencies may experience difficulties in arriving at accurate counts 
because identification of children eligible for assistance Involves privacy 
Issues which in some cases are governed by State and local law* 

Geographic Distribution : For school year 1982-83, the States reported 
that there were 143^207 eligible refugee children enrolled in the Nation's 
elementary and secondary school s+ The seven States with the largest 
refugee children enrollments have a total of 84,740 refugee children or 
61 percent of the total refugee children enrollment* California alone, 
accounted for 33 percent of the total* 

Enrollment Decrease* Between school year 1981 and 1982, total refugee 
children enrollment decreased by 16*5 percent* Thirty*eight States show- 
ed a decrease in refugee children enrollment and 11 States showed an In* 
increase* States with large refugee children enrollments, California, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Oregon showed a 13 percent decrease* 

Instructional Methods * Bilingual education was used in 17 States (requir- 
ed oy State law ir, four States)* In addition, thirteen States used ESL, 
13 States used ESU/bilingual, and 10 States operated a morlal program* 
Thirty*one States ooerated summer programs* Many loc^l educators are 
making extensive use of the ^4ational Clearinghouse for Bilingual Educa* 
tion, the regional Bilingual Education Service Centers and the Indochinese 
Materials Center In Kansas City, but the use of these resources is spotty. 
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C* Costs^ Benefits^ and Effectiveness (Continued) 



Ouration of Program * An evaluability assessment of this program (El) 
found that the average estimated length of supplementary services Ts 
2*8 years for the elementary level and 3*3 years for the secondary level* 

SEA^identified Problems : The (najor problem identified by SEA staff was 
lack of bilingual school staff* Cultural differences were a second 
important problem* Eleven States complained about Udc of funds and the 
uncertainties of the funding scheduU . A lg82 study found that in 
past years* awards to SEAs were miscalculated* necessitating corrections 
ar*d re-^corrections that have caused some SEA personnel to lose confidence 
in Federal administration of the program* The Oepartment has since 
taken steps to correct these problems* 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation: 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1* Jung» Steven M* et al* Evaluability Assessment of the Transition 
Program for Re^jgee Children* Palo Alto» California: The American 
Institutes of Research* September 1982* 

Other Supporting Data : 

Nope* 

III* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 
Not applicable* 

Contarts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Jonathan Chang» (202) 245-2822 
Program Studies : Jan An<lerson» (202) ^45-8364 

Notes 

1* Ouring fiscal years 1980-1383, Congress also made special appropria- 
tions to meet the special educational needs of the Cuban and Haitian 
entrant children* The Secretary of Education requested and received 
jt FY 1980 appropriation of $7*7 million under Section 303 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act » as amended* Fi seal year 
funding for Cuban and Haitian entrants for 1981 {$6 million), 1982 
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($5*7 million), and 1983 ($5 m1 /'on) was made available under Section 
501(a) of the Refugee E<juCdt1on Assistance Act of 1980» as amended* 
Appropriation language limited eligibility for FY 198U 1982» and 
1983 funds to those school districts with at least 10^000 entrants 
enrolled tn the districts* schools* 

2* Appropriations under this authority were made to the Oepartmnt of 
Health and Human Services and were then transferred to the Department 
of Education* These appropriations do nc* Include funds for Cuban 
and Haitian entrants* 

3* Appropriations made iu FY 1981 were used for a two-year period* 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION TRAINING PROGRAMS--OISCRUIONARY GRANTS 
TO LOCAL SCHOOL OISTRICTS, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EOUCATION OR NONPROFIT PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
(CFOA No* 84*003) 

Highlights 

0 The Office for B1 lingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
Initiated a phase-down of the Fellowship and phase-out of Schools of 
Education Projects Programs (II-O)* 

L PP.OGRAM PROFILE 

L egislatio n: PA* 89-10, as ajn^nded by P*L* 95-561, Title VII of E SEA of 
1965; 20 UTTX* 3221-326U 

Funding Since 1979: - 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 232,000,000 $ 161.400,000 

1980 299,000,000 ".71,763,000 

■ 1981 446,000,000 1/ 161,427,000 

1982 139,970,000 T/ 138,058,000 

1983 139,970,000 1/ 138,057,000 



Purpose: Training Programs, School of Education Projects, and Fellowship 
Projects provide financial assistance to local education agencies, insti- 
tutions of higher education'(lHEs}, State educational agencies and nonpro* 
fit private organization^ to provide training and develop capacities to 
train individuals who are participating In or are preparing to participate 
in programs of bilingual education* 

Program Ccmponents: ^ 

1* Training Projects* . Thi? program provides financial assistance to 
establish, operate, or Inprove training programs to train bilingual edu- 
cation teachers and to train administrators, paraprofessionals, parents 
and other personnel participating or preparing to participate In bilingual 
education programs* Three types of projects are funded under this prog* 
gram: 

0 Projects that provi de undergraduate and graduate degree-oriented train- 
ing, and develop and improve training programs at lHE*s; 

0 Projects that provide non-degree training to Improve the skills of par- 
ents and educational personnel participating in programs of bilingual 
education; and 

0 Projects that provide training to State educational agency personnel 
to Improve their skills in carrying out their responsibilities with 
regard to programs of bilingual education* 
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Program Components (Continued) 



2* Schools of Education Projects* This program provides financial as- 
sistance to institutions of higher education to develop or expand their 
capacity to provide degree-granting bilingual education training programs* 
Funds are used to pay salaries of instructors in bilingual education* 
v«ith a declining federal share of costs over the three*year grant* 
If the p9rticipating university provides tenure, it must provide equal 
opportunity for tenure to the faculty menid)er(s) hired for the project* 

3* Fellowship Program* This program provides fellowship assistance to 
full*time graduate students in postwnaster's degree programs who are 
preparing to becom trainers of teachers of bilingual education* The 
statute and regulations require a recipient to wrk in authorized activi* 
ties for a period of time equivalent to the time for which the student 
received assistance under the program or pay back the assistance received* 

Eligibility: 

1* Training Projects* Those eligible for assistance under this program 
are a local school district; a State education agency; an institution of 
higher eajcation or a nonprofit private organization that applies after 
consultation with one or more school districts or with a State edr*cation 
agency; or an institution of higher education or a nonprofit private 
organization that apolies jointly wit^ one or more school districts or 
with a State education agency* 

2* Schools of Education Projects* Those eligible for assistance under 
this program are an institution of higher education with a school » 
departjnent* or college of education or a bilingual education training 
program* Applicants must apply after consultation w*th one or oiore local 
school districts or with a State education agency or an Institution of 
higher education with a school, department, or college of education or a 
bilingual education training program that applies jointly with one or 
more local school districts or with a State education agency* 

3* Fellowship Program* An instit*jt1on of higher education that offers a 
program of stu<^y leading to ^a degree above the master*s level in the 
field of training teachers for bilingual education Is eligible to partici^ 
pate in this program* An individual is eligible to apply for a fellowship 
under this program If this individual: (1) is a citizen* a national or a 
permanent resident of the United States; (2) is in the United States for 
other than a temporary purpose and can provide evidence from the tmmigra* 
tlon and Naturalization Service of his or her intent to become a permanent 
resident; or (3) Is a permanent resident of the American territories; and 
(4) has been accepted for enrollment as a full-time student In a course 
of study offered by an institution of higher education approved for 
participation in this program* The course of study must lead to a degree 
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Program Components (Continued) 

above the Haster*s level in the field of training teachers for bilingual 
education* 

Applicant Requirements: 

U Training Projects : To be eligible for assistance, an applicant must 
meet the requlronents found in regulations applicable to this program. 
Including the following: 

0 A local educational agency, applying as either a sole or joint appH* 
cant, is required to hold at least one meeting, ope*^ to the public, to 
discuss the contents of its application* The local educational agen^ 
must complete the certification form in the program information package* 

0 Joint applicants must complete a special certification form In the 
program information package* 

0 An applicant must provide a review copy of Its application to the 
appropriate State educational agency in its State in advance of submit- 
ting it to the Department of Education* 

0 Certain applicants must establish an advisory council to assist in 
the development of an'applicatlon* 

2* Schools of Education Projects * 

0 An applicant must provide a review copy of Its application to the 
appropriate State education agency in its State In advance of submit- 
ting It to the Department of Education* 

3* Fel lowship Program* 

0 An institution of higher education submits an application for partic- 
ipation which provides evidence of the institution's ellgiDi Ilty 
and addresses the criteria In the program regulations* 

0 An individual submits an application for a fellowship to the partici- 
pating institution(s) of higher education which he or she is attending 
or #ishes to attend* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants to entities other than local 
school districts are awarded for a period of one to three years* Grants 
to entities other than local school districts are awarded for a period 
from one to five years and are subject to the procedures and criteria 
in EDGAR for setting the project period and determining whether to mHB ^ 
continuation award* However^ in the case of an application under the 
School of Education Projects Program, the Secretary approves a project 
period of three years* 
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Applicant Requirements (Continued) 



In the Fellowship Program* applications from Institutions of higher edu- 
cation are approved for a period of from one Xo five years* Actual fellow- 
ship awards by the institutions are approved for one year although students 
may be awarded fellowships for a maximum of two years, If maintaining 
satisfactory progress 1n a post-master^s program and up to a maximum of 
three years, If maintaining satisfactory progress In a doctoral program* 

IK RESPONSE TO GEPA 41 7 fa > 

A* Goals and Objectives: During FY 19B3, the Department's principal 
objectives witn respect to the Training Project Program were as follows: 

0 Fund programs proposing to certify bilingual teachers In science, math, 
and educational technology* 

0 Fund training programs designed to encourage parents to work toward 
a degree or credential in bilingual education* 

B* Progress and AcccipHshments : 

0 OBEMLA provided financial support to 136 institutions of higner educa- 
tion that have trained and/or certified 6,2DD bilingual education 



0 Approximately one-fourth of all teachers with bi lingual academic 
training were trained In programs receiving support from ESEA 
Title VII (E3)* 

0 Twenty-five projects were funded to improve th^ skills of parents and 
others In carrying out their responsibilities in programs of bilingual 
education* 

C* Costs> Benefits, and Effectiveness 

FY 1983 awards totalled $13*9 million for 136 undergraduate and graduate 
training projects* An additional $2*2 million was awarded for 22 short- 
term training institutes and $448,DDD was awarded for S ScA training 
projects* . . 

Ouring FY 1983, 427 fellowships were awarded at 33 Institutions of higher 
education* totalling $3*6 million* During the period 1975-1982» 312 
students received a degree through the Bilingual Fellowship Program* 
Spanish was the non-English language of SD percent of the graduates* 
Post-graduation employment was found In college teaching by 4D percent* 
of the graduates, in administrative positions {23 percent), as teachers 
(13 percent), and as local school specialists (U percent)* Males account- 
ed for 47 percent of the graduates (E5). 



teachers* 
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PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

There are two principal questions to consider :in assessing the training 
programs* First» what is the quality of training provided? No Infor- 
mation is available on this Issue other than information on the number 
of teachers who are working in programs of bilingual educat'ion who have 
been trained In Title VII teacher training programs^*' Second, how much 
training is needed? The numt>er of trained bi lineal teachers needed 
depends on (1) the number of students needing allingual education, 
(2) what constitutes a trained teacher and (3) how many trained teachers 
are ndw available* 

U Eligible Population. The question of how many students need bilingual 
instruction is addressed in Chapter 201, the Title VII Bilingual Program* 
Depending on the instructional needs of the LEP students being served and 
how they are defined, there are somewhere between 1 million and 3,600,000 
students needing bilingual education* 

2* Training of Bilingual Teachers* Not all teachers who instruct limited 
English proficient students have rcfceived formal training in either ESL 
methods or in bilingual education* Some ESL or bilingual education 
training was reported by 344,800 teachers, but full bilingual training 
including (1) non^Engllsh language arts, , (2) .teaching non*1anguage 
subjects in a non^^Engllsh language, (3) bicultural, and (4) ESL was 
reported by only, 33,500 teachers* Training In ESL alone was reported 1^ 
30,100 teachers and an additional 103,600 teachers had training in both 
ESL and bilingual methods (E4)* 

Degrees Granted* Colleges and universities reported granting 3,782 8ach- 
elor's degrees and 2,931 Master's degrees in bilingual education in the 
three years beginning with the 1977-78 school year* Title VII funded 
programs produced 63 percent of the Bachelor graduates and 75 percent of 
the Master*? degree holders* The number of Bachelor degrees per year in- 
creased 25 percent between 1977-78 and 1979-80* Master's degrees increas* 
ed 12 percent (E3)* 

Federal Stipends * Over half the enrolled students are receiving some 
nnanciai support from Title VII* 

Teachers Trained by Title VII* According to the 1982 Teacher Language 
Skills Survey, 39,100 teachers have received some Title VII provided 
training which represents 16 percent of all teachers with some bilingual 
training* Only 2,400 (6 percent) of the Title VII trained teachers 
received ESL-only training* Title VII trained teachers were slightly 
more likely to be working in a bilingual or ESL program in the 1980*81 
school year than were teachers with other bilingual education backgrounds* 
Of the 39,100 Title VII trained teachers, 22,100 (57 percent) were teaching 
in a bilingual or ESL program compared to 49 percent of all teachers 
with some formal academic training in bilingual education* Prior to 
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C. Costs. Benefits^ and Effectiveness (Continued) 



1976, 12,700 teachers graduated from college with Title VII provided * 
academic preparation. An additional 11,500 Title VII prepared teachers 
gra(?cjated between 1976 and 19S0 (E4}. v 

Enrollment Levels . For the 1981-82 school year, 5,891 students were en- 
rolled in Titie VII supported training programs. In 1979-80, 3,472 
students were enrolled in Title VII supported training programs. During 
the year an additional 927 students were enrolled in non-Title VII pro- 
grams. Within the Title VII supported program, there were 1,311 students 
enrolled in Bachelor's level programs, 887 at the Masters level and 294 
Doctoral students (E3). 

Spanish was the non-English language of B6 percent of the enrol lees in 
Bachelor's programs and of 95 percent of the enroUees in Masters pro- 
grams. Non-Title VII programs were not as heavily concentrated in Spanish. 
An RMC stui^y of Title VII and non-Title VII T^iacher Training programs 
completed in 1981 indicated that 79 percent of enroUees at all levels 
were native' speakers of a non-English language, usually Spanish. Eighty- 
six percefit of enroUees were fluent in a non-English language (E3). 

Curri culum Content: Courses on culture are the most frequent curricular 
area in btlin^ai education teacher training programs. Looking across 
associate of arts (AA) programs, bachelor of arts (BA) programs, masters 
programs (MA) , and doctoral programs (EdO) the percent of curriculum 
devoted to culture was^32 percent, 25 percent, 19 percent, and 23 percent, 
respectively. The percent of the curriculum devoted to general issues in 
bilingual education from the AA to EdO level was 11 percent, 15 percent, 
16 percent, and 15 percent, respectively. Teaching English as a second 
language courses were a low priority of bi lingual education teacher 
curricula with no courses offered in AA programs and 7 percent, 7 percent, 
and 5 percent of these courses being offered to BAs, MAs, and EdOs (E3). 

Language Proficiency Requirements . Nearly all projects (92 percent) had a 
language proficiency requirement for the non-Engl ish 1 anguage. Most 
programs had no requirement of English proficiency beyond those of the 
university as a whole. A non-English language was the native tongue of 
74 percent of the students {E3). 

Length of Program Operation . The average program was 4.7 years old in 

Room to Expand Training. Nearly half (42 percent) of the Title VII pro- 
jects reported tney could increase enrollment at the current level of 
resources. Over half (55 percent) of the projects reported difficulty in 
recruiting students. The most often mentioned problems were la^lk of 
student financial support and not enough staff time available for recruit- 
ing activities. Attracting people to the teaching profession 1s another 
proDlem because of low salaries (E3). 
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Project Continuation * Based on consideration of a number of factors, the 
evaluation contractor estimated that 43 percent of the projects would 
continue if Federal funds were lost* 34 percent would terminate* and it 
was unclear for 23 percent* The degree of institutionalization was iruch 
less for Doctoral programs than for programs iit other levels (14)* 

3* Teacher Availability * Various studies have estimated the need for 
bilingual teachers as ranging from 43*500 to 99,500 (EUE2)* The recent 
Teacher Language Skills Survey found there were 140*000 teachers with 
experience in teaching in a non*English. language (32*900 of these teachers 
reported Spanish was their mother tongue}* In addition to these teachers 
with experience in teaching .using non-English languages* an additional 
256*000 teachers reported experience ir teaching ESL* Far fewer teachers 
were trained in bilingual education '(E4}* 

* 

Prior to 1976* 12*000 teachers active in 1960-61 completed a college 
program of bilingual teacher preparation* Between 1976 and I960,, an 
additional 11*000 teachers completed train4^ Of the total 24*000 
teachers who had completed a bilingual academic program* 16*000 >*tefe 
usin^g either ESL or a non-English language in their 1960*61 teaching' 
position (E4)* 

It is important to note that most of the teachers with experience in 
teaching limited English proficient students were not employed in their 
field in^ 1960-61* Only 55*500 (40 percent) of the 140*000 teachers with 
experience in teaching using a, non*English language were employed in jobs 
using the non-^English language during the 1960-61 school year* Only 
103*000 (40 percent) of the 256*000 ESU^only experienced teachers were 
teaching an ESL program that year (E4)* 

Teacher utilization improves when training is considered* Of the 9£:*$00 
teachers with some formal bilingual academic trailing* almost half (^3«300) 
were currently teaching in a bilingual or ESL program* Of the 26*400 
teachers with full academic bilingual credentials* 17*000 (64 percent) 
were teaching in a bilin9*al or ESL program (E4)* 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

In addition to supporting college level programs* Title VII also supports 
in-service training through the Basic and Demonstration Projects Procjram* 
Among active teachers in 1960-61* 95*000 had received some in*service 
training including 21*000 teachers who had received no college preparc^tion 
in bilingual education (E4)* 

POST*TR;^ , NING EMPLOYMENT 

Post-^graduat1on employment found 60 percent of'the teacher graduates and 
66 percent of the teacher trainer graduates were working in some capacity 
in bilingual/bicuitural education* Teacher graduates who received Title 
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VII support were no more likely to be working in the field than teacher 
graduates who did not receive Title yll assistance* Teacher trainers who 
received Title VII support were ntore likely to be employed in billnqual/ 
bicultural programs than- non-Title VII supported teacher trainers (E3)* 

Teachers Not Working in Their Fierd * Although 47t500 teachers with some 
£SL training were not employed In tSl teaching, 71,300 currently practic- 
ing ESL teachers reported they had not received training in ESL methods* 
Of those teachers with some bilingual training, 63tlOO were not teaching 
in a bilingual or ESL program In the 1980-81 school year* Howevert 
bilingual programs eniployed 20,200 teachers who had no bilingual training 
(E4). 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations fOi ^glslation 

The budget policy for 1984 continues efforts begun in 1983 to streamline 
and foc^s the bilingual education program, including emphasizing develop- 
ment of State and local capacity in bilingual education and phasin out 
programs of lower priority, including training programs* Reductions will 
be made through (1) phasing out the fellowship and schools of education 
programs, (2) phasing down the short-term training institutes programs, 
and (3) removing State educational agency training from the Training 
Projects Program and placing it in the SEA assistance program under 
Support Services* 

Funding for the schools of education program ($500,000) will be provided 
for continuation awards only, with the intent of phasing it out oy 1985* 
The intent of budget policy is also to phase out the fellowship program* 
These programs have contributed successfully to increasing the number of 
doctoral students and graduates in bilingual education and have developed 
capacity in Institutions of higher education i n 26 States* They Implement 
functions that can now be carried out by the institutions themselves and 
by Individual students using alternative sources of aid availaDle through 
Federal postsecondary education programs such as the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above: 

1* Reisner, E*R* The A/ailabillty of Bilingual Education Teachers in 
Baker, K* and de Kanter, A* (eds*) Bll ingual Education: A Reappraisal 
of Federal Policy* Lexington, Mass*: Lexington Books, 1983* 

2* Kaskowltz, 0*, Binkly, J*, and Johnson, 0* A Study of Teacher Training 
Programs in Bilingual Education* Volume II* The Supply and Oemand for 
Silingual Education Teachers* Los Altost Ca*: RMC Research' Corporation, 
1981* 

3* Binkley, J.L* and Johnson, 0*M* A StJdy of Teacher Training Programs 
In Bilingual education* Volume I* Program Descriptions. Los ;Uos* 
Ca*: KMC Research Corporation, )98I* 
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E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above (Continued) 



4* Final Report of the 1980-81 Teachers Language Skills Survey^ InterAmer- 
ica Research Associates^ Inc* » Rosslyn^ Va*: May 1983* Contract 
300-80*0831 * 

5* Maria, A*F*, The Effects of the Federal Bilingual Education Fellowship 
Program on Fellows' Job Placefnent, Training Satisfaction, Job Satisfac^ 
tion and Professional Growth* Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the School of Education, Catholic University of America, February 
1983* 

F* Other Supporting Oata : 

Supplementary Budget Sheet 

1983 Actual 



Training Programs* % 21,288,000 

Fellowship program $ 3,626,000 

Number of fellows , 427 

Number of projects * 33 

Schools of Education projects $ 824,000 

Number of projects 24 

IHE graduate/undergraduate % 14,088,000 

Number of students 6 200 

Number of programs 136 

Short-term training institutes $ 2,300,000 

Number of participants 3,833 

Number of programs 21 

SEA'training projects $ 450,000 

Number of projects* 8 



HI* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

In FY 1983, Arawak Consul ting Corporation was awarded a contract to 
examine in*serv1ce train ng* "^e objectives of the study are to identify 
alternatives for inservlce staff development and then to implement the 
alternatives to determine their relative effectiveness and management and 
cost demands* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operation: Charlie Miller, (202) 245-2595 

Oick Naber, (202) 447-9227 
Program Studies: Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 
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Notes 

K Includes $90,000,000 for bilingual vocational training and $81,000,000 
for bilingual desegregation programs* 

2* This authorization is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981 , PvL* 97-35* 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION SUPPORT SERVICES— LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(CFDA No. 84.003) 

Hi gh lights 

0 The Off -ice for B1 lingual Educction and Minority Languages Affairs 
established f^ltifunction^l Resource Centers (II. D). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

* 

Legislation: P*L. 89-10, as amended V P.L. 95-561, Title VII of ESEA of 
1565; 2d U*SX* 3221-326U 

Funding Since 1979 : 



, Fiscal Year Authorizfttion Appropriation 

1979 $ 232,000,000 $ 161,400,000 

1980 299,000,000 171,763,000 

1981 446,000,000 1/ 161,427,000 

1982 139,970,000 T/ 138,058,000 

1983 139,970,000 1/ 138,057,000 



Purpose: The Support Services Projects Program provides financial assis- 
tance to strengttien programs of bilingual education and bilingual educc- 
tion training programs* 

Program Components: In FY 1983, support services activities includeri: 
State Education Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance; 
Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Centers, Materials Development 
Projects Program; and Bilingual Education Service Centers, the activities 
of which v#ere consol i dated into Multifunctional Resource Centers; and 
Research and Development Program* 

K State Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance* 
The itate Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assis- 
tance (iVovides Federal financial assistance to State educa'cional agencies 
for projects designed to coordinate technical assistance provided by 
other agencies in support of programs of bilingual education funded in 
their States under Title VII* 

2* Bilingual Education Service Centers (phased out)/Multifunctional Re* 
source Centers . Bilingual Education Service Centers (BESCs) provided, 
training and other technical services to programs of bilingual education 
and bilingual training programs within designated regional service cen-^ 
ters* These centers, witti the exception of one In Southern California, were 
phased out in 1983* More specific services were designed for the newly 
formed Multifunctional Resource Centers* 

3. Evaluation, Dissemination* and Assessment Centers (EDACs)* These cen- 
ters assist programs of bilingual education and bilingual education train- 
ing programs within regional service areas in assessing, evaluating, and 
and disseminating bilingual education materials* 
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Program Components (Continued) 



4* Materials Develoocnent Projects Program* This program awards grants and 
contracts to local school districts or Institutions of higher education in 
conjunction with one or mre school districts to develop instructional and 
testing materials for use In programs of bilingual education and bilingual 
education training programs* ' ^ 

5* Research and Developwfent Program* This program authorizes:(a) research, 
development, and evaluation activities funded by the U*S* Department of 
Education to enhance the effectiveness of bilingual education and other 
programs for persons who have language proficiencies dther than English; 
and (b) dissemination of Information regarding teaching and learning, 
bllinguallsm, and Hmited Eng11sh*prof1c1ent student achievement which Is 
useful for programs of bilingual education* 

a. Research, Development and Evaluation Is supported under Part C of 
Title ViL Since 1979, research and evaluation activities have focused 
on thre^ areas«assessment of national needs for bilingual education, 
improVanent of the effectiveness of services to students and Improve*^ 
ment In Title Vtl management and operation. 

b. Dissemination of Information related to bilingual education and ser* 
vices to Chi Idren with limited English proficiency Is the responsibil- 
ity of the National Clearin^ouse for Bilingual Education. Newsletters 
and publications are widely disseminated to existing projects. State 
education agencies, and government dec1s1on*malcers« 

Eliglbilltyr ^ 

i 

1* State Educational Agency Projects fjr Coordinating Technical Assis* 
tance^ Only State educational agencies are el igible for assistance. 

2^ Multifunctional Resource Centers . Those eligible Include: (1 ) in- 
.stitutions of higher education (including junior colleges and comniinity 
colleges and private nonprofit organizations) which apply, after con<^ 
suttation with, or jointly with, one or more local educational agencies 
or a State educational agency; (2) local educational agencies; and (3) 
State educational agencies. 

3. Evaluation^ Dissemination and Assessment Centers. Those eligible for 
assistance are a iocai school district or an institution of higher edu- 
cation that applies jointly with one or more local school districts.. 

4. Materials Develooment Projects Program . A local school di stn ct or 
institution of higher education that applies jointly with one or more 
local school districts Is eligible for assistance under the Materials 
Development Projects Program. 

5. Research and Development Program . Awards under this program are nade 
by grant ana cpntract on a competitive basis. 
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Applicant Requirements : A grantee must efnploy bilingual personnel for 
tne project to the extent possible* State Educational Agency Projects 
for Coordinating Technical Assistance must submit an assurance that 
they win comply with the **supplement not supplant** requirement. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: In the case of an application sub- 
mitted by a locai school district^ the Secretary approves a project period 
of from one to three years* The duration of grants to applicants other 
than local school districts Is determined by procedures and criteria in 
EDGAR* Funding will usually be for a 12-month period* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Audi ts are made of State an d 1 oca 1 
organizations carrying out this program at least once every two yedrs. 
Periodic audits should be made as part of recipients* systems of financial 
management and Internal control to meet terms and conditions of grants 
and other agreements* 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

1. State Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance * 
Promote coordination and communication among State educational agencies 
(StA) and between SEAs and Title VII service providers. Encourage Increas- 
ed SEA Involvement In Title VII activities at the local Iffvel. Clarify 
regulations governing the program to eliminate nisunderstandlngs regarding 
purpose of assistance and eligible activities* 

2* Bilingual Education Service Centers . To package technical assistance 
strategies in preparation for phase-out and to continue providing re- 
quested technical assistance to local school districts* 

3* Evaluation^ Disserrir.at1on> and Assessment Centers * To upgrade technical 
assistance activities to local school districts in the area of evaluation^ 
based on the results of current Department findings^ and to disseminate 
Information on useful curriculum and Instructional practices* 

4* Materials Development Projects Pro ^ gram* Encourage development of in- 
structional materials at the local leveU Where assistance for materials 
development is r^quested^ supplement grants for Basic and Denmn strati on 
Projects to provide for that activity* 

5. Research and Development Program* To respond to Congressional mandates 
Included in Part C of the 1978 Amendments to Title VI I » ESEA* 
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B* Progress and AccowoHshment^ 

0 Initial consolidation of services provided by BESCs» EDACs» and Mater- 
ials Development Programs Into 16 Multifunctional Resource Centers* 

0 In FY 1982» Part C funded six new research studies and continued 
twenty other cc.itracts and grants* In FY 1983» twenty research and 
evaluation activities were funded* Three were continuations from FY 
1982* ..^ , 

t 

1* State Educational Agency Technical Assistance Projects 

Program Scope : The legislation limits State educational agencies to an 
award amount that does not exceed 5 percent/ of the total amotint awarded 
under Part A of the Slllngual Education Act to the local educational 
agencies within their respective States during the preceding fiscal year* 

Forty-two projects with a total expenditure of $3,820,915 Wv^re served 
by this propram In FY ig83* 

Benefits Provided* State educational agencies coordinate technical assis* 
tance provided tiy other agencies In support of programs of bilingual 
education funded In their States under Title VII, ESCA* Examples of SEA 
coordination activities 1nclude**(l) coordination of assistance provided 
by other agencies to elementary And secondary schools within the State 
to Improve the quality and adequacy of Instruction and management of 
programs of blllngital e(<Aicat1oo assisted under Title VII; and (2) coor- 
dination of the evaluation tiy other agencies of programs of bilingual 
education assisted under Title VII to determine thel r effectiveness* 

2* M ultifunctional Resource Centers 

Program Scooe : Ten million dollars In FY ig83 were targeted for sixteen 
centers* TiTteen (15) were funded to serve the entire country with the 
exception of Southern California which Is being served through an extended 
grant for the Bilingual Education Service Center until a new contract can 
be let for a Hultlfunctlonal Resource Center* 

Benefits Provided: Multifunctional Resource Centers: (1) design and imple- 
ment a muitldistrlct, flwltlagency approach to provide support services 
for building the capacity of districts to improve Instructional programs 
and other support services designed specifically for Hmlted-^Engllsh 
proficient students In sixteen service areas; (2) provide technical ^ 
assistance to Title VII basic project grantees to Improve pro>^t inanage* 
ment» documentation* and evaluation; (3) coordinate with the National 
Clearinghouse for 81 lingual Education (NC3E)* other support service 
centers and other federally funded centers or projects* to develop and 
Implement a strategy or process for exchanging information and planning 
to 1 mprove the del 1 tery and ciua 1 i ty of support servl ces provi ded by 
centers; and (4) coordinate with State educational agencies 1n their 
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plans for providing technical asslstajtce to ensure that the Centers' 
plans complement the SEAs* pUns for assisting^ v^lth State or FederaJ/^ 
funds, the Title VII projects operating In the States* 

3* Evaluation^ Dlssemlnatlont and Assessment Centers 

Program Scope : There were tiiree EDACs in FY 1983, funded at $1*87 rol lllon* 

Benefits Provide^ : These centers evaluate the effectiveness and approprl- 
ateness of materials for use In programs of bilingual education or In 
bllln^al education training programs; they publish and (tissemlnate eval- 
uation methods and materials; they assess the number of cMldren In need 
of bilingual education^ the number of and need for bilingual education 
teachers and personnel* and the need for curriculum materials and student 
assessment Instruments; they develop Instruments and procedures for use 
In needs assessment surveys; and th<^ train State educatlor agency person- 
nel -and othei i working with programs of bilingual education In the 
selection of appropriate evaluation and assessment methods and materials* 

4* Materials Development Projects Program 

Program Scope: Materials development was allocated $3*8 million In FY 
!9Sj* 

Benefits Provided : Three major activities are authorized for materials 
development projects: (a) developing^ testing* and disseminating 
Instructional and testing materials for use In programs of bilingual 
education; (b) developing instructional materials for use by Institutions 
of higher education In training persons who are participating In* or 
^ preparing to participate 1n» programs of bilingual education; and (c) 
conducting needs assessments to -determine specific needs for materials 
development* 

5* Research and Development Program 

Program Scope : The Department awarded $5*24 million for research and 
evaluation studies and evaluations* Another $1*S was budgeted to the 
National Clearinghouse on Bilingual Education* 

Benefits Provided: Part C research results are beginning to provide 
tnrormatton for policy and management* Since 1979, sixty studies have 
been supported* Including basic research* applied research* development^ 
and evaluation* A major focus of these documents Is on n»search findings 
of studies funded by the Part C research funds* The Clearinghouse also 
provides specific Information on request* A tolNfree number expedites 
these- requests* The National Clearinghouse Is currently operated by 
InterAmerIca Research Associates* Inc*» with joint fund1n9 from Title 
VII and the National Institute of Education* 
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D* Plans for Prograpi Improvement and Recotinendations for Legislation 

The five support services programs are being affected by proposed legis- 
1ative« budget^ and administrative changes: 

0 She^proposed Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 1983 will strength^ 
en the role of State educational agencies in assisting 08EMLA to monitor 
bilingual education programs and provide technical assistance to them* 

0 Budgetary and administrative changes are consolidating the functions 
of the Materials Development Projects Program* the Evaluation* Dissem- 
ination* and Assessment Centers* and the Bilingual Education Service 
centers into one entity in FY 19B3* the Multifunctional Resource 
Centers* 

The proposed amendments and changes reflect Administration philosophy 
that the appropriate Federal role in education is to strengthen State and 
local discretion in decision making* They also reflect the changing 
needs and resources of local districts and States* The changes will 
improve the current law while laaintaining its basic goals and structure* 

E* Sugportinj Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

None* 

F* Other ScPoorting Oata: 



Supplementary Budget Sheet 



^9B3 
Actual 



^ Support Services 



$ 



16*557*000 



SEA technical assistance 
Number of projects**** 



$ 



3*970*000 
42 



Studies and evaluations 

Clearinghouse 

Advisory council 

Materials development and dissemination 



$ 



5*280*000 
1*500*000 
117*000 
6*690*000 



Number of materials development gpMts 

Summary Basic Projects ******* 

Numoer of £DACs 



to 

62 
3 



Multifunctional Resource Centers 
numoer of projects 



$ 



10*000*000 
15 
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IIK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417{b) 

In FY 1983 Part C research activites began: 

0 An evaluation of the management and Information llssemlnatlon activities 
of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 1^ Pelavin 
Associates, Washington, D*C* 

0 A study of Title VII funded State education agency coordination of 
technical assistance activities to examine the technical assistance 
capabilities available to local school districts and the types of 
technical assistance which State educational agencies are delivering, 
by SRA Technology, Mountain View, 'allfornia* 

0 Numerous basic research grants were awarded to study the English 
language acquisition characteristics of Vietnamese students (Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D*C*); the Instructional 
strategies which some LEA*s are using to assist LEP students to make 
the transition to all-English classrooms (Linda Ventrlglla, Boston, 
Massachusetts); in(j the causal relationship between the development 
of blllngualism, cognitive flexibility, and soclaUcognltlve skills 
In Hispanic children (K* Kakuta, Yale University)* A contract was 
also awarded to develop research questions relevant to Title VII 
on the basis of current research and the proposed amendments to 
Title VII (Decision Resources, Washington, D*C*)* 



Contacts for Further Information: 

Program Operations: Rudy Hunis (202) 245*2695 

Program Studies: Jan Anderson (202) 245*8364 

Notes 

K Includes $90,000,000 for billnoual vocational training and $81,000,000 
for bilingual desegregation programs* 

2* This authorization Is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of ig81, PA* g7-35» 
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AID TO STATES FOR EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED IN STATE 
OPERATED AND STATE SUPPORTED SCHOOLS (CFDA No. 84.009) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 89-313, ESEA Title I, Sections 146-147 as amended 
by>.L. 5T-380, P.L. 95-561 and as consolidated by P.L. 97-35, ECIA Chapter 
1, Section 554(a) (2}{B}. (Expires September 30, 1987) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal year Authorization Appropri ation 

1979 143,353,492 143,353,492 

1980 150,000,000 145,000,000 

1981 165,000,000 156',625,000 

1982 171,092,000 146,520,000 

1983 146,520,000 146,520,000 



Purpose : To provide Federal assistance to State Agencies which are directly 
responsible for providing free public education to handicapped children. 

Restrictions on use of funds: State agencies are authorized to use these 
funds only for procjrams and projects that are designed to meet the special 
education and related service needs of handicapped children* Handicap 
categoiMe? include mental retardation, hard of hearing, deaf, speech Impaired, 
visually handicapped, emotionally disturbed, c thopedically Impaired, deaf- 
blind, specific learniny disabilities, multi-handicapped, and other health 
Impairments requiring special education. 

Formula : Each State's share is determined by a statutory formula. This 
formula is based upon the number of eligible handicapped children counted in 
average daily attendance (ADA), multiplied t^y 40 percent of the State per- 
pupil expenditure (but no less than 80 percent or more than 120 percent of 
the national per-pupil expenditure). The amount is ratably reduced based 
on the appropriation available for distribution. 

Eligifyle Children : Children in State-operated or State-supported programs, 
plus handicapped children in local education agencies (LEAs) where the 
following conditions are met: 

0 The child must have been reported previously in the ADA of a State agency. 

0 The child must be currently enrolled in an appropriately designed special 
educational prcK'ram in the LEA. 

0 The LEA must receive from the State agency an amount equal to what the 
State agency receives from the Federal Government for the children. 
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A(tnin1stration : This Is a Stata-administered program. Applications for 
project funds are submitted by participating institutions/schools to their 
supervising State agency. Those applications approved by a State agency 
are forwarded to the State education agency (SEA) for final approval and 
release of funds. All participating institutfv "^/schools must submit end* 
of-year reports to their State agencies accounting for the expenditure of 
funds and providing an evaluation of project activities. 

RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 fa) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

Ouring FY 1983 the Oepartment's principal objective with respect to this 
program was to continue financial assistance to StatM to assist them in 
providing services to eligible handicapped children. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

The children served through the program tend to be, more severely handicapped 
than children supported under Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. Under th's program the State can obtain a higher Federal contribution 
per child than under the Part B program. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Services: Funding in FY 1983 provided services for about 246,000 children in 
programs administered by 135 State agencies. 

Expenditures : The average Federal per-pupil contribution was $596 per year. 

Children Served : Children benefitting under the program in 1983 are dis- 
tributed across the following handicap categories: Mentally Retarded * 
102,779; Oeaf-Blind - 1,170; Orthopedically Impaired - 11,047; Other Health 
Impaired - 3,992; Visually Handicapped 9,798; Speech Impaired 14,021; 
Specific Learning Oisabled 22,112; Hard of Hearing 4,044; Oeaf'22,184; 
Emotionally Olsturbed 39,355; and Multihandicapped 15,112 (see E.l below). 

State Administration : Procedures in State education agencies have changed , 
to place more Importance on the total special education program, and ensure 
systematic monitoring of providers for compliance with State and Federal 
requirements. This Includes procedures for ensuring fulfillment of the 
P.L. 93-380 local education agency transfer provisions. Fiscal account- 
ability is maintained in njost States by more than one State agency. wich at 
least one being the State education agency. (E.2] 
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D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis : 

1. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services program data. 

2. Assessment of Educational Programs in State Supported and State Operated 
Schools; Rehab Group, Inc., Falls Church, Virginia^ Septeniber 1979. 

F. Other Supporting Data: None. 
III. Response to GEPA 417 (fa): 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for further information 

Program Operations: Slagle Allfaritton^ (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8877 
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HANDICAPPED SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
(CFOA No* 84*027} 

Hi qhliqhts 

0 The number pf handicapped children served under this program continued 
to rise in FY 1983* A large part of this increase was due to the 
growing numbers of students identi fied as learning disabled {II*C)* 

0 A five-year longitudinal evaluation of the State grant program was 
completed* The study tracked the implementation of P*L* 94*142 In 22 
school districts in nine States* It found progress in implementing 
major requirements of the law, although som problems have persisted 
(11*0* 

I* PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislatio n: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 8; 20 U*S*C* Section 

1401, Un et* seq* (1976 and Supp* V}* P*L* 91-230 as amended (expires 
September 30, 1986)* 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 1/ $ 804,000,000 

1980 T/ 874,500,000 

1981 T/ 874,500,000 

1982 969,850,000 2/ 931 ,008,000 

1983 $1,017,900,000 1/ $1,017,900,000 



Purpose: The purpose of the Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 8, 
[EHA-6}, is to assist States in assuring that all handicapped children have 
available to them a free appropriate public education* Under the EHA-^8, 
grants are awarded to States to help pay for part of the cost incurred by 
State and local educational agencies in providing special education and 
related services to handicapped children, aged 3 to 21*3/ These grants 
assist States in complying with the £HA-8's requirement that all eligible 
handicapped children receive the special education and related services 
needed to provide them with a free appropriate puDlic education* These 
services must be provided in the least restrictive environment and in 
accordance with an Individualized Education Program which sets out the 
child's unique educational needs* The Act also establishes safeguards so 
beneficiaries can challenge the manner In which school districts provide a 
free appropriate public education* 

Beneficiary Eligibility: Mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
irnpai re<3, visual iy nanci capped, seriously e[notiona> 1y disturDec, ortho- 
pe^ically impaired, other health impaired, children having specific learn- 
ing disabilities, deaf-Olind children, or multi handicapped cmldrsn who 
require special education and related services are eligible* , 
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Applicant Eligibility ; State education agencies in the SO States, District 
oif Columbia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, 
Virgin Islands, and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, may apply to 
the Department -of Education for participation in the Part 6, EHA program 
under Sections 611 and 619. The Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is eligible for a gr<int under Section 611. Once States 
begin participating, local education agencies may apply to their State 
education agency for funds. 

Application Procedure : States must subrri t a th ree-year program pi an 
which (1} meets the conditions in Section 612 and Section 613 of Part B 
of the EHA, Public Law 94-142 and (2) describes the purpose and activities 
for which funds under this Act will be expended during each of the three 
fiscal y^ars covered by the plan. Local education agencies submit appli* 
cations to their State education agency for approval. 

Award Proce^dure : Once the program plan is submitted and fully approved, 
a grant award document representing the total grant amount for that fiscal 
year, or portion thereof. If under a continuing resolution, is forwarded 
to the State department of education. During the three-year cycle, 
amendments may be required in order to maintain a fully approved plan. 

Pre^ and Post^Applicatlon Requirements 



Preappl icatlon Coordination: All public and private institutions and 
other organizations interested in personnel preparation should be given an 
opportunity to participate fully In the development, review, and annual 
updating of the conprehenslve system of personnel development. Represent-^ 
atives of private schools must be consulted during all phases of the 
development of the project. Children in private elementary and secondary 
schools must have an opportunity to participate In the program assisted 
or carried out under this grant to the extent consistent with their 
number and location in the State. Public hearings must be held in order 
to provide general comment on the annual program plan. 

Reports: Annual financial and performance reports are submitted to the 
Department of Education from the State Department of Education. 

Formula and Matching Requirements: Funds for the SO States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto kico, areUllotted on the basis of a certified 
count of the number of handicapped children receiving special education 
and related services on December 1 Of tne fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year fer which the grant Is made. Funds to the outlying areas and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are allotted on the basis of their respective 
need not to exceed 1 percentum of the aggregated amounts available to 
States in a fiscal year, as determined by the Secretary of Education. 
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There are non-supplanting and excess cost requirements. State EHA-B funds 
available to y^eState for direct and support services must be matched on 
a program baifs. The statistical factors used for fund allocation are: 
(1) the total number of handicapped children receiving special education 
3 through 21 years old) by State and (2) the average national per pupil 
expenditure by State. Statistical factors used for eligibility do not 
apply to this program. This program has rnaintenance of effort (MOE) re- 
quirements. At least 75 percent of the funds appropriated must be passed 
through by the State education agency to the local education agencies* 
Up to 25 percent of the funds may be retained at the State level for 
support services and administration; however, of the total funds received 
direct and by the State not more than 5 percent or $300,000 (whichever 
is greater) may be used for administrative expenses. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fa) 

A. Goals and Objectives: As a formula grant program with detaiUd legal 
requirements tne continuing goals of the program are to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of the law. In particular, objectives are: 

0 To ensure that all handicapped children have available to them a free, 
appropriate public education which includes special education and re* 
lated services designed to meet their unique needs. 

0 To ensure that the rights of handicapped children and their parents are 
protected. 

0 To assist States and localities in providing for the education of all 
handicapped children. 

0 To assess and ensure the effectiveness of efforts to educate those 
Chi 1dren. 



B. Progress and Accomol ishments 

The program's accomplishments are detailed in its annual reports to 
Congress. 3riefly: 

0 The nurber of handicapped chi Idren receiving sped al education and 
related services continued to rise (see Section C). 

0 States continue to report increases in the number of prescftool-age 
handicapped children served. Smca 1976-77 there has been an increase 
of more than 23 percent in the numoer of preschool cnildren served. 
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RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(d) {Cont i nued ) 



0 Just as there have been increases in the child count, there have also 
been increases In Che number of personnel responsible for serving 
handicapped children. For special education teachers and related 
services personnel, the number Increased from 435,584 in school 
year 1979-80 to 440,109 In school year 1980-81 and 446,695 in 1981- 
1982. 3/ 

0 Noticeable expansion of services to secondary and postsecondary-age 
>^di capped students has occurred. The number of chi 1 dren served 
/ 1n 1982-83 represents a 70 percent increase over the number served 
in 1978-79. 

0 Fewer than 7 percent of all handicapped children are educated in either 
separate schools or separate environments; of the 93 percent who are 
educated in regular schools about two-tnirds receive their education 
in the regular classroom with nonhandl capped peers. 

C. Costs> Benefits > and Effectivenes s 

Students Served : Since the i(nplen»ontation of the Education For All Handi- 
capped Children Act, the number of children served under P.L. 94-142 has 
continued to grow from 3,485,000 in 1976-77 to an estimated 4,052,595 In 
1982-83. There have been some notable changes in the number of children 
of^certAin handicapping conditions receiving special education and related 
iserv^xeMiJice— t^e first child count was taken in 1976-77. The most 
/ dramatic change has been for the learning disabled category. In 1982-63? 

1 ,723,759 children aged 3-21 were counted as learning disabled under 
Public Law 94-142, an increase of 119 percent since 1976-77. Counts of 
children in other handicapping conditions hav^- declined. For example, 
for the mentally retarded, all but seven States reported a decline in 
child count from 1980-81 to 198)-82. (For more detail, see annual reports 
to Congress). 



The Chi 1 dren served were in the following categories in school year 
1982-83: 



Handicapping 
Condition 



Percencage of 
Population, A^ed :j-I7 



Number of^ ^ 
Children, Aged 3-21 



Learning Disabled 
Speech Impat red 
Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Other Health lmpais**ed 
Multi -handicapped 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
Orthopedi cal ly Irt^aired 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind 



4.27 
2.78 
1.68 
.78 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.05 

.oc 



1.723.759 
1 .120.176 



678 .054 
313.876 
48.104 
46.459 
50.367 
49.119 
21 .298 
1.383 



TOTAL 



10. 



4,052^595 
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C. Costs, Benefits^ and Effectiveness (Continued) 

The Share per child nas also continued to grow from $72 in ]977 to $251 
in 1983. The following table summarizes these trends: 



Fiscal Year Child Count Funding Share Per Child 

1977 3,485,000 $ 251,769,927 $ 72 

1978..... J. 3,561,000 566,030,074 159 

1979.....* 3,700,000 804,000,000 217 

1980 3,805,000 874,50U,0D0 230 

. 1981. ..i> 3,941,000 874,500,000 222 

1982 3,990,000 931,008,000 233 

V 1933 4,053,000 1,017,900,000 251 

The Federal government provides only a small proportion, about 8 percent, 
of the excess cost of provide r^g services to handicapped chi Idren. In 
November 1981, the Department Oi Education published the results of a major 
study estimating the cost of special education (Kakalik et al . , <981 ). 
Data from that study collected in 1977-78 estimated that the nationwide 
expenditures for the "added cost** of special education were over $7 billion. 
The total cost of special education and related services per handicapped 
child served in 1977-78 was $3,577, 2.17 times greater than the cost of 
regul ar education per nonhandi capped chi Id. The added cost of special 
education and related services above the cost of regular education was an 
estimated $1,927 per handicapped child served. Figures from the Education 
Department's budget indicate that this excess cost will be about $l,iCO in 
FY 1984. Of course, there are great differences in excess cost depending 
on the child's age, handicapping condition, type of placement, etc. For 
example, in 1977*78 the excess cost for providing special education and 
related services to a handicapped child ranged <^rom $603 for a speech 
impai red chi Id to $8,01«r'ffpr a functionally blind child (Kakalik, et al., 
1981). \ 



Over the past several years a number of studies have been conducted of the 
implementation of this program. At the time that P.L. 94-142 was passed 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped undertook a series of planning 
and evaluation studies aimed at monitoring progress in implementing the act 
and documenting problems in its implementation. 

The most compren^nslve of the studies undertaken was the Longitudinal Study 
of the Impact of P.L. 94*142 on a select number of local educational 
agencies (SRI, 1982). The fifth and final reoort of that study was completed 
during FY 1983. This stu(iy indicates that since the law went into effect, 
progress has been made In implementing its requirements. ;^h11e LEAs wero 
first concerned with coming into procedural compliance, attention later 
focused on expanding the scope and comprehensiveness of special education 
programs and related services. The State grant program has also increased 
parents' awareness of their rignts unoer P.L. 94-142. The report also 
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C* Co^its. Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 



documents examples of some of the negative effects of the law, such as 
increased administrative time> paperwork requirements, and problems determin- 
ing the reasonable limits of LEA responsibility to provide services to 
handicapped children* 

Another study which was completed in FY 1983 was a national survey which 
examined LEA procedures for referring, assessing, and placing students 
(AMS, 1983). The aim of the study was to determine which procedures were 
in place to prevent the erroneous classification of children, particularly 
on the basis of race or culture. The study found that referral rates for 
minority children for assistance of any kind were roughly in proportion to 
their incidence, tn the school-aged population. While diagnosticians were 
more likely to judge minority children as **probably mentally retarded," 
they were not placed in these programs in larger percentages* 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

General [.rogrM goals for FY 1984 remain the same as those outlined above* 
Cu..;ressional proposals for reauthorizing this program may modify authoriz- 
sticn levels, but leave the basic provisions of the program intact. 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Applied Management Sciences, A Stucty to Evaluate Procedures Undertaken 
to Prevent Erroneous Classification of Handicapped Children, Washington, 
O.C*, May 19B3. 

2. U*S* Department of Education, Fifth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of p.L* 94-142, 1983 and Sixth Annual Report, 1984* (Also, 
previous annual reports.) 

3* Wright, A*R. et al* Local Implementation of P*L* 94-142: Final Report 
of a Longitudinal Study, SRI International, Menio Park, California, Oecember 
1982* 

4. Kakalik, J*S* et at* The Cost of Special Education, Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California, November 1981* 

Other Supporting Oata: 

Not available* 

III* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No major new studies have been undertaken during the past year* Smalt 
analyses are ^n progress focusing on State and local expenditures for 
special education, and eligibility criteria for specific handicapping 
conditions* These analyses are part of a contract with Oecision Resources 
in Washington, 0*C* 
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Further Infonnation Contacts 

Program Operations: Slagle Albritton** (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Beatrice F* Birman, (202) 245-7997 

Notes 

K Authof'lzation: Number of handicapped children aged 3-21 multiplied by 
5 percent of APPE (FY 1977), 10 percent of APPE (FY 1978), 20 percent 
of APPE (1979), 30 percent of APPE (1980), and 40 percent of APPE 
(1981). 

2. This authorization Is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981. 

Program activity infonnation * provided for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act amendments 
of 1983* 

4* Changes in reporting requirements probably result in a slight under- 
estimate of personnel in 1 9^1-1982* (See Sixth Annual Report to Congress)* 
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STATE INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR PRESCHOOL SERVICES 
TO HANDICAPPED CHILOREN (CFOA No. 84.027) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILEI / 

Legislation ; E<Jucation of the Handicapped Act, P.L. 91-230 as amended, 
T^iT. (Tj(pires September 30, 1986.) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authon zation Appropriation 

1979 2/ $17,500,000 

1980 7/ 25,000,000 

1981 2/ " 25,000,000 

1982 $25,0TJ0,000 24,000,000 

1983 25,000,000 25,000,000 



Purpose ; To stimulate State and local education agencies to expand educa- 
tional services to handicapped preschool children, a9es 3 through 5, thereby 
increasing their opportunities to benefit from early educational interven* 
tion. 

El igibil ity : State education agencies in the 50 States.. District of Cplum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, Virgin 
Islands, and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, m^y also apply to the 
Department of Education for participation in the Part 8, program under 
Section 619. Once States begin participating, local education agencies may 
apply to their State educational agency for funds if the State provides local 
funding. To establish eligibflity. States must: 

0 Make application to the Secretary of Education. 

0 Have in effect a policy that assures all handicapped children a free 
appropriate^ public education. 

0 Have on file in the Oepartment of Education an approved State plan to 
provide such services. 

0 Already be providing services to some preschool handicapped children 
aged 3-5. 

Oistribution of Funds : Grants to ^States are based on the actual number of 
handicapped prescnool children ages 3-5 being served. SEA's must report to 
the Secretary the number of handicapped children residing in the btate who 
were receiving special education and related services on December 1 of that 
school year. State educational agencies may distribute funds received under 
this program to loca) educational agencies on a discretionary bas?s. 

Ouration and Phasing of Assistance : Grents are awarded each fiscal year 
(a 15 month period from July 1 to September 30)» with a one-year carryover 
provision. 
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Obligations of Grant Reci^jlents : Ainual fin^incial and performance reports 
^re siAtnitted to the Department of Education from the State Department of 
Education. State education agencies are responsive for auditing expendi^ 
tures of local educational agencies. 

Relationship to Early CtiiTdhood Education Program : As a complement to the 
Incentive Grant program which aims at supporting basic educational and re- 
lated services* the Early Childhood Education program authorized by Part C, 
Section 623» of the Educatipn of the Handicapped Act supports demonstration 
projects which focus on improving the quality of educational programs for 
young handicapped children. The incentive grant program distributes funds 
on a formula basis, whereas the Early Childhood projects are funded through 
the discretionary grant process. 



rr. RESPDNSE TD GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1083, the Department Identified no specific objective for this 
program otner than to fulfill its purpose to encourage States to expand 
educational programs to handicapped preschool children aged 3 through 5. 

6. Progress and Accomplishments 

Not applicable. (Thi s section is reserved for reporting progress and 
accomplishments with respect to specific operating goals In effect during 
FY 1983.) 

C. Costs, 8enefits> and Effectiveness 

Students Served : In FY ig83, about $1D3 per child was provided for the 
242,000 cm idren served. 

Prograw Scope ; Fifty-five grants were made under this program in FY 1983. 
brants were made to 4g States , the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, Trust Territories and American Samoa. 

Program Effectiveness : The number of handicapped children, ages 3 through 
5, served by tms program has increased from 197,DD0 in 1977 to 242,000 in 
1983. It is estimated tnat this program serves 1.9 percent of the total 
copulation of children aged 3 through 3 and only about half of all handle 
capped preschool children in need of services. A significant proportion 
(more than naif) of handicapped preschool children aged 3 through 5 are 
currently unserved because only 2D States have mandates to provide services 
to handicapped preschool aged children. Those States that are seriously 
committee to serving 3 to 5 year old nandicapped cnildren are provioing 
services to 4.5 percent of the total State population of children agea 3 
througn 5. Thus, it is estimated tnat if all States provided servicas to 
nandicapped prescnoo) criildren, the current numoer oeing server (1.? 
percent) would aoubte. Children do not necessarily receive servicas from 
tiMS program. The program distributes rgnds oasec cn ;ne numoer of zm\^r^^ 
Scrvea 3y States. 
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0. Plans for Program Inprovement and Recommendations for Legislation 



Mone . 

E. Supporting Studies and Malysis Cited in Section C J^bove 
None. 

F. Other Supporting Qata 

Children Served, Funding, and Average Costs for the Preschool Pro<3ram: 



Fi seal 


Child 




Share Pe 


Year 


Count 


Funding 


Child 


1977 


197,000 


$12,500 ,000 


$ 64 


1978 


201,000 


15 ,000 ,000 


75 


1979 


215,000 


17,500,000 


81 


1980 


232,000 


25,000 ,000 


108 


1981 


237,000 


25 ,000,000 


105 


1982 


228,000 


24,000,000 


105 


1983 


242,000 


25 ,000 ,000 


110 


RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fb) 







\lo studies related to this program are currently in progress. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations and Studies: Bill Wolfe 

(202) 24S-9661 



Motes 

1. Program activity information provided for 1983 reflects activities prior 
to the enactinent of the Education of the Handicapped Act amendments of 
1983. 

2. The authorization level for the program was determined by an entitle- 
ment formula; each State received $300 (ratably reduced according to 
the proportion of fuids actual \y al 1 ocated by Congress) for every 
handicapped child, age 3 through S, who is receiving special education 
and related s^^rvices. 



HANDICAPPED REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 
(CFDA 84.028) 



I* PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Section 621, Public 
Law9l-230t as aniended. (Expires September 30, 1986] 

Funding Since 1979 



Fiscal Year A cthorizajilon Appropriation 

1979 $ 19,000,000 $ 9 ,750,000 

1980 21 ,000,000 9,750,000 

1981 24,000,000 7,656,000 

1982 9,800,000 2,880,000 

1983 9,800,000 4,130,000 



Purpose; To establish regional resource centers (RRCs) which provide 
advice auc technical services to educators for improving the education 
of handicapped children* 

Eligibility: Institutions of higher education. State education agencies, 
or combinations of sucti institutions and agencies (Including local educa- 
tion agencies) within particular regions of th^ United States. 

Applicant Reoulrements: ^tone. 

Duration and Phasing cf Assistance: Contracts are approved for a period of 
36 TOnths and are renewable annual ly upon evidence of^ satisfactory develop- 
ment and performance* During FY 83, the nur er of centers was cut back to 
six. 

Obligations of Recipients: Quarterly progress reports and other specified 
reports and products. 



II. RESPONSE TO 6EPA ^l7(a) 
A* Goals and Objectives 

Ouring FY 1983, the Department changed the primary direction of the program 
from providing services to providing technical assistance* Principal objec- 
tives are: 

0 (<:entify1ng problems ana program assistance needs and developing a 
regional program assistance needs report, 

0 Developing program assistance agr9efne'>ts between ^RCs and ScAs* 

3 Providing orocram assistance to ScAs , 
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A. Goal s and Objectives (Continued) 

0 Establishing RRC advisory committees. 

0 Evaluating and developing educational programs for handicapped 
chil dren. 

0 Developing special issues. 

0 Coordinating RRC program activities. 

0 Cooperating in multi-regional program assistance activities. 

0 Evaluating and reporting RRC assistance. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 In prior years about 90,000 handicapped chil dren have been appraised 
and referred for appropriate educational services. 

0 The Regional Resource Centers now provide technical assistance to states 
in identifying persistent problems In serving hand1cappe<' children such 
as non^'discrimlnatory assessment, parental involvement, a d interagency 
cooperation. 

0 Focus of program i s now on providing technical a ssi stance tc states. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope: FY*83 program funds ($4,130,000) support six Regional 
Resource Centers. Current emphasis with reduced funding 1s now to provide 
technical assistance to States. Prior to 19B3, approximately 5,000 persons 
were trained in the best available procedures for carrying out the mandate 
to provide a free appropriate education for every handicapped child. 

D. Plans for Pro-am Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
No changes tc the legislation are being recommended. 

E. SuDport1ng_Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 
None. 

F. Other Supporting Data: 

Throtigh more than 600 program assi'/tance activities with State and local 
agencies, 20,000 teachers, parents, and administrators received assistance 
fron the center? in FY 1931. More than 250 successful practices have been 
identified and shared with other clients. 
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III. RESPOMSE TO GEPA ^17(b): 
No studies are in progress^, 

Contacts for Furtrier Infonnatlon 

Program operations: Slagle Allbritton» (202) 245-0085 
Program studies: Eugene Tucker. (202) 245*8364 
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HANDICAPPED INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS-*DEAF BLIND CENTERS 
(CFDA No. 84.025) 



I. PROGRAM PROFIT 

Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Sections 622 and 
624, Public Law ^ 91-230, as amended. 20 (JSC 1422 and 1424. (Expires 
September 30, 1986) 

Fund^r>g Since 1979 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 24,000,000 $ 16,000,000 

1980 26,000,000 16,000,000 

1981 ^9, 000, 000 16,000,000 

1982 16,000,000 15,360,000 

1983 16,000,000 15,360,000 



Purpose: To establish ^ limited number of centers to assure the provision 
of the fol lowing services to all deaf-blind children: (1) comprehensive diag* 
nostic and evaluative services; (2) a program for their education, adjust- 
ment, ^nd orientation, which includes prevocational and vocational training 
^nd (3) effective consul tatlve services for their parents, te^hars, ^nd 
others involved in their welfare. 

EligibiT !ty: Public or private nonprofit agencies, organizations, or instl-^ 
tutions. 

Applicant Requirements: A grant shall be made only If the Assistant Secretary 
of the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services determines that 
there is satisfactory assurance that the center will provide such services ^s 
stated in Public Law 91-230, Part C, Section 622 (d) (1) (A, B, C,) and (2), 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance; In FY 83, funding was on a one-year bisls. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Progress reports sh^]l be made on a monthly 
basis, with final reports submitted at the end of the budget period. 



II. RESPONSE TO GR P A 417(a) 
A. Goals ano Objectives 

During FY ]983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were: 

0 To ensure that the States will have the necessary capacity to serve the 
deaf-blind children for whom they are responsible, including the provi- 
sion of training to personnel in participating agencies which ar« engaged 
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A. Goals and Objectives (Continued) 



in, or responsible for, direct delivery of services to deaf-blind 
children or their f^m111<2S; and dissemination of materials and informa- 
tion about effective methods, approaches, or techniques for the adjust- 
ment and education of deaf-blind children. 

0 To ensure the provision of services authorized t>y P. u 91-230, as 

amended, to those deaf-blind children from birth through 21 years of 
age, in each State served by the center, to whom the State is not 
obligated to make available a free appropriate public education under 
Part 8 of the EHA. See Section 61?f2}{8) of the EHA, 20 U.S.C. 1412{2}{8}. 
In the provision orThese services, special emphasis shall be paid (a) 
to expanding the availability of cost-ef fectlve, remedial interventions 
with deaf-blind infants and young children which are designed to meet 
their unique learning needs as identified through on-going diagnostic 
services^ and (b) to facilitating the effective transition of deaf- 
blind children from educational settings to normal home, community, and 
work environments. 



8. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Continued technical assistance is provided for the development and demon- 
stration of pr^;-school programs and programs for facilitating the transi- 
tion of deaf-blind youth from educational to other social service programs. 

0 FY 82 funds supported 7 single state and 8 multi state centers which 
sub^contracted with approximately 200 state, local, and private organiza- 
tions, which in turn carried out the fol lowing types of activities: 



(1 } Ful 1 and part-time educational services including prevocational/ 
vocational training programs. 

(2) Medical diagnosis and educational evaluation. 



(3) Family counseling. 

(4) Inservlcs personnel training. 



(5) Alternative ser/ice programs: satellite homes, community residence 
programs, respite care. 

(6) Oissemination of information on methodologies, materials, curriculum^ 
and proceedings of workshoo and training services. 
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C. Costs> Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Children Served: In FY 1983 about S,15S deaf-blind children were identified. 

0. Plans for Program Impropement and Recommendation for Legislation 

No legislative revisions are recommended. 
£. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in C Above: 

None. 

F. Other Supporting Data: 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417(b): 

No studies related to this program are in progress. 

Contacts for Further Informat ion 

Program operations: Paul Thompson, (202) 472-7993 

Program studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 24S-8364 
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EARLY CHILOHOOO EOUCATIdN PROGRAM FOR HANTlICAPPEn CHILOREN 

(CFOA No. 84.024) 

■\ 

I. pi^OGRAM PROFILE 

j-ggislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Sections 'i23 and 
yrrr^T-ZTTT as amended, 20 ij.S.C. !423 and U24. (Expires SePtesfcer 30, 

Funding since 19 ^9: 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 

1979 $ 25»000»00n $22;000.000 

1980 25,000»000 20»000»nOO 

1981 20»000,000 17»50O»OOO 

1982 20»000»000 16»800»000 

1983 20»000»000 16»8O0»O00 



Purpose : To support the development* demOf^stration and dissemination of 
experimental educational practices whicti me^^t the needs of preschool handi- 
capped children. 

EHqlbility ! Eligible applicants for contracts and grants are public agencies 
and private non-profit organizations. 

Applicant ReOuirements for Grants : Coordination with public schools Is re- 
quired and encouraged witn state Departments of Education. Projects (nay 
serve children from birth through eight years o^ age > but services for 
children below age six are emphasized, (tequlrements for contracts are pro- 
vided in contract procurernent docunents.) 

Types of Projects Supported : rive types of projects are supported under this 
program. 

0 Demonstration Projects (grants) . These are to develop service model s Dased 
on current outstanding practices. 

0 Outreach Projects (grants). These projects disseminate model programs and 
facilitate their adoption and Implementation In new sites. 

0 State Implementation Projects (grants). These projects provide assistance 
to State Education Agencies in developing plans to provide services to 
preschool handicapped children. 

0 Special Projects (contracts). These projects Provide supportive services 
to other program components. 

0 Research Institutes (contracts). These projects conduct long-term resetrcn 
Into the problems of young children. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants and contracts are awarded annually 
on tne oasis or a nationa* comoetition. Z^ch uodel demonstration projec- is 
approved for a three-year period* but receives second* and third^year funamg 
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on the basis of successful performance and availability of funds; each out- 
reach project is approved for d one-year period, but can receive second and 
third-year funding on the basis of successful performance and availability 
of funds; and each state implementation grant Is generally approved for a 
two-year period, but receives second-year funding on the basis of successful 
performance and availability of funds* 

pDllgatlons of Grant Recipient s: Recipients are required to contribute at 
least 10 percent o^ the cost" of carrying out projects funded under this 
program^ either In cash or in Kin'i Parenr cannot be c^^arged for services 
provided under this program* Progress reports and f^nal reports are re- 
quired* __(a&lj^t ions, of contract recipients are retailed in individual con- 
tracts*) 



n* TtESPONSE TO GEPA 4r/fa) 
A* Goals and Objectives 

For FY 1983, some specific objectives for particular program components are 
as follows: 

0 Demonstration Projects 

- to emp^iaslze projects vrhich demonstrate local/Sta^e/regiona] coordination 
among agencies; 

- to emphasize programs for children from birth to 3 yea^rs of age; and 

- to emphasize new models over continuations* 

0 Outreach Projects 

- to support new outreach projects (as opposed to conimuatlons) to assure 
that new models are represented; and 

- to encourage maximum dissemination and replication, e*g*, encouraging 
grantees to get approval from the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
(JORP)* 

0 State Implementation Projects 

- to encourage Interagency coordination and invoivement in State planning* 
B* Progress and Accomplishments 

In FY 1983 this program funded the following projects-^ - 



Type of Project 




Continuing 


Total 


Demonstration 


45 


30 


75 


Outreach 


52 


0 


52 


State Implementation 


25 


0 


25 


Special Projects 


3 


1 


4 


Research Institutions 


0 


3 


3 


TOTAL 


125 1 


34 
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Specific characteristics of those funded under particular categories are as 
fellows: 

0 Demonstration Projects 

- 43 percsftt provide services for children from birth through age 3 

- 36 percent provide services for children from birth through age 8 

- 12 percent provide services for children from 3 through 8 years of age 

- 36 projects represent joint efforts by universities, L£As, SEAs, 
state agencies, and hospitals. 

0 Outreach Projects 

- All projects are new this year 

- Twenty-seven percent of the funded projects have received JDRP approv- 
al. 

0 State Implementation Projects 

' FY 1983 projects demonstrated more instances of joint working rela- 
tionships among State agencies and better use of existing resources. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness : A study of the Impact of the Handicapped Childhood 
Early Education Program (HCEEP) was completed In 1982 {See E . I bel ow) . 
Surveys and site visitation provided data on 280 projects which completed a 
three-year period of demonstration prior to 1981. Children served by HCEEP 
projects made dramatic adjustments in regular classrooms. HCEEP projects 
also served as catalysts for generating additional resources through project 
adoptions In new sites and continuation of projects after fede^^al funding. 
Specific findings are reported below. 

Product/Project Adoptions and Dissemination 

0 Twenty-twO HCEEP projects have been approved for dissemination bj the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel of the OepartJnent of Education on the 
basis of evidence of effective programning and cost of replication. 

0 Die study Identified 2,157 replications: l»991*a$ a result of outreach 
activities and 166 from projects in the demonstration phase. 

. 

0 More than 3,000 products have been developed by HCEEP projects and exten* 
sively disseminated to personnel of other agencies, many through commer- 
cial publishers. 
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C, Costs, Benefits, and Fffectiveness (Continued) 
Prelect Ccntinuitlons 

0 eighty percent (30%) of the 'J^^O projects were still continuing to sei^ve 
ctilldren ln<lftpcndent of HC££P funding* 

0 Nore than 30*200 children have Uan served In continuation projects n no 
cost to the HC££P* ^ 

Extent of Services/Cost Savings 

0 Replication programs stemlng from the wrk of the HCEEP projects, but not 
funded by this program* served 107*850 children* 

0 For each child served directly in the demonstration projects* 6*4 children 
received services through continuation of demonstration projects and 
through replication of projects* 

0 For each demonstration project, an average of 33 children per year ^re 
served vrith other funds* 

0 Projects have been active In every State* In several territories, and In 
urban and rural areas as specified by the legislation* 

0 For every FSederal dollar expended In programming, $18*37 has been 9ene- 
rated In programming for handicapped children and their families. 

Treatment Gains 

0 Fifty-five percent (55S} of the children **o leave riCEEP demonstration 
projects are placed in integrated settings with non^handlcapped children » 
which Is less expensive than more specialized placements* 

0 Slxty^seven percent (67%) of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration 
projects perform In the average and above-average range In relation to 
their peers* according to staff of the regular and special education 
programs to which they graduate* 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for leijlslation 
None. 

E* Supporting Studies and jlnalysls Cited In Section C feove r 

X* Malysis of the Inpact of^thVHandlcapped Children's Early Education 
Program - Final Report*" Prepared for Special Education Programs* U.S. Oe- 
pitrtment of Education urtder Contract Ntmber 300*81-0561* Roy llttlejohn 
Ass'jTlates, Inc** Washington* 0*C*; November, 1982* 

F* Other SupPortlng ^ Oata 

Kone* 
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III* RESPOHSE TO 6EPA 417{b) : 

Ho further studies related to this program are currently In progress* 



Contacts for Further Inforwatlon 

Program operations and studies: Slagle Allbrltton 

(202) 245-0085 



Notes 



U Researcn Institutions wer? continued in 1993, &*jt they ^re fu})y f»jnded 
througn 1986 witn 1982 '^oney. 
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INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS FOR SEVERELY HANDICAPPED CHILOREN 
fCFDA No. 84.D86) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act , Part C, Section 624; 
Public Law 91-230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authori7atiO} Ap propriation 

1979 $ 1/ $ 5 ,000,000 

1980 T/ 5,000,000 

1981 T/ 4,375,000 

1982 5,OUO,000 2,880,000 

1983 5,000,000 2,880,000 



Purpose ; To improve and expand innovative educational/training services 
for severely handicapped children and youth and imprjove the acceptance 
of such people by the general public, professionals- and possible 
employers. 

Eligibility and Awards : Public and nonprofit private agencies, organi- 
zations, or institutions, including State departments of special educa- 
tion, intermediate or locai educational agencies, institutions of higher 
learning, professional organizations and volunteer associations. Com- 
petitions are held annually for new awards or continuations for up to 
three years (total). Outside readers judged tN FY 83 applicants in 
terms of their perceived ability to enhance effectiveness, the degree to 
which they complemented basic functions, their plan of operation, key 
personnel, budget and cost effectiveness, evaluation plan, and adequacy 
of resources* 

Contractor and Grantee Activities T^ Oevelop or refine instrunentition for ^ 
the Identification and diagnosis of severely handicapped children and 
youth; develop or refine curricul m or techniques for serving those 
Children; and package and dissemlndte products of model projects. 

Contractor and Grantee Requirements : Coordination of activities with other 
agencies serving the same population, periodic progress reports as required 
by the specific Statements of Vork, cost and other project documentation 
for post-project audits. 



11. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417 (a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Oepartip t*s principal ODjectives with respect to this 
program *^re as follows: 
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A. Goals and Qbjecttves (Continued) 

0 implement the Secretary 's Initiati ve emphasizing the transition of 
handicapped youngsters to the least restrictive environments for 
services, i^^ith special attention on the Severely handicapped. 

0 support pro9rans emphasi2ln9 parent involvement. 

0 sol ici t non-di rected demonstration projects of innovative services 
for the severely handicapped. 

0 direct funds for services to children not served by other programs. 

tf. Progress and Accompl ishments 

0 Funded model demonstration projects for integration of severely handi- 
capped children into settings i^^ith less and non-handicapped persons^ 
for deinstitu'-ional ization ; for improvement of daily living skills; 
and for development of vocational training in technological skil 1 
arsas. 

0 Provided guidance and other services to 2 ,1 00 parents of severely 
nandicapped children. 

0 Made awards to develop innovative techniques for early identi fication 
of children at risk of needing special education services due to the 
severity of their handicapping condition. 

0 Awarded contracts to eight States for "designs for system change 
strategies Intended to Improve the delivery of comprehensive educa- 
tional services to all severely handica-iped children throughout tne 
State. 

C. Costs, Benefits, ana Effectiveness 

Students Served : Approximately 5000 youngsters are served in aemonstra- 
tion projects. 

Effectiveness : There are no systematic ef fecti v^eness data about these 
projects. 

0- Plans for Program ^'"orovement and Recommen lations for Legislation 
i^ne 
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E. Supporting Study and Analysis Cited in Section C Above : 
None 

F, Other Supporting Data : 
None 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 
Program Operations: Paul Thompson, (202) 472-7993 
Program Studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 



1. Mo funds i^re authorized separately for this program. Funding was 
provided based on tne amounts authorized for other Part C activities 
rel?"eri to Section 624 activities. 

2. Program activity information providtid for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 



Notes 
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REGIOHAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR DEAF AND OTHER HAflDICAPPED PERSONS 

(CFOA «0. 84.078) 

I. PROGRAf^ PROFILE 

Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Section 625, 
Pubn C law 91-230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



Purpose : To aevelop ana operate :)peci^ll <iesiC)rit;y or iMO<l^fi€u progromS 
of vocational , technical , post secondary, iault education for deaf 
or other handicapped person?. 

Eligibility and Awards : Institutions of higher education, including jun- 
lor and community Col leges, vocat.ona* end technical institutions , and 
other appropriate nonprofit educati(^^'*at agencies. Grants and contracts 
are awarded annually for one-y^.ar efforts, vrlth cont': uations possible for 
additional years. Priority is given to programs serving rnultistate or 
interstate regions or large population centers; programs adapting exi scing 
programs of voCati ona 1 -technical , postsecondary » or aault education to 
tr»e special needs of handicapped oersons; and progranis designed to serve 
areas v^nere a need for suCn ser/ices is clearly demonstrated. 

Grantee or Contractor Activities : Funds Support two types of activities: 
di rect services (supported Dy grants to pcstsecondary or vocational 
institutions) to deaf students and denKV-iStratioi projects (under grants 
and Contract^ to develop innovative mcaeSs for services to postsecondary 
and adult handicapped students. r 

Grantee/Contractor ReauireTOntS : Progress and final *eports» audit docu- 
ments. 

tl. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goal s and Objectives 

During FV ^983, Che Uepartment ' s principal oojective tn respect to tnis 
^ro<}rm vvas as i'oUcws: 

* solK:t grant applications rrom d large '^angc of insci tutr ons * mciuding 
some new to rnis efforz. 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$ 12,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,D00 ,000 
4*000,000 
4,000*000 



S 2,400,000 



2,400^000 
2,950,000 
2,832,000 
2,832,000 
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b. Progress and Accompi t snmencs 

In response to the Federal Regi ster notice^ the Department received 
twenty-one applications^ seventeen or which were from organizations 
new to this program. 

C. Costs, Benefus, and Ef^ ^^ ctiveness 

Sc o p e: In 1983, four grants were awarded Institutions serving deaf 
students. Program staff estimate that approximately 600 students are 
served by Interpreters, note-takers, or other assisters. The grants 
range from $400,000 to $600i000 on an annual basis. Seven demonstration 
grants were continued at an average award of $55,000. 

In ]983i no new contracts wer^i awarded. 

Ef fecti veness : No data on effectiveness are available. 

0, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 
Mone. 

E. Supporting Studies and Malysis Cited in Section C j^ove: 
Itone 

F. Other Supporting Data : 
None 

III. RESPONSl to GEPA 417(b): 

Ho studies of this program ar^ in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Joe Hosenstein^ (202) 472-4660 

Program studies: Eugene Tut-ker, (202) 245*8364 

Notes 

1 . Program activity in formation provided for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactment of tne Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 
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TRAINIMG PERSONNEL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE KANOICAPPED 
(CFOA No. 84.029} 



Hignlignts: 

0 Itew program reguUtior.s became effective on July 20, 1983. ( II.B) 
0 New award priorities wre sstabi ished for project gran-ts . (II.B) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

LegisUtion : Educarion of the handicapped Act, Part 0, Sectionn 631 > 632> 
ana 634, P,L. 91-230, as amended, (Expires September 30, 1986) 

FunOing Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorizatlor ^ Appropr' ation 

1375 S 30,000,OOC 57,6S7>000 

1980 85>000,0C0 55,375 >000 

1981 90,000,000 43,500,000 

1982 58,000,000 49,300,000 
1933 58>000,000 49,300,000 



Pu rpos<i : To provide fully trained and cert i fied special education 
teachers including early childhood specialises, administrators and super- 
visors , speech-language pathologists , audiOiogt sti , physical educators 
and vocational educators; train doctoral and postdoctoral teacner trainers, 
researchers, anct aamim strators ; train paraprofes^ional s ^ career eaucators, 
recreation specialists^ health services personnel* school psychologists » 
social service providers, physical therapists and occupational therapists; 
train State eO jcational agency personnel and their constituencies; develop 
innovative in tructional models for use by providers of preservice and 
inservice training; train Oeans and local educational agency officials 
so that they can train regular classroom teachers; and train trainers 
of volunteers incluaing parents. 1/ 

i\ igiQil ity: Insti tjtions of nigner education , ' State and local educa- 
t^ionai agencies* and otner nonprofit puDlic and private agencies. 

'Jses of Project Funds: Grar^ts niay ie used for undergraduate ana graduate* 
trainetisnips, and special projects. Funds may be ooligated for student 
stipends, aepencency allowances^ or institutional supporv. 

Sene^^iciary cligifail.'y: Stipends ^nay go to students wno ara oreoanno 
-orj or ar^ sngacea 'n ^rx '^un nandicapoed cnildren as a teacr^e'*, 
supervisor* admin t stracor dr rssedrcner. Stipends uay also De oaia lo 
St joents enrol lect m in service programs fjnOed under ^ms autnori-y , 
altnouan ^rocrim emchas^ s is mcreasmsly on oreservice :rain:ng. 
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Duration and ' Phasing of Assistance: Grants are awarded for twelve-month 
periods. F^T n-year grants for periods of two to three years are often 
approved with continuation subject to availability of funds and submission 
of satisfactory annual applications. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Financial and performance reports are 
due Once a year, and project records must be 'naintained for five years. 

11. RESPONSE TO G^PA 417fa) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with resPect to this 
program were as follows: 

0 Issue new regulatiOiis designed to (1) establish seven separate funding 
priorities and (2) simplify financial assi-sta ce requirements. 

0 Establish new funding priorities to allow the Secretary to determine 
which of the priorities will be addressed and specify preservice or 
inservice activities in relation to those priorities. 

0 Improve the quality of special education teacher*traini ng programs. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Seven funding priorities were incorporated in the regulations and 
identified as follows; (1) special educators, (2) leadership person- 
nel, (3) related services, (4) trainors of regul ar educators, (5) 
trainers of parents and volunteers , (6) SEA programmi ng, and (7) 
special projects. The regulations were al so modi fied to al low the 
grantee agency's own policy to determine the amount of assistance per 
trainee. 

0 Grant furds were assigned among the seven priority aretis with emphasis 
on preservice training in each of the areas. For the 358 new projects 
funded in FY 1983, 85 percent {or 305) of the awards addressed the 
priority areas of preservice ^tralning for special educators, related 
services personnel, leadership personnel, and parents/volunteers trainers. 
Objectives related to the remaining program priorities were also met. 
(II.C) 

0 The program has identified the best practices in training projects 
through the review of the professional literature, and a publication is 
in progress. The program has also developed an automated data base 
to facilitate the sharing of quality practices. 

C. CostSi Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope: Approxlinateiy 821 projects are currently sucported, which 
represent training efforts in each State and territory. In Fiscal Vear 
1983, 353 new Projects and ^63 continuation projects were funded. 
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C. CostSt SenefitSt and Effectiveness {Cont1nued)\ 

Appropriateness of Funding Pnorities: FY 1983 repres^ted a transitional 
year as empnasis shifted rrom inservice training to^^eservice training. 
A cross-year comparison showed that in FY 1982 p;se«rvice projects ^^^^re 
av^rded 58 percent of the t(fta] available funi*S leaving 42 percent of 
the funcis for the support of iniervice activuies. This confasts with 
the FY 1983 funding mix of 87.3 percent of new project funds for preservice 
projects and 12.7 percent of such funds for/inservice ones. Moreover^ 
the FY 1983 inservice projects were di rected lowdrd providing short-term 
training to special education personnel rathar than toward the previous 
emphasis on training regular classroom teacher?. 

This shift in program emphasis was caused by two ^actors. Information 
included in States' annual plans required under the Education of the 
Handicapped Act indicated that in order for the educational system to 
meet its ful 1 service commitment , an additional 29 »000 new special 
educators were needed for the 1983-84 school year.{E.l) Second^ a study 
by Applied ^^anag^;ment Sciences (E.2) defined the netional need for in- 
service training of regular classroom teachers as so massive that the 
program's resources vvere inadequate to the task. It therefore suggested 
that the program's funds could be more effective^ly used in the preservice 
training arsa. Finally trse provision of inservice training is primarily 
a State and local responsibility^ and States may use funds available 
under the State Grant Program for this purpose. 

The following chart identifies new awards for FY 19«3 by priority area 
and focus. 



NEW AWARDS IM FY 1983 

Prion ty Category Clumber of Projects number of Trainees 

Preservice tnservi ce 



Special Educators 134 17,000 

Leadership Personnel 45 450 

Related Services ^^29 7,000 
Trainers of Regular 

Educators 12 360 



Trainers of Parents 



Volunteers 35 3,000 

ScA P'rogranuning 26 100,000 1 / 

Special Projf^cts 27 2/ 100,000 T/ 

j_/ Figure consists of short^tem inservice trainees wno are special 

education professional s. 
y Figure includes ooCn preservice and inservice projects. 
y Figure includes :^otn preservice and snort-term ins^rvica tra mees . 

?rQ<jrar7: iffectiveness : A recsn c Aoph ea Mana^^efnen i Sciefjces STiudy [1^2) 
r9por::eo tnac inserv*ce training proje'^ts for regular classroom ceacners 
^itn nanaic^oped cni]dren m tneir classrooms v«re rated ^s significantly 
-nor^ jsefui :nan ''otnef ^nser^/tce :ratnTno tne eoucaiors iT/Oivea :^or 
:wO Tidjor ''Sdsons. 7he '•^ri\n\nq 3<5t: = r '^rjezaa at :"e <nowieoge/SK' i 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

areas that trainees deemed more important to job performance. The training 
provided ber:ter coverage of knowledge/skill areas by keeping digressions 
to a minimum. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recoirniendations for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Malyses Cited in Section C J^ove: 

1. Program Files, Office of iJpecial Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. 

2. The Status of In service Training to Prepare Educators to Work 
with Handicapped Students, Applied Management Sciences, 

Janijary, 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

No direct information is available on the sax or race of trainees 
benefitting from this program. However, many of the projects supports:! 
under this program ara cargecea ac cradicionai ]y unoer-represencea groups. 
In Fiscal Year 1983 there were: 

0 31 projects to Historically Black Institutions 

0 21 projects training Mdti/e Americans 

0 SO projects training Bilingual/Bicultural populations 

III. RESPONSE TO_GEPA 417(b): 

No further studie^i related to this program are curr^ently in pro<jress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Max Mueller, (202) 24S-9886 

Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (2C2) 24S-9401 

Notes 

1. Program activity information provided for 1983 reflects acu ^nt;es 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 
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HANDICAPPED TEACHER RECRUITMENT ANO INFORMATION "(CFOA No. 84.030} 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part D> Section 633 > 
P.L. 91-230. amended. (Expires Septentoer 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 2,000,000 $ 1 ,000.000 

1980 2*500,000 1,000,000 

1981 2,500*000 750*000 

1982 1 *000*000 720*000 

1983 1,000,000 720,000 



Purpose : To disseminate information and to provide referral services 
and resources for the education of handicapped childr^p as well'as to 
encourage students to work in various fields of special education. U 

biigiDle Applicants: f'uDlic ana private agencies and organizations. 

Funding Mechanism: During FY 1983 four contracts were supported: 
one contract tor its first of three years of support and three 
contracts in their last of three years of support. 

Duration of Assistance' The award period is for one to three years 
depending upon tne needs of the projects. There is no provision for 
renewal s. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4171a) 
A. Goals and Objective s 

During FY 1983* the department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program continued to be as follows: 

0 To di sseminate information through newsletters* correspondence, and 
workshops dbout tne appropriate professional care and support services 
required by handicapped children and youth. 

0 To provide practical legal information to organizatic *^ and indivi- 
duals serving handicapped people through the disse^^inat^j n of printed 
(natena) s. 

0 To provide special i zed maiiagement information , including options an:l 
best practices, for organizations, especially parent coalitions, 
operating centers for families of handicapped people. 
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A. Goals and Objectives (Continued) 

0 To train parents to &e positive and effective as ) participants in ttie 
planning of tneir children's educational program and (2) advocates to 
tiie media of tiie rights of the Handicapped. 

0 To increase public awareness of tlie needs and rignts of handicapped 
Children tlirougli tne broadcasting and print media. 



8. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 In tne first year of its tiii^ee year contract, tne National Information 
tenter for Handicapped Children and Youth developed and distributed 
information sheets to a mailing list of over 100,000. Two newsletter 
issues rv><6re published and-sent to iSOn recipients, whvch addressed the 
issues of personnel training and the aistributicn of iJersonnel in rural 
and culturally diverse areas. In addo^tion, responses v^re generated 
to Over 10,000 letters or telephone^ inquiries from individual?, 
agencies, and organizations seeking inf\niiation to improve the ediica- 
tional opportuni ties for handicapped cff^ldren and youtn. Final ly , 
the Center sponsored two workshops for Vofessionals and one for 
parents during the past year. 

0 The Boston University School of Law, during ^e final year of its 
contract, publisned four issues of Focus which reached an audience of 
3000 flieirbers of legal advocacy networJ^s or State/local organizations 
seeking to place children in programs. The purpose of Focus is to 
interpret recent judicial decisions and statutory enactmefits, and to 
explain their ramifications in the disposition of placement aecisions. 

0 The Boston Fecjeration for Chi Idren with Special Needs di ssemindted 
management advice dnd operational moaels to a national audience of 
parent coalitions through a quarterly publication sent to a mailing 
list of approximately 3000. In addition to management information. 
Suggestions were provided on ways to secure financial Sacking for 
parent centers and steps to take in establishing such centers. 

0 Tne >tedia Outreacn Project, conducted by Grey-l^orth Advertising, Inc., 
conducted nine worksnops for parents in ^/arious geograpnic areas the 
country. 

0 The preparation and distribution of tnedia ^jy Grey-Nortn included tne 
following specific accompl i siiments: 

{]) production of five 30 to 50 second puolic TV and radio announcements 
in oot.^ Englisn and Soamsn wnicn were sent to 7^0 TV stations and tne 
-nree necworks in Mew /orK and Los ;ingeles, and 5000 raaio stations; and 
^2] development of camera-reacy art ^nicn was sent to 1 720 aany 
newspapers and 2^6 consumer niagazmes inducing Daoy ano parent Ti^i;a- 
zmes, e^iucation dnc :edcner TiagdZirjes, nome service magazines, ,::ei's 
Tiagazmes, cons^ner inagazines, and ^men ' s -i^acazines. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program data indicate three types of benefits (Section E.l beiOw). Ttie 
program has sponsored !2 worksnops for parents and professional s to 
provide direct technical assistance and training. A substantial amount 
of written information was disseminated to over 17,000 lay ?nd profes* 
sionat persons involved in the education of handicapped children and 
youth through newsletters, tw series of quarterlies, and correspondence. 
Finally, media campaigns to Increase the general public's awarene^is of 
the needs of the handicapped were conducted through print, radio, and 
television announcements. It Is estimated that 80 to 100 million people 
iMere reached at least once with the TV media campaign. When radio is 
included, 120 to 130 million people were reached at least once. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and teconwiendations for Legislation 
7<one. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C /bove: 

1. Program files. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. 

F . Otner SupporLuiij u^ta. 
i^lone. 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No Studies related to this program are currently In progress. 



Contacts for Further Infomation 

Program operations: Helene Cor'-adino, (202) 472-3740. 
Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (202) 245-9401 . 



Notes 

1 . Program activity information provided for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactiwnt of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 
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OlSCRETIONARY GRANTS FOR HANOICAPPED— RESEARCH 
AND OEMOrtSTRATION ACTIVITIES {CFOA No. 3^*023) 



Highl ights 



Funding of the Minority Research In s titute . First research institute funded 
focusing on Tiinonty cn( Idren* (ll'^^l 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part E; Section 641 and 542, 
wrmaw'91-230 as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1441, 1442. {Expires Septemoer 30, 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authori ration Appropriation 



Purpose : To improve the education of handicapped children through research 
and devetopnent projects, and model prograns (demonstrations). 

eligible Recipients : State or local educational agencies, public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning, and other public or non-profit educa- 
tional or research agencies and organizations. In addition, the Secretary 
'nay averd contracts to profitmaking organizations. 

Allowable Activities : ^cipients rray use funds for research, surveys or 
demonstrations related to education of handicapped children, including the 
development ^nd conduct of model programs designed to ^neet the soecial 
education needs of such CJiildren. 3oth grants and contracts may be awarded* 

Award Procedures : [n FY 1983 there were nine separate conpetitions, 
corresponding to the first nine priorities. {II. A) 

^anoe and Average of Awarls : "54,000 to 5500,000; 5105, OOi). 

PerfopTiance ^erlod : 7a ri ao 1 

Cbiiaations ou ^ec*sierts : ^'^ogress ^nn f i $ca I ^^oort s ^re reamr^ecJ, as 
^ii'as a rinai reoort at tne co"nple:ion of t^e oro;e':t. 



1979 
1980 
1981 
198^ 
1983 



522,000,000 
524,000,000 
526,000,000 
$20,000,000 
320,000,000 



520,000,000 
520,000,000 
515,000,000 
$10,800,000 
512,000,000 
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II. RESPONSE TO GcPA 417(a) 
A. ^oals and Objectives 

FY 83 fands were allocated according to the following funding categories: 

1. Field* Initiated Research : To support grants for non-directed research 
into subjects whicn are suggested by applicants from the field and which 
are judged to be responsive to the educational needs of handicapped 
Chi I dren . 

?, Minority Research Institutes : To support 1 on g- term programmatic re- 
searcn into attitudes of fami 1 ies and communities re^jarding various 
handicapping/conditions and how these attitudes affect early interven- 
tion for handicapped minority children. 

3. Research on Technology ; To supfiort research on the educational use 4y 
nandicapped students of technological devices and syste'ns in schools. 

4. Assessment Research : To support research into student outcomes, effec- 
tiveness of services, and validity of techniques and instruments for 
assessment of handicapped children. 

5. Secondary Age-Level Projects . To support research activities related 
to the tratjsitiona i needi secondary-^gcd handicapped st'Jdenf s Anri 
their famll ies 

fi. Parent Projects : To exanifte the role of parents ano families in the 
education of handicapped children. 

7. Reading Conprphension : To provide local education agencies with methods 
and procedures for reviewing and analyzing the nature and extent to Jiich 
the specific teaching of reading comprehension is integrated into their 
educational program. 

8. School Rased Research ; To support research based on data available 
frm sctiOOl records arid focused on issues related to irplementation to 
P.L. 94-H?. 

Student Research : To provide research opportunities for graduate stu- 
dents as a means of enhancing their professional training. 

10. htra-aqency Projects and Other Research : To support projects on specific 
goals which £F) shares wltn other agencies. 

3. Progress and Accfompl ishments 

The program awarded grants and contracts in the following Tianner: 



Priority Area 



Amount 



lumber of 
Awards 



1. Field-initiated Ws^^^r:^ 
3. Minority institutes 



^2t3OO,0On 



3n 

2 
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B. Progress and AccoflipHshnents (Continued) 









Nunber of 


Priority Area 


Amount 


Awa rds 


3. 


TecJinology research 


^2, 200, noo 


17 


4. 


Assessment research 


S fi7S.O00 


3 


5. 


Seconrtary-age Orojects 


^ 780.000 


9 


5. 


Parent projects 


5 700,000 


13 


7. 


(leading cotnprehension 


$• 460,000 


1 


3. 


School -based research 


S 315,000 


7 


9. 


Studeit research 


% 250,000 


26 


10. 


Intra-agency research 


^ '520,000 


5 



C. Costs, Bengfits and Effectiveness 

The outcones of this program can be divided into three categories: (1) new 
or improved products (asses sme^it Instruments , instructional materials, 
etc.); (2) research findings and new information; and (3) personnel trained 
in research methods (E.l). 

(1) Examples of new or improved products include: 

0 VaUdatex instructional materials pack::;,^s especially for mentally 
retarded, blind> and speecn impaired cnildren. 

0 Droqraui guides for teachers and counsetors in areas such as vocational 
programming. 

0 '"luides for administrators dealing with the implementation of P.L. 94- 
U2. 

0 A variety of products such as: 

a **lifelong learning'* curriculum for handicapped persons at the 
community college level; 

— a science curriculum adapted for the blind; 

" a development test for young severely handicaOped children ; and 

— instructional .-naterials designed to improve n on handicapped chil- 
dren's attitudes toviard the handicapped. 

(2) Research findings: Results from The tarly Childhood tlesearch Institutes 

received I9fi3. Th<i Institutes rsoorted new research findings 

in Over J^OO tjooits, cnaoters and ^ ,icles in professional journals, ann 
'5a7e aver "^10 --^rkinoos and confers*^, .4 Drasentati ons -lased on their findings 
luring tne ten 0^ tne institutes. 1v«r Derce'^.t of :he asolicaticns 
suomicted under tne ciearcti orograru ccntameiJ references to previous 
research findings of tne institutes. 

'Vh ^esear^n t'^aimn^j: Sin:e 1?75 ior« tnan 300 iracuate S^^'joencs ^n zo]-^ 
>ces 3nd jnv/ersi: - es ^^v^ ^?cs^vui Suoocrt :Trotjqn :ie vC'jcent '^^sea^'cn 
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C. Costs, BenefitSv and Effectiveness (Continued) 

grant progra^Ti. In addition, the research institutes ^n the areas of Early 
childhood education and Learning Oisabilities have provided training oppor- 
tunities for c.er 200 students over a five year period. 

n. Plans for Progran Improvefrient and RecomendatiOfiS for Legislation 

None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Malyses Cited Section C Above 

1. description of Programs for Education of the Handicapped . October 1, 
l9J^3, Office of Special Education Programs, Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services. 

f . Other Supporting Oata 

^lone. 

HI. RESPONSE TO r,EPA 417(h) 

No further studies related to thi s program are currently In progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operation: Slagle Allbrltton, (202) 2^5^0085 
progran Studies: Elaine fireen , (202) 245-8877 
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f)ISCSET[ONARY GRA^STS FOR HANHICAPPSO- 
MEDIA SERVICES m CAPTIOMEO FILMS 
(CfDA .Mo. «4.026) 



I. OROfiSAM PR0FIL£ 

Legislation : Educatior of the Handicapped Act, Part F; Sections 'i5l-554, 
20 U.S.C. 145U1454; p.L. 91-230 as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986.) 

Funding Since FY 1979: 



Fiscal Year Aythorization Aopropriation 

1979 $25,000,000 $19,000,000 

1980 S27,oon,non S19,000.C0O 
im S29 ,000,000 $17,000,000 

1982 $19,000,000 • Sll, 520,000 

1983 S19 ,000 ,000 SI 2 ,000,000 



Purpose ; 

0 To contribute to the general welfare of deaf persons t:y (1) bringing to 
such persons understanoing and aporeciation of those films which play 
such an important part in the general and cultural advancement of 
hearing persons, (2) providing througn these films enriched educational 
and cultural experiences through which deaf persons can be brought into 
better touch with the realities ^.f their environment, and (3) providing 
a wholesome and rewarding exoerience which deaf persons may share to- 
qet her. ^ 

0 To promote the educgtiona ■ advancement of handicapped persons by {l ) 
carrying on research. in t^e jse of educational media for the handicapped, 
(2) producing 4nd distributing educational media for the use of handi- 
capped persons and others -^lo work with them, and {31 training persons 
in the use of educational ^nedia for the instruction of the haidicapoed. 

Allowable Activities : Contracts and grants may be given to conduct research 
in the use of educational and training filtus and other educational '^dia for 
the ^landicapped. Contracts and grants also proline for the training in use 
of educational media of teachers, parents, and others who '>cr*< >iitn the 
handicapped. The program is authorized to acouire, produce, and distrrbuta 
films and other related ^riedia, and media equipment. 

Eligibility ^eqiii rerent^s : 

0 -iQPlicant ^liqiblity: ^uolic and orivate agenclef, orofit ina 'lon- 
orofit org^ini rat's ens, or ^^ro-jos nay suomi' Drooosals and 5D0iica:^cns 
f'or projects. 

0 ?eneficiary c^icibility: Handicaooe;! :er3ons, '-heir ^'anilips, 'r^e'^r 
^c:j5< or ooten-151 e^oloyers, anci ^^ose •ze^i^.ns ^nvo^/e^ -n 3c://i::es 
^or zr.^ advancenen; ^: '.ne n^^nc^ic^zoec. 
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Reporting Requi renents : On captioned fi Ims , reoort cards are mailed to dis- 
tri*5ution centers to show usage. On projects » ^nonthly progress reports and 
annual reports are required to be sent to the Project Officer. 



II. RESPONSE TO r,£^^ 41 ^M) 
A. r^oals and Objectives 

Fjnds ai. opriated for this progran support the captioned film service for 
the deaf, .he National Theater for the Oeaf» and Recordings for the Blind. 
These activities consumed in FY 83 milMon of the ^12 million hud^^et. 
The balance was divided between media and materials technoloqy and narket- 
inq. 

The priority for these two categories is to assure the appropriate 
availatall ity , qual ity and use_ of advances 'n educational technology. (F.i) 

Funding categories for TY 83 were: 

1. Captioning : Increase accessitJi 1 ity of television and film to approsci- 
nately 14 million deaf or hearing-impaired persons by developing, 
adopt ing» producing* and di stribiiting materials that i/irorporate the 
most recent technological advancements in film and television. 

?. fjbdia and materials technology . Improve the education , indet^ndent 
furtCtion1nT» 3nd employment oT handic^poed indi vidua 1 s by assuring 
that the advances in educational technology ^re fl ) available* (2) of 
good q'jality, and (3) jsed appropriately. Funds support orojects 

^- to ifnpr'' soft^ware for use in special education programming for 
mild an noderat^^ly handicapped children* and to develop devices to 
compensate for a particular handicapping condition which might imoede 
the educational achievement. 

1. Marketing and avjarene:>s. Improve the availability of 'Quality materials 
for handicapped children through dissemination activities, and through 
adaptation of existing curriculum^ materials for use with secondary-level 
students with milo handicapping conditions. 

"lational Theater of the Oeaf : Provide suooort for the National Theater 
of tne f)e3f m order to (1) raise public awareness about the caoabiiities 
and creativeness of handicapped persons and (2) provide for the educa- 
tional ^"d cultural advancement of deaf students who participate with 
the national Theater. 

Recording for the Blind ! Provide tape-recorded textbooks to help vis- 
'jaily tnoaired students of all ages overco'^e barriers to learning. 
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6 . ? r ogrsss and Ac c omplishments 



Funds for FY 83 were spent as follows: 



Amount 



No. of Projects 



1 . Captioning 

2. Tecrrjology 

3. Marketing an^ awareness 

4. NdtTonal Tneater of the Dea: 

5. Recordings for tne Blind, Inc. 



5 7,065,000 



16 
5 
1 
I 



2,680,000 
1 .205.000 
500,000 
550 ,000 



512.000,000 



86 



C. Costs , '.benefits, and Effectiveness 



0 s^ptic^^d general-ints^est films "were showi 50,117 times in tne e-nioath 
period Covered in the evaluation. The total audience count '^s 993>334 
for tne same period. No cost aata ■^er'^ avciUbie (E-l). 

0 Captioned educational films were showi to audiences totalling 1,988,366 
m FY 19t>2, an increase of iy.5 perC8nt over the previous year. {E.2) 
Average cose per film was 59,950 (£-1). 

0 Two medii and mater■^a^ centers completed the firal year of a three-year 
contract during FY 1983. The £ducat?onal Media Production Project for 
the Hearing Impaired (Utiiversity of Nebrasica) indicated in its final 
report that Ho instructional materials wer^ reviewed for suitability 
for hearing imrdired students, of which 48 were approved for ase i^^- 
Svructional s* ctings. In addition, sixtee'* products vvere developed in 
tne area of ennancing self-esteem for hearing-impaired learners, and 
improvernents ^^re made m several filmstrips develo^Jed in ^^revicus years, 
including the following videotapes; Usable Law; Basic Economics; and 
Teacning Good Manners and Behaviors. Out of 19 products aoapteo or 
developed aur^ng t^e three year contract pence, 17 have been accepted 
for pu&lication. (E*4) 

0 The Instructional Media Production Project for Severe! y Handicapped 
Stuaents (George Peabody Coi lege/vaaderoi 1 1 Uil versuy) produced tne 
following materials: one videotape witn print materiaU, two computer 
soft'^are programs wKn pr:nt materials, one videotape production -ijfanual, 
ano one cat:loj of films ana tapes. A primary focus these :nataria'iS 
dtjrmo 1933 -^as job preparation af^d s;c:lls development. 

0 The r^ar<et Linnage Project for Special Education (LI^IC) completed the 
third year of a tnree-year contract. As tne major ^enicle for cne SE? 
mar^ceting program, LINC cantmuea to oe a major resource zo other rnajor 
SE? ?rajec:3, sjcn as tne National :^dia Cevelocment Project for :r:e 
Hearing Impaireo tne National Canter for ^dia ana Hatar'jis for tne 
Severely HandiCapPea. ^ escimataa 250,300 sCncoi 5ceo cniicrsn nave 
benefited "rom tne oiacer*ent of SE? products into comn:enc3l and nancnal 
cisiriD'jticn :nrou^n Cms project. ,i*3) 
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Program Inpro veflient and RecOfrenendations for Legxslatioa 

None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited m Section C Above : 

1. Raoid feedback Assessment of the Captioned Film Loan Service 
for tne Deaf. September 1982. 

2. Sufnmary Report on Education Captioned Film Usage 1980-1982, 
January )983. 

3. Pinal Report* ^larket Linkavje Project for Special Education, Octo&er 13* 
1983, 

4. Final Report, Educational Media Project for tho Hearing Impaired. 
University of Jfeoraska* 1983, 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

1 , Division of Educational Services Technology and Marketing 8ranch 
fludyet Planning. FY 1984. 

Ill, RESPOi^SE TO GFPA 417(b) 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts r Further Inforrr^ation 

Program Operations: Slag)e Allbntton, (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Elaine Greon , (202) 245-<ifl77 
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EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT— SPECIAL STUDIES 
(No CFDA Entry) 



U PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 8, Section 618, P.L. 

yi-^JU as amended. 20 U.S.C. 1418 (1976). (Expires September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year AuLh^.'Ization Appropriat ion 

1979 Indefinite $2,300,000 

1980 $1,000,000 

1981 ^ 51,000,000 

1982 $2,300,000 $ 480,000 

1983 52,300 ,0OC 5 430,000 



Purpc:e : To measure and evaluate the impact of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act and the effectiveness of State efforts to assure the free, 
appropriate public education of all handicapped children. 

Method of Operation : The program conducts, directly or by grant or con- 
tract, iuch studies, investigations and evaluations as are necessary to 
ass^iSG fie effe^^ts of this program. 



11. RESPONSE TO SEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objoctives 
Pnor'cies for FY 83: 

0 To report to Congress on the progress of implementation of P,L. 94-142. 

0 To continue gathering infonnation on current and einerglng trends in 
special education. 

9 • Progress and Accomol i shments 

No new projects wera initiated during FY I933* Two previously-funded pro- 
jects wore continued: 

0 ;^nalysis of Stat i Oota , suomitted m accordance with tHA-3 for incius'ron 
in tne Annual Reoort to Congress. 

0 :nf ornation Vetwor'c , ooerated cie National Associ3Cion of State Cn- 
'^ectors or Sooc!ai lojcacion . Througn a netrfOr'< of Stats, !0C3l , and 
intermediate eaucacion agencies information was aatnerea on current and 
ejner^Tng f'e^ds m tne implementation of soeci^l J'^ucation Drocrams. 
"its ^ if :nna don serves as 3 3as^ s uoon ^^nicn t:n s orcoram jeterTii nes 
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B. Progress and Accomplishments (Continued) 
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techf»ica1 assistance priorities. Recent analyses included "Selected 

Issues in Servi ce fel i very to Oeaf-Bl ind Chil dren and "Priority 

Technical 'Assistance rteeds of Scate Education Aoencies." The data 
rubmitted by States was analyzed and presented to Congress, 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness : Aialysis of studies (1*1) has led to the following 
Changes. 

a) developed procedures for validating the State child count data under 
pa. ^4^142. 

b) Materials for use in State agency inservice training programs regarding 
exemplary practices in deterinining the least restrictive environment 
placement of handicapped chidren. 

c) -sidelines to be used by the Department of Education in reviewing a 
State's request for a partial waivpr of the non-supplant requirement 
in P.L. 94.U2. 

d) Technical as sis* '^e inaterial on problems and successful practices 
in the following areas: child count, child find, individualized educa- 
tion programs, and inte''agency cooperation. 

Plans for Prograin Inorovement anci Recommendations for Legislation 

^lone 

^, . Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. PY \^S2 ^nual Report to Congress; Summaries of Special Studies. 

P. Other Supporting Oata 

None 



ni. RESPONSE TO GE^A ^l7(b) : 

No studi***; related to this program are c:jrrently in progress. 



Contacts for F'jrther Infornation 

Prograoi Operations: Slagle AUbrlttor, (?02) 2^5-0085 
c'^^ogram Studies: E'ame Sreen , ^^5-38/7 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HANOICAPPEO ^?£S£ARCH 
(C-DA No. 84.133) 



I. PrtOGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Title II of the RefiaDi Htation Act of 1973^ as amended. 



Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization A opfroprianon 

1979 50,000,000 31,500,000 

1980 73,000,000 31,487,500 1/ 
19S1 90,000,000 29,750,000 ^ 

1982 35,000,000 28,560,000 2/ 

1983 35,000,000 31,560,000 1/ 



Purpose : To support rtsearcfi and iCs utilization to improve the lives of 
tne pnystcally and inentaily fiandicapped, especially the severely disabled* 
To provide for the administration and conduct of rshaDi ) i tation research 
and lUe dissemination of information to rehaoilitation professionals and 
handlcappea persons concerning developments in rehabilitation procedures, 
methrcs , and devi ces. 

Organization : NiHR' s researcn activities are conducted in part througn 
^^Cente " programs, each with a core area of investigation. Tnese programs 
incluae 31 Research and Training Centers, 13 Rehaoi htation Engineering 
Centers and a Rehaoi 1 1 tation Stesearch Insti tute (RRI) . In addmion , 
there are individual projects, each of /rftich works on a narrower, more 
specific prot>lem in research or disseminanaT. There is also a special 
program "if international researcli supported b> separately authorised f^jnds. 

[ 

Eligibi luy : Grants, cooperative agreements, and contracts miy be 3waraeci 
to States, puDlic, private, jr nonprofit agencies ana organizations. 

Aoplic^tion anc Award Process : NIHR estaolishes a long-range research 
agenoa ana c: screttonary grants or contracts are fnade tc universities, 
pwMc and pi^ivate research organizations, an^^ indiviaual researcners to 
conduce projects in areas relevant to the agenda. 

OuracTOn ana /' ' casino of Activities; Funding of grants ^r contracts ranges 
"rom One to rv/e years. 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Godi s and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives for this program were: 

0 To formulate a comprehensive Long-Range Research Plan to guide present 
and future research activities (E-l), {t-5), {E-7). 

0 To disseminate information about new developments from research activi- 
ties for improvements of services to handicapped persons (E-6), {E-7).. 

8. Progress and Accofnpl i shments 

^ A Long-Range Research Plan was establisiied with emphasis placed on the 
priority areas of mental illness, mental retardation, vocational re- 
habilitation, independent living, development of technological systems, 
prtvate sector involvement m device development j network development 
for dissemination and utilization of research ^ind^ngs, and continuing 
research and development (E-l), (E-7). 

Project products that have been disseminated are listed in Section II F. 

In addition information on rehabilitation developments will now be 
included in the journal. Aids and Applications Review , published by 
the Carroll Center for the Blind. This journal is currently sent to 
2,000 subscribers nationally. 

The flational Rehabilitation Information Cent^sr (NARIC) continues to 
offer various information services to the entire U.S. rehabilitation 
community, as well as users overseas. It has a definitive NIHR 
database of 6,000 items and has published a thesaurus, a catalog 
of NARIC subjects, and the Pathfinder. NARIC is phasing in A8LEDATA, 
a computer! zed data-bank on equi pment and ass'' stive devices for 
disabled people. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope and costs : 

The major operating programs and activities funded under the Rehabilitation 
Act are Researcn and Training Centers, Rehabilitation Bigineering Centers^ 
Researcn Utilization and Dissemination Projects, Research Projects, Inter- 
nationa) Support, and Research Fellowship's. 



Actual 



Estimate 



1982 



19S3 



1984 



Number of projects; 
Research and training centers 
Rena&i I itation engineering centers 
Discrete projects 
Fsl 1 owsnips 



26 

17 
2G 



31 
18 
35 
17 



34 
17 
32 
15 



Total 



101 



143 



187 
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C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectweness (Continued) 



Some 300 individual studies are under way at any given time, and 500 
training programs serving 60,000 participants are conducted afinual ly. 

The NIHR appropriation for H 1983 was $31.6 fniUion. Of this, approxi- 
mately S15.2 fnillion was aevoted to the RTC program; $7.5 fnilUoi* to the 
REC program; $5.9 million to discrete grants and contracts for research; 
and $2.5 million for research utilization. Fellowships accounted for $.5 
mil lion. 

Research and Training Centers Program (RTC) {E-2) 

Of the 31 RTCs funded in FY 1983, there w^re twelve medical RTCs fund-^d. 
Their woilc covers many medical areas, such as cardiopulmonary disease, 
spinal cord injury, hea^t^i care delivery, special problems of the Severely 
impaired, biofeedback., a^d neuromuscular dysfunctions. 

There are, in addition, five \ocational rehabilitation RTCs, two on deaf 
ness, one on psychosocial research, two on mental illness, three on mental 
retardation, two on aging, one on independent living, one on blindness, 
and two on Native Americans. 

Rehabilitation Engineering Centers (KHC) (E*4) 

Eighteen Rehabilit'ation £ngin«enr.9 Centers were /unded in fiscal year 1983 
with the purp.se of (1) developing innovative meLhods of applyipc advanced 
nedical technology, scientific achievement, and psychiatric, psychological, 
and social knowledge to solve rehabilitation problems; {2) cevel oping 
systems of technical and engineering infomatlon exchange and (3) improving 
the distribution of technology devices and equipment to handicapped iiidivi- 
duals. 

The developments of the Centers included (1) a muscle fatigue monitor 
targeted for handicapped persons w^tose dysfunction primarily stems from 
neurombicular disorders, (2) a wearable spectral tactile soeech aid, (3) 
an Available Motions Inventory Test apparatus to evaluate the severely 
disabled person's potential for work incUding the design o^.adaoted work 
stations. 

Oiscrete Grant Awards (E*3) 

Approximately S3.1 million was obligated tirough :nd1viaual grant awards, 
contracts, and one Rehabilitation Ses^rjrch Institute (P^l). The Utter 
has a core ^rea of job development and plac^amefit for severe^ handicapped 
Persons. The rejnaining individuei grant awarct^ were for researCi^i in tne 
broM areas of ssycnolocical and ^dical proDiems, sensory di sahil i ties, 
spina! cord injury, severe Sums , and other soeci f ic sroc' ems. in addition , 
aoout S2.5 rnill:ort was (ievoted to research utilization projects wh^cp 
-nalnlv offer cooroinated dissemination and infortnation services, ::rc/nOte 
TrtrovatiOrts in service :;rcgr3ns basea on r^SKlts, and ^^nstTl' an 

awareness of :nance processes. 
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Program Effectiveness : Staaiss of the major component programs of NIHR 
nave been compJetea. First, the Research and Training Center program 
was studied {E-2). flajor findings are as follows: 

0 The STC Program has a sound conceptual base , the synergi stic inter- 
action of research, train in g> and chent services being especial ly 
effective. 

0 The RTC Program is an effective resource magnet; that js, it was able 
to attract an additional 75 cents from other sources for every dollar 
NIHR awarded to the Centers. 

0 The RTC Program nas siippliea uiany noteworthy innovations to the 
field of rehabilitation. 

Secondly, the Rehabilitation Engineering Center program has been studied 
{E-4}. Major findings are as follows: 

0 The program has been successful in defining "Rehabilitation Engineering"*. 

0 The proyram needs: 

-Closer w^rtc with industry to develop and market assistive devices^ 
' Closer liaison with other sectors of the rehabilitation service comraunity; 

- Expanded technical assistance at the Federal level i 

- Clarification of goalsi ^' 

- More systematic information on devices, etc., that are available 

- Developjnent of a systematic capacity for aevelopinent , evaluation, and- 
distribution of assistive devices by working with industry. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 

NiHR nas proposed a program of field-initiated research grants in which 
tne investigator is free to propose research in any area authorized by the 
law. This program wi 11 be used to respond to urgent problems , pursue 
innovative researcn approacnes, and expand research capacity and utility. 

In response to suggestions made by the evaluation study> the REC program is 
(1) developing a plan to work more closely with industry in developing and 
marketing devices to aid handicapped persons; and (2) througn the Inter- 
agency Committee, working more closely than before with otner federal 
agencies on mis same matter. 

E . Supporting Stuaies ai d Analyses Cited m Section C above 

1. HIHR Lony-Range Plan, Vol. I, 1980 

2. ^'^?esearch h Training Centers - Overview" (I98C) (Special Centers 

Office In-nouse document) 
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Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C above (Continued) 

-Annual Report of the Rehaoilitation Services Administration to the 
President and the Congress on Federal Activities Related to the 
Addimi strati on of the Rehaoil i tat ion Act of 1973*' (1980) (ch. on 
NIHR, pp. 44-64) 

"Rehabilitation Engineering Center Program Evaluation: Final Report 
(Berkeley Planning Asrociatts, Berkeley, California) 

*'Goals and the Gcal-Setring Processes In the Research and Training 
Progran*' {At Associates, Camortdge, J^ssacnusetts) 

••Final Report cn An Evaluation of Two RSA (NIHR) Research Utilization 
Laboratories*' C^ational Institute for Advanced Studies, Washington, 
D.C.) 1980. 

'*fJlHR Ressarcn Priorities Plan: Issues and RevOrnmendations for know- 
ledge 01 s semination and Utilization " (ICO) nehabilitation and Re^ 
search Center, New York, *Y.) 1980. 

Other Supporting Data 

followfng products have t^een disseminated: 

*A new approach to chronic pain teased, on t^ehaviorial sciences. Tlfie 
results especially address chronic illness. 

^ A strategy t^y the New England Regional i^ddiatnc Trauma Institute for 
Identifying tne most cost effective and optimal levels of inedical 
and renaDi I itation services for disabled children* 

- A evaluation system for assessing how well the living ar^^angements 
in community teased residential settings are meeting tne nr ds of the 
mentally ill and assisting; ^a/jiilies in the reintegrat on of the 
mentally ill into the family. 

- 3io-feedDack tecnniques to control muscle contractions in stroke 
patients allowing some persons to walk independently of oraces and 
other devices. 

- The Preliminary Diagnostic Questionnaire for use liy State agencies 
and private renabi 1 itation facilities for assessing the employaoility 
of a person. 

- A muscle fatigue monitor to measure -iiuscle f^cigue ^^ur^ng tnerapeu- 
tics , 'MDrvipl acs , or surgical reconstruction activities. Tne rnonitor 
1 " jse^ e^^ecia 1 ly cn na^a1ca2ce^^ cm Idrsn ^i tn cereora 1 3a i sy ana 
raye!Omenin<;ocole. 
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F. Other Supporting Data (Continued) 

— A vearable spectral tactile speech aid for use by the deaf and deaf- 
Dlind in face-to-face communication with nondeaf Individuals. 

— The Available htotions Inventory Test apparatus for evaluating the 
severely disabled person *s potential for work. 

-* Criteria for prediction of successful rehabilitation for persons with 
end^stage renal disease, mcludin;} the clynamics of psychological 
adjustment after aiset of renal disease. 

Development of ways to identify specific problems m rehabilitation 
of multiple sclerosis patients and mutti^specialuy approaches to 
resolution of clinical , medical , psychological , and social needs. 



HI. RE5P0H5E TO 6EPA 417(b) 

There are no studies of this program currently under way. 
Contacts for further inforniation 

Program operation s: Betty;Jo Berland, (20^ 472-6551 
Program Studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 



rjotes * / 

1. Transfers to: Office of Personnel Management ($40,000), President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped ($250,000), Maternal and 
Child Health Agency ($335,000), U.S. Information Agency (5158,000), and 
Agency for International Development ($200,000). 

Transfers from: National Institute of Mental Health ($500,000). 

3. Includes a $1.5 million supplemental appropriation for the establ i s hmen t 
of two research and training centers. The awards for these centers 
one for pediatrics and one for disaoled Pacific Basin residents 
will not be mado until FY 1984. 
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REHA8ILITATI0N SERVICF.S— BASIC SUPPORT 
(CFDA >10. 84.12'') 



Hi ghliqhts 

0 Legislation was proposed that would provide incentives for rehabUitat- 
1ng the severely handicapped, provide greater flexibility, and require 
stricter accountability standards. Reauthorizing leglslation^was 
passed in Fall, 1983 (11. D). 

0 Progress toward operational goals was made in the following areas; 
job development and placement, services to severely disabled. IWRP/ 
lEP coordination and services to deef-blind and learning disabled 
(II. A. a.). 

0 The number of cases served and rehabilitated has continued to decline 
for both severely and non-severely handicapped clients. However, the 
proportion of severely handicapped persons among those served and 
rehabilitated continued to increase (II. C). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Leqislatitm : Rehabilitation Act of 1973; P.L.' 93-112 as amended by 
P.L. 93-516. 94-230. 97-3i. and 95-6 0 2 , 29 U.S.t. 701, T;tle I, Parts A 
and B except Section lj2<i 

Funding? > 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation U 

, 1979 $808,000,000 $ 817.484.000 

1980 880.000,000 817,484,000 

1981 945.000.000 854.259.000 

1982 899.000.000 863.040,000 

1983 941.900,000 943,900,000 



Purpose: To provide vocational rehabilitation services to persons wiih 
nlentaTTnd/or physical handicaps. Priority service is placed on needs of 
those persons with tie most severe aisabilities. 

O ver ^lew : reaeral and State fun.ts are us^id to cover the costs of providing 
renaoi htation services which induce: diagncsis, comprehensive evatuati , 
r;ounseling, training, reader , services for the blind. Interpreter services 
for tne oeaf, anc< en^loyment placement, runds are u*:e<? 4lso ^or assist* 
ance -^itn jayment far medical and related services ^jjnd jrostJ*etic and 
orthotic devices, transportation to secure vocational renaoi li tat ion 
services, maintenance c^jring renacilitation. tools, licenses, eQ»Mpment, 
supplies, ana otner gccns ana services; for vendioj^ stanas or otner sma'i^ 
tjusiresses for l^ndicaooea oerst^iis inclualng man^ge*Tient jna syoervisory 
se/ ' ices ; ana f^r assistance : . :ne constrjct:on ana est^ol isninent jf 
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rehabilitation facilities* Services are provided to f ami lies of handi- 
capped individuals when such services will contribute substantially to the 
rehabilitation of those who are being provided vocational rehabilitation 
services* 

At the Federal level, program policy) leadership, and monitoring are the 
responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) and the Coimitssioner of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA)* Monitoring activities are implemented 
by RSA*s ten regional offices* 

Eligibility: Applicant eligibility is limited to State agencies designated 
as the sole State agenpy to administer the vocational rehabilitation 
program* Beneficiary eligibility for vocational rehabilitation services 
is based on the presence of a physical and/or mental disability, which 
constitutes or results in d substantial handicap to employment, and where 
a vocational rehabilitation service may reasonably be expected to benefit 
the individual in terms of employability* 

Applicant Requirements: Applicants prepare three year State plans for vo- 
cational rehabilitation services (meeting Federal requirements established 
under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended) effective October 1, 1982 
and covering fiscal years 1983-1985. Vocational rehabilitation agencies 
submit project proposals to the appropriate EO regional office* State 
plans are submitted to the RSA Regional Program Offices for approval not 
later than July 1, of the third year of each three-year cycle, commencing 
July 1, 1979* The State agency must certify the availability of State 
funds to fulfill a 20 percent matching requirement* 

Oetermination of Grant Amounts: Federal funds are distributed to States 
based on population weighted by per capita income* The statistical 
factors for fund allocation are: (1) the three-year average of per capita 
income by State; (2) the total U*S* popul at ion and State population; 
(3) the Consumer Price Index. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Annual and quarterly progress reports, 
annual budget and case service reports, and annual program and financial 
plans are required* Audits are conducted by the EO Audit Agency and by 
site visits of regional staff* Both are periodic with no set schedule* 
State audits are made in accordance with OHB Circular A-102* Case records 
on individual clients and fiscal records for a prescribed period are also 
required for audit purposes* Services to individual clients must be 
provided in accordance with an Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan 
(IWRP)* This program has maintenance of effort requirements* 
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n. RESPO^^SE TO 6EPA 417{a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : During FY 1983, the Department's principal 
objective with respect to program direction was to develop a legislative 
proposal for the. program's reauthorization [see Section II. D). 

In the area of program operations, RSA had the following goals for 
the Basic State Grants program, FY I9S3: 

0 Job Development and Job Placement : To i mprove the capaci ty the 
Stdte-^i-ecrerai vocational rehabilitation program to place disabled per-^ 
sons ia employment, especially those who are severely disabled, by 
strengthening the job development and job placement phases of the 
vocational rehabilitation process, including the establishment of job 
placement units in each designated State agency. 

0 Internal Management Improvement: To improve the internal management of 
RSA by (1) Implementing a new organizational structure; (2) developing 
and ii^pleitentlng a formal comprehensive planning process; {z) develop- 
ing and implementing a formal communication system; and (4) implement- 
ing an agency policy system. 

0 Facilities Offering Services for Severely Disabled Individuals : To 1m- 
prove the planning and delivery of rehaoi litatton services to di sabl ed 
individuals by increasing the effective use of public and private 
nonprofit rehabilitation facilities. 

0 IjjRP/IEP Joint Planning : To facilitate joint planning on behalf of 
handicapped students t)y enhancing the cooperative linnages between 
special education and vocational rehabilitation. 

0 Oeaf^Blind Program: To establish a base of Information and skills to 
improve or expand rehabilitation .ind independent living services to 
deaf-blind persons. 

0 learning Ois4'u1ed Individuals : To improve the capability of State VR 
agencies to deliver services to disabled and multiply handicapped 
individuals who have a specific learning disability. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments; 

0 Reauthorization . The Department's reauthorization proposal was 
sent to the Congress in March, 1933. 

0 RSA has undertaken a range of activiticjs to accomplish its FY 1983 
oojectives; 
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0 Job Development and Job Placenient . Regional offices have been identi- 
fying replicable activities and demonstrations, information sharing 
activities hav3 been increased, special training projects have been 
reviewed, and States have been assisted to provide information to 
business on the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 

0 IMRP/IEP Joint Planning . Regional offices have completed reviev^ing 
past and current efforts to develop cooperative agreements between 
special education and vocational rehabilitation agencies. Cooperative 
programs have been Identified, site reviews of cooperative projects 
have been conducted in nine regions, and plans for a national dis- 
semination forum have begun. 

0 Deaf-Blind Program. Data on the incidence of deaf-blindness have 
been analyzed and shared with regional offices, task forces have met 
to assess needs, training activities have been conducted, and a 
survey of deaf-blind clients has been conducted. 

0 Learning Disabled Individuals. Progress toward^this objective 
included conducting a state of the art conference, identifying 
issues, launching case studies to identify inodel programs , and 
developing technical assistance plans. * 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 has resulted In a vocational rehabilitation 
system that is increasingly focused on the severely handicapped. Program 
data indl^cate that since 1979<ti^number of persons served has decreased. 
Severely disabled persons coctprlsfe^ higher proportion of clostd cases, 
both those rehabilitated and those not rehabilitated. However, the number 
of severely disabled persons served has also declined. The following 
table summarizes these trends; 

Impact Data 

19^9 1980 1981 1982 1983 



Applicants accepted for 

vocational rehabilitation... 4l 1 ,560 412,356 373,310 333,437 349,932 

Total Active Cases 1,127,551 1,095,139 1 ,038,232 958,537 938,923 

Cases closed, rehabilitated . 288,325 277,136 255,881 226,924 216,230 

Severely disabled 143,375 142,545 138,380 129,866 124,766 

Nonseverely disabled 144,950 134,591 117,501 97,058 91,465 

Severely disaoled, percent.... (49.9%) (51.4%) (54.1%) (57.2%) (57.7%) 
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11. Response to GEPA 417(a) (Continued) 



Cases closed, not 

rehaMlitated... 156,258 

Severely disabled 87 ,541 

Nonseverely disabled 68,717 

Severely disabled, percent.... (56. OX) 



152,672 157,682 142,575 134,118 

91 ,346 95,465 90,567 86 J 36 

61,326 62,220 52,008 47,982 

(59.8%) (60. 5S) (63. 5») (64.21) 



For 1981, the most recent year for which data are available, rehabilitated 
persons had the following major disabling conditions: 



Major Disabling Condition Number Percent 

Total Reporting Oisability...' 249,902 100.0 

Blindness 9,509 3.8 

Other Visual Impairments 13,735 5.5 

Oeafness ; ?^212 2.9 

Other Hearing Impairments 10,086 4.0 

Orthopedic Impairments ^. 56,265 22.5 

Absence or Ampwtation of Extremities 6,444 2.6 

Mental Illness 48,539 19.4 

Alcoholism 12,221 4.9 

Orug Addiction 3,111 1.2 

Menta. Retardation 29,075 11.6 

Hay Fever and Asthma 1,617 0.6 

Diabetes 3,870 1.5 

Epilepsy 4,844 1 .9 

Heart Disease 6,845 2.7 

All Other Circulatory Conditions... 2,743 1 .1 

Respiratory System Conditions , 1,750 0.7 

Digestive System Conditions 10,960 4^4 

Genitourinary Conditions**....* 6,508 2.6 

Speech Impairments 1,788 0.7 

All Other Disabling Conditions 21,780 5.1 



Accurate and timely information is not available to determine the full 
cost of services to vocational rehabilitation clients. The Department Is 
currently planning to develop the data necessary to assess both costs and 
long*tarm benefits of program participation. 

There have t^een many studies and analyses of different aspects of this 
program including studies conducted unaer research and demonstration 
authorities, program administrative and management revievis conducted as 
part of RSA*s annual woric plans and contracted evaluation stuaies. 
During FY 1983, two evaluation studies were completad: 
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II. Response to GEPA 417(^a) (Continued) 

V 

\ 

0 Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Agreements Between State Vocational 
Rehabi iltation Agencies and State Associations of Student Financial TTd 
Offices . The objective of the research project was to assess the 
effectiveness of the voluntary coordination agreements between VR 
agencies and Student Financial Aid associations in helping to serve VR 
clients and in making sensible and efficient use of the various re- 
sources and programs that are available to support the training of 
disabled persons. 

0 Needs Assessment of Services to Deaf-Blind Individuals . This study in- 
tervlewed service providers, recipients, and parents. Areas of ident- 
ified r^eed w^re; parent educati on, job development and pi acement, 
attention to independent living, recreational programs, care for older 
deaf-blind individuals, .extended education (up to age 25), and more 
research. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for legislation 

In the spring the Administration proposed legislation ttiat would reward 
the States for good performance in rehabilitating the most severely 
disabled; provide greater flexibility in the means of service delivery; 
and require stricter accountabi 1 Ity to objective standards of program 
performance. The proposed legislation would also provide for administra- 
tive simplification of the Basic State Grants program by streamlining 
Federal requi rements and permitting more coordinated planning at the 
State level . 

A review of RSA's goals and objectives for 1984 indicate that most of the 
program's 1983 goais will be pursued In 1984. These goals are l;o increase ^ 
the number of disabled people in remunerative employment, to improve and 
maintain effective management of the vocational rehabilitation service 
delivery system, to assure that special education and rehabilitation 
service delivery systems prt)v1de for a continuum of services to disabled 
individuals from childhood to adulthoood, and to increase th€ capacity 
of rehabilitation facilities to provide a full range of quality services 
for their clients. 

E. Suoporting Studies and Analyses 

1. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabil- 
itative Services, Rehabilitation Services Administration. Caseload Statis- 
tics, State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies, Fiscal Year 1982, Infor- 
mation Membrandum, RSA-lM-83-35 , June 21, 1983. 

2. Damans and Associates, Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Agreements 
Between State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies and State Associations 
of Student Financial Aid Offices, Gaithersburg, Maryland, May 31, 1983. 
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E. Supttgrting Studies and Analyses (Continued) 



3. U.S. Department of Education* Office of Special Education and Rohabll- 
itative Services* Rehabilitation Services Administration. Characteristics 
of Persons Rehabilitated In Fiscal Year 1980, Information Memorandum, RSA- 
IM-83-40, September 13, 1982. 

4. Wolf, Enid G., et al. Needs Assessment of Services to Oeaf-^BUnd In- 
dividuals. Redex, Inc., Silver Sp'^ing, Maryland, December 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

Age, Sex» and Race/Etnnlcity of Persoas Rehabilitated by State Vocational 

Rehabilitation Agencies: lasi ' 



Items Sumber Percent 

Totfil Rehabilitations 255,881 



Age at Referral 

number Reporuing Age ' 249,939 100.0 

Under 18 years 24,670 9.9 

18-19 Years 22,919 9.2 

20-24 Years 41,219 16.5 

25-34 Years 63,519 25.4 

35-44 Years 39,475 15.8 

45-54 Ye^rs 30,454 12.2 

55-64 Years 18,621 7.5 

65 Years and Over 9,062 3.6 

Mean Age 33.5 Years 

Sex 

Number Reporting Sex 250,885 100.0 

Male 131 ,056 52.2 

Female 119,829 47.8 

Sace 

Numoer Reporting Race '-^50,138 100. U 

White 200,572 80.2 

Black 44,779 * 17.9 

American Indian/Alaskan Kative I,3l4 0.5 

Asian and Pacific Ulander 3,473 1 .4 

Hispanic Origin 

Mumoer Re0orning Ethnicity 250,381 100.0 

Persons of Hispanic Origia 1 5,777 5.3 

Persoas Not of Hispanic Origia 234,504 93.7 
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III. RESPONSE TO GEPA A\7{b) 

Only one evaluation study Is currently in progress; Mn Evaluation of the 
Delivery of Services to Selected Disabled People by Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion." The study focuses on vocational rehabilitation services to minor- 
ities and is being conducted by Lav^rence Johnson and Associates. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Mark Shoob, (202) 472-9120 
Program Studies: Beatrice F. Sirman, (202) 245-7997 



1. Includes amounts for Federal maintenance of effort under a separate 
authorization. 

2. These are expenditures made by State rehabilitation agencies for the 
purchase of services for clients. Excluded are administrative costs 
and counselor salaries. 



Notes 
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CLIEfIT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (CAP) (CFOA No. 84.128) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 112 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amendert. 
(Expired September 30, 1983} 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Purpose : To provide counselors who can assist physically and mftntally 
tiandi capped persons to understand all available benefits under the Reha- 
bilitation Act, and to help such persons to overcome any difficulties 
they may be having with the vocational rehabilitation service delivery 
system. Projects also are expected to make recoiFintendations for policy and 
method changes which nay be beneficial to future clients. 

App licant Eligibility : Projects may be funded, administered, and operated 
onfy' by or through the State vocational rehabilitation agency. The State 
agency may enter into cooperative arrangements with public nonprofit organi- 
sations, such as institutions of higher education, to secure appropriate 
services through existing programs. 

Seneficiary El igibility : Services may be provided to physically and jnen- 
tal ly handicapped persons, with emphasis on those with the most severe 
disabilities. Recipients of services must be (1) seeking vocational reha- 
bilitation (VR) services; (2) receiving VR services; or (3) terminated 
from VR services and seeking help with some aspect of service. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : (Srants are approved for a maximum of 
five years, although a project may only be continued based on annual review 
of accomplishments. Renewals are made through the regular application 
process. 

Obligations of Srant Recipients : State vocational rehabil itation agencies 
must retain administrative and financial responsibility for projects but *nay 
subcontract aspects of day-to-day operations which are deemed to be advanta- 
geous for good management. 



Fiscal Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$ 3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 



$ 3,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,800,000 
9^2,000 
1,734,000 
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n. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 fa) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows: 

1. To establish in geographically dispersed regions client assistance 
p^ilot projects to provide counselors who will advise clients of 
the benefits available under this Act. 

2. Upon requf^st of clients, assist in their relationship with programs 
providing services including pursuing the (>rotection of their^rights 
under this Act. 

8. Progress and Accomplisnments 

Grants were awarded to 24 applicants who received a total amount of 
$1,734,000 to establish client assistance projects. It is expected that 
these projects will establish the basis for State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies to assume this responsibility in subsequent years. 

C. ^ Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

The discretionary project resources available for this program in FY 1983 were 
$1,734,000 and were distributed for new projects. The characteristics vary 
among these innovative projects, and goals for the projects are not compara* 
ble. In general , experience has shown that similar projects deal with an 
average of 200 cases per year which require ombudsman services. 

Additional benefits accrue to handicapped persons who request Information 
about available services and techniques for accessing those services. Also, 
as a result of CAP investigation of client complaints, VP oasic program 
delivery system difficulties are modified or corrected. 

Ho studies of effectiveness have been carried out. 

n. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Rehabilitation Anendments of 1984 establish client assistance pro'^rams 
as a condition of States' basic grant funding. The former discretionary 
grant program is replaced with a formula grant for each State. Regulations 
will be promulgated by the department for this new authority. The Admin- 
istration proposes to discontinue Federal funding o^ this program after 
fiscal year 1984, but no change is proposed in the requirement that the 
availability of these services be a condition of basic* State grant funding. 
States can provide client ^assistance using State or Federal basic State 
grant funds. 
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E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 

No studies have been authorized. In the previous year (1982) a summary of 
project annual reports was developed and sent to ^ngre-oS. This was in 
response to a requirement for such a report contained in Section 112 (b) (3) 
of the Act; however, in Pecemt^er 1982 this section of the Act was ^^epealed by 
PL-97-375. Ho further reports are anticipated. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

The 19Q2 Report to Con9n£SS is available in limited number, on request. 
III. RE SPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No studies related to this^rcgram are currently under way. 
' Contacts for further Information 

Program operations: Lester Cole (202) 245-3187 

Program studies: Barbara Coates (02) 472-923S 
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OISCRETIONARY PROJECT GRANTS FOR 
TRAINING REHAeaiTATIOH PERSOHNEL 
(CFDA Ho. 84.129) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

legi'sl atlo n: Rehabilitation Act of 1973. P.L. 93-112. as amended. Section 
304{a). 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 

1979 $34 .000 .000 $30 .000 .000 

1080 $40,000,000 $28,500,000 

1981 $45 .COO .000 $2 1 .675 .000 

1982 425.500.000 $19,200,000 

1983 $2?). 500 .000 . $19,200,000 



• « 

Purpose : To support projects to increase the numbers and improve the skills 
of personnel trained In providing vocational ^ehabil itation services to 
handicapped people. 

El igifale Grant Recipients : State and local govemtnept agenciasi non-profit 
private agencies and institutions of higher education. 

Eligible Trainees : Individuals empl oyed or preparing for enpl o^ent in 
the rena&ilitation of handicapped individuals. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants may be made for 1 to 3 years 
depending or) appropriation availability. Grants nade usually start on or 
around July 1, or September 1 of each fiscal year. 

Obligations of Grant Recipientc : Grantees for in-service training pror'^ams 
must provide at least 10 percent of costs. AU other grantees provrde a 
negotiated proportion of costs. Annual progress and fiscal reports are 
required of all grantees. 

n. RESPONSE ro GcPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

0 TTie Department's principal objective for this program was to i«q)r(^e 
the skill level and increase the numbers of rehabilitation personnel 
t'^ained in manpower shortage areas. . 

0 Die second objective was to support the training of rehabilitation 
workers in job development and placement skills. 

0 A third objective was to improve, through training and communication 
of standards, the management of. rehabilitation programs. 
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B, Progress an*! Accomplis^ents 

o_ Focused St^ite agency efforts of\ Federal prioritlls, e.g», wianpower 
shortage areas, training vorJcers to enhance emnloyability of, the hai 
icapped, coordinat1<^ of vocational rehabilitation w1^h special educa- 
tion, 

0^ Facilitated the emersinte and acceptability of new professional rehab- 
ilitation fields in support of enhancing the empioyablllty of the . 
• handicapped, etg, , tnoblllty Instruction, vocational evaluation, 

0 Heveloped program evaluation techniques, case review systen, and a 
clear1ngnoj|jse for all training projects ^nd approaches, 

C, Costs, Benefits, and Erfectlveness 

Tr^Hnees Served : 12,68n trainees were serveo under 30? pro.tect grants in 
F^y" l98i, Analysis of ccfsts by type. of training (see E,l bejowj iS/Sfi'own' 
below: 

Average ffederal 



l^ufffter of Total Rrant % tost Per 

Trainees Type of Training Amoimts Trainee 



2,440 Long-tern 12,73'!,000 5*::9 

1,7S0 <X tinulng . 2,000,000 1,143 

^,400 Inservlce 2,S0n,0OO 333 

go Experimental 74n,000 8,222 



Proqran Scope : Progra^n serves all skills and profes^icws relating to voca 
tionai rehabilitation of the handicapped* 

Types of 9^anef1^s Provided : This program is used for a wide varie'y of 
training including long*tenn training in 4II professlonal/^rehaMl 1 Cation 
fields; short-term tr-a^ning^ such as workshops, seminars, ins-'iitutes, 
etr^; in-service trainiti^ and contlntHng education; ^nd experimental or 
innovative training projects, Benefits in the form of more effective 
service ^ccrtje to those handicapped persons receiving rehablluatlon 
services who are more rapidly returned to gainful emplo>rtent, ttenefits 
accrue in te.-xs of skills acqulreci, confidence gained, promotloaf received 
etc, ?to funds are sp'nt on vouchers for individuals, 

t^ro^ram Effectiveness : Third-party validarlon of overall program was not 
completed, A study started in 1981 was not comoletcd because budget cuts 
eliminated alt evaluation funds In t^e rehanil itation program. However, 
each training project has a sel f-or third-party evaluation compone^it, 

% ^lans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

To continue to allocate funds to manoower shortage aro^s, T>ie C<)mrflissiOf>- 
er's Task fores on "^enaoil itatlon Training is expected to make reCQmenda* 
f^ons on orogran ^oeratlon in FY 19^)4. Tne '^minfitration ?ias ra^uested 
rene^va* -jf axist:ng legislative iutnortty. 
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E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 



1. Analysis of Grantee Applications, Rehabilitation Services Administra^ 
tion, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

None 

UK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are currently 1n progress. 





Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Martin Spickler, (202) 245-0076 

Program Studies: Rodney Pelton, (202) 472-3014 
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GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS (CFDA No. 84.128) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 93-112. Title III, Section 311(a)(1) of the Rehabilita- 
t1on Act of 1973 as amendfeJ, 29 U.S*C. 777a. 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 Indefinite $ 7,048,0D0 

1980 Indefinite 9,558,OOQI/ 

1981 Indefinite 9,755,000 

1982 $12,21O,00q2/ 8,855,000 

1983 '12,210,000£/ 9,259,000 



Purpose : To support demonstration projects which expand or improve the 
delivery of rehabilitation services to severely disabled individuals to 
assist them in actiievin9 satisfactory vocational Adjustment. 

Eligibility ; Public or private non-profit agencies and organizations are 
eligible to compete for grant awards. 

Applicant Requiretnents : Special projects for severely disabled people must 
expand and improve rehabilitation services for particular categories of 
disability. 

Award Process ; Proposals are selected for funding through a peer review 
process based on regulatory selection criteria and annually announced 
program priorities (see lUA below). 

Duratioit and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for tvel ve-mcnth 
periods and can be continued for up to 5 years. Continuation Is based on 
an annual review of accomplishments and the availaoility of funds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Annual fiscal reports are required, and 
progress reports must oe suomitted as prescribed by grant award specifica* 
tion . 



II. RES PONSE TO G£?A 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, tfte Department's objective for tftis program was to 'und 
service programs for disaoled people witn 3 wide array of oisaoi 1 : wies end 
to place a special empftasis on projects tnat empi oyed high tecnnolocy 
(computer) applications. 
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8. Progress and Accomplishfrfents 

0 In FY 1983, 54 projects were funded; 29 were new projects and 25 were 
continuations. Fourteen of the 29 new projects involved high tech* 
nology (computer) applications. The breakdown of projects funded 
to address specific disabling conditions was as follows: 

few 

Disabf 1 ity Projects Continuations 

Arthritis 1 1 

SI indness 5 * 

Cerebral Palsy 1 

Oeafness 3 

neaf /Blind 1 1 

beaming Disabled 2 1 

Mental Illness 5 2 

Mental Retardation 4 1 

Multiple Sclerosis 1 

Oevelopoental ]y Disabled * 1 

Spinal Cord Injur<;d - 17 

Multiple Disabilities ^ 1 

^25 Total 54 

0 The program has expanded from demonstrations which served blind, deaf, 
and spinal cord injured persons to denonstrations for a wide array of 
disabilities. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Costs and Individuals Served : In. Fiscal Year 1983, approximately 4,000 
severely disabled clients received serv1ci?s at an average cost of ^2,^117 
per client. 

Program Scope : The scope of the projects covers many categories of severely 
disabled persons including those who are deaf, blind, or who have epilepsy, 
cerebral palsy, nuTtiple sclerosis, mental retardation, arthritis, and other 
disabling conditions. General projects are also supported to coordinate, 
existing services to more effectively reach target groups, as well as con- 
duct outmach and support activities for those who are not yet receiving 
rehabilitation services. 

Impact on State Practices : According to progran data , successful project 
fnetnods and techniques are frequently incorporated into State vocational 
rehabilitation agency programs, sustained with non-Federal dollars, and used 
in part or whole throughout a State. For example, seventeen model projects 
that serve individuals with spinal cord injuries have been initiated 
throughout the country, resulting in more effective services by State voca- 
tional rehab il i tat Ion agencies , private rehab il itation facll 1ties , and 
nedicat institutions for individuals with this handicap. 

Reported Treatment ^ins : According to program data, interventions dencn- 
strated by funded projects hav<j resulted In substantial numhers of severely 
disabled oersons, Jn categories, becoming eliglhle for and benerUing 
from vocational rehabilitation services. 
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C. Costs, Senefits, and Effectiveness {Contlnaedl 

nirect Cost: Benefits ; Che example of costs benefits, according to i;rogram 
data, Is that demonstrations with 42 elderly blind persons tn Virginia 
provided services to those persons in the community for $186,069; a cost 
savings of U3l,709 over the total cost of a nursing home. 

n. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for legislation 



E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Sfection C Above 

Mo studies have been made regarding overall program effectiveness. Comments 
In Section C above are based on grantee reports submitted to^the program 
office. 

F. Othe^ Supporting Data 
^ne. 

III. RESPONSE TO fiEPA 417(b) 

No Studies related to this progranv^fe currently in progress. 
Contacts for Further Infornation 

Program operations and studies: Bob GiHore, (?02) 245-0529 
Program studies; Mn l4&inheimer, (?02) 245-^J877 



Motes J 

1. ^12,500 of this amount *^s regrogrammed Co the National Council on the 
Handtcappeci. 

TQ£iLLjuf>oH for SsctionG 3*0, 3'*i, 312, 3U dftu 315 CQfnoineo. 

3. Source: Sehabilitation Services Administration. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR INITIATING RECREATION PROGRAMS FOR 
HANRICAPPEO INOlVlOUALS 
(CFOA No. 84.128) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 316 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended. 
(Expired September 30, 1983) 

Funding: 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1981 Indefinite ^ * 2,000,000 

1982 $2,000,nOO 1,884,000 

1983 2,000,000 2,000,000 

Purpose : To establish or initiate programs of recreational activities for 
handicapped individuals, with special emphasis on expanding services for 
handicapped clients of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The recrea- 
tional activities carried out within these projects are diverse in scope and 
are intended to contribute to the handicapped person's rehabilitdtion* 

Criteria for Evaluating Proposals : Proposals for project funding are evalu- 
ated based on the following: 

0 Relevancy of the project to State and ^edera! rehabilitation programs 

0 Project plan of Operation 

0 Quality of key project personnel 

0 Budget and cost*effectiveness of the project 

0 Impact of the project 

0 Likelihood of project continuing after Federal funding terminates 

, ^Jiin1JrAoJL-P-1j,gihlli^ — ^» ^t'^.^d pTjKl ,^ c rtt^ — c>^h(ir- npn^o^^ ^Cf^aies and 
organizations are eligible for grants under this program. 

Beneficiary Eligibility : Projects funded under this program must serve physi- 
caiiy or mentally handicapped individuals. 

duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for one year. 

iJse of Funds r Funded projects can include indoor and outdoor leisure activ- 
ities, sports, crafts, arts, hobby, therapeutic and physical -development 
activities including skiing, boating, swimming, and camping. 
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Obligations of Grant Recipients : Fiscal records niust be maintained and annual 
fiscal reports are required* Progress reports must be submitted on project 
operations and accomplishments* 

IK RESPONSE TP GEPA 41? (a) 
A* Goals and Objectives : 

In view of the decision not to request future funding for this program, no 
special goals or objectives were established for FY 1983* 

S* Progress and Accomplishments : 

Not Applicable* 

Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

In FY 1383 an estimated 15,0OD handicapped individuals were served by the 27 
projects funded* 

n* Plans for Program Improvement and Recon:mendations for Legislation : 

Wo funds were requested for this program in FY 1984* The Department believes 
that these services would be more appropriately provided at the local level* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited ifi Section C Above : 

None* 

F* Other Supporting Oata : 
None* 



III* RESPONSE TO <3EPA 417 (b) - 
No studies are under way* 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Program operations: Frank S* Caracciolo, 

Room 3516 Switzer Rldo* 
' (2D2) 245-3136 

Program studies: ^art)ara Coates (202) ^72-9235 
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REHABILITATION SERV1CES--SPEC1AL PROJECTS FOR HANDICAPPED 
tllGRATORY AND SEASONAL FARMWORKERS (CFDA No. 84.128) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P,L. 93-112, as amended by p.L. 
P.L. 94-230, and P.L. 95-60?, Section 31?, 29 U.S.C. 701. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



Purpose : To provide vocational rehabil itation services to handicapped 
migratory or s^easonal farmworkers vrtiich will enable them to acquire new. 
work skills and thereby become qualified to obtain employment in other 
areas, cr "settle out" {obtain permanent einploymentl and leave the migrant 
stream; or to provide treatment necessary for the client to continue as a 
migratory or seasonal farmworker. - 

Grantee : Wgrant famworker projects are funded by grants to State rehabil- 
itation agencies or local agencies administering a vocational rehabilitation 
program under written agreements with State agencies. Funds awarded 
on a 90 percent Federat/lO percent State matching basis. 

Beneficiary : Physically or mentally handicapped migrants, with emphasis 
on tnose with the most severe disabilities. Family menbers may also receive 
services if the service Is necessary to the rehabilitation <ff the handi- 
capped migrant. 

O ther Requirements : The standard application forms (SF 424) as furnished 
by the Federal agency and required by OHB Circular No. A-102 must bemused 
for this program. Awards are made on approval of the Director of Jtehabtli- 
tation Services in tire Regional office or the Commissioner of Rehabilita- 
tion Services for Central office grants. Deadline dates for the receipt of 
grant applications are usually set in .April -June and are ouolished in the 
Federal Register. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Projects may be supported For up to 
three years; funding is on an annual basis with continuation based on 
satisfactory performance and availability of funds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Annual fiscal reports and periodic pro- 
gress reports as specified for the particular grant. 



1979 
19B0 
19B1 
1982 
1983 



Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 



1/ 
1/ 



SI, 530, 000 
1,530,000 
U325,000 

■ / 942,000 
951,000 
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II. RESPO^iSE TO 6EPA 417(a) 
A. itoals and Objectives 

0 Provide comprehensive vo'^ational rahahilitation services to handicapped 
migrant workers. 

0 Develop appropriate formats and methodology for reporting project 
activities and results. 

0 Provide opportunity for coordinating vocational rehabilitation services 
with services from other sources. 

Progress and Acccmpl ishn*ents 

0 Establish'id rating criteria and funded 11 projects that most clearly 
reflected legislative goals for the program. 

0 Developed and field tested format for reporting progress. 

0 Sponsored conference/workshop on how to report progress and l70w to 
coordinate activities with other Programs. 

C. Costs f Benefits > and Effectlvenes-s 

Program Scope : tn 1583 ; the program supported projects in Cal i fomia , 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Mew Jersey, Mew York, Texas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. State rehabilitation agencies were grantees for these projects. 
Approximately 3,fjnO eligible mi^grant workers were served in these projects. 

Types of Benefits Provided : Through these snecial projects, comprehensive 
\ocationai renaoi iitatlon services are made available. These services 
include a heavy emphasis on outreach, specialized bilingual counseling, 
physical /mental restoration, prevocational adjust*nent, vocational training, 
and job place-nent. Because of the high mobilUy '^ate of the clients and 
their n»mote rural employment, it Is not always possible to complete the 
entire rehabilitation process or provide VR services in the tradUional 
'^nner. 

Proqran Effectiveness : ^gional Offices monitor projects and site visits 
are -Tiade to projects Sy Central Office Project Officers and 'fegional :)ff1ce 
representatives. State agencies also monitor projects. Reports from 
these monitoring activities (see E.U E.2) indicate: 

0 Stat^ agencies have absorbed and incorporated some projects into their 
ongoing operations. For exanole, both Horida and Texas continued to 
provide services aftar their grant monies were exhausted. 

0 Projects have been successful in develoolng innovative methods and tach- 
niaues to assist this target pot^ulation. Muc.t of this sffor* >ias heen 
CDrtcentratad on developing better contact witu handlcapoed migrants. 
These efforts include Increased use or iil naual counselors and 
provision of infor-iatlcn and servicas areas ^i"*> li^n concen:raticn5 
of -^li grants. 
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C. CQSts> Benefits > and Etfecttveness (cont.) 

0 Annual conferences enable Project O^rsctors to consider and develop 
effective methods to iriiprove project operations. The niost recent 
conference concentrated on improved reporting^ developing interagency 
cooperation^ and special health problem'^ of migrant v^crkers such as 
pesticide pofsonlng.^ 

0 . Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

Program efforts in the coming year will center on improving data collection 
activities and developing procedures for reaching unserved eligible migrant 
workers. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C /fcove 

1. Monitoring reports from regional offices. 

2. descriptive datd supplied ty projects in response to field test of re- 
porting format. 

F. Other Supporting Data ^ 
None. 

Ill* RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(h) 

No studies of this program ^ire in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: L&ster Cole, (202) 245-:il87 

Program Studies: lerry Sums, (202) 24S-8877 



1. Authorization of tl?>210>000 for Sections 310, 311, 312^ 314, and 315. 
Authorization is for ''such sums as may be necessary** for P^rt 3 (except 
section 313). f^ive percent is for section 312, plus an additional amount is 
authorised to equal a total of $5,000,000* 



Notes 
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HELFN KELLE*^ NATIONAL * CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS AND ADULTS 

(CFDA No. 34.128) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Public Law 95-112 Section 313 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
19/3 as atnended. (Expires September 30, 1984) 

Furding Since 1979 : - « . . 



Year Authorization APproprietion 

1973 indefinite 5 2,500,000 

1980 indefinite 2,500,000 

'981 indefinite 3,200,000 

1982 ,$ 3,500,000 3,137,000 

1983 3,500,000 . 3.500,000 



Purpose : To provide comprehensive services for the most severel; disabled 
and disadvantaged deaf-blind youths and adults, train personne'l to work 
with deaf-blind persons, and conduct relevant research. 

History and Award Process : The Helen Keller National Center was created 
by Conpress in 1969; specific funding has been authorized by Congress 
since i973'on a non-competitive basis. The Center has one primary facility 
at Sands Point, New York, and deaf-blind individuals are referred from 
all 50 States through the Center's network of nine regional offices. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a)(1) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Departjnent's principal objectives for this program 
were as follows: 

0 To improve rehabilitation services to deaf-blind individuals. 

0 To foster research and development activities which may enable deaf- 
blind persons to lead Improved social and economic lives. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

luring FY 1963 the following was accomplished: 

0 The Center decreased the average amount of time necessary for a deaf- 
blind client to remain within a training procram from 18 mont^is to 11 
iTionths. Tne National Training Team and the Affiliation Networ^t System 
were developed to strengthen services to deaf-blind persons at the 
local level. 
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0 Research on the deaf-blind and the services available to them was con- 
ducted. It indicated that substantial gains had been made in their 
education^ but large areas of unmet or inadequately met needs remained. 

C. Costt 8enefUs> and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : During FY 1983 the Cen*:er served 150 trainees at its main 
f actl ity and provided referrals and counseling to another 675 deaf-bT1nd 
persons through its regional offices. 

Program Effectiveness : No program effectiveness data are avail able on 
this program, inrormation on this program was collected and analyzed 
(See reference E.l) as program descriptions. 

Program Descriptlor The perceptions of various intervieti^es in a 1982 
study ara presented as follows (E.U: ^ 

Perceptions of 33 administrators of prograr ^ for deaf-blind students: 

0 Even though funding is adequate^ about 10 percent of 
deaf-blind children are not beiny served. 

0 Almost one-third cf the teachers of deaf-blind children do not 
have bachelors degrees. 

0 Parents of older deaf-blind students lack Interest and do not 
participate in school activities. 

0 Most administrator:, bel ieve that deaf-bl ind students wil 1 
have difficulty making a living after they complete school. 

Perceptions of 62 teachers of deaf-blind students: 

0 Teachers expressed poor opinions of their ^-wr^ and thei r 
colleagues' preparation to deliver the professional services 
required of them. 

0 Most teachers believe that their students will not be able to 
earn or contribute to their own living or be able to live 
independently. 

Perceptions of 50 deaf-blind adults; 

0 Deaf-blind adults are displeased with their education. 

0 About 16 percent are unemployed. 

0 Most deaf-blind adults are fairly pleased with their living 
arrangements. 

0 Earning a living is viewed as their greatest problem. 

0 The areai of greatest need are vocational training, financial 
aid, and ccr-munication training. 
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0 . Plans for Program lOTprovement and Recommendations for Legislation 
None . 

E. oupportlng Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

fteeds Assessment of Services to Deaf-Blind Individuals, tedex. Inc., 
RenabilitaCion and Education. Experts, Inc. December 1982. ED Contract 
No. 300-31-0426. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

The following estimates of deaf-bl Indntss were prepared from data gathered 
by tne National Center for HeaUn Statistics' Ainual Health Interview 
Survey of 1977. 

Estimates of Oeaf-61 indness 

I. Civilian Noninstitutionalized Populations 

Overall 734,275 

Narrowly defined 41.859 
Deaf and Severely Visually 

Impaired 67.340 
81ind and Severely Hearing 

Impaired 399,677 

Other Categories 225,399 

11. Institutionalized Populations 

Overall 13.182 

Narrowly defined 3*451 
Deaf end Severely Visually 

Impai red ^ 3.853 
Blind and Severely Hearing 

Impaired ^ 4.999 

Other Categories 839 

Prevalence rates of deaf-blindness (a) are higher for females than for 
:ndle*., (b) are higher for oloer tnan younger age groups, (c) and vary 
widely from region to region in the Urtlted States. 

til. RESPONSE TO GcPA ^17(b) : 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Further Infonnation 

Program operations: Charles Frs^im^n (202) 2*15-0327 

Program stjdias: Ejgefie Tuc:<ar 1202) ?Az-%Z6^ 
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REHABILITATION SERVICES—PROJECTS WITH INOUSTRV 
(CFOA No. 84.128} 



Highligh ts: 

^ Evaluation Study compl eted (Section II. C below). 

OneTtime supplemer<t of $5 million provided under Public Law 98-8, 
the Jobs Bill (Section Il.C^elow) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 621 of the Rehabn itation Act cf 1S73# as amended. 
(Expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 Indefinite $ 4«500«000 

1980 " 5,500,000 

1981 " 5,250,000 

1982 $ 8,000,000 7,510*000 
1S83 8,000,000 13,000*000 1/ 



Purpose : To (1) provide handicapped individuals with training and 
experiences in ^ realistic work setting in order to prepare them for 
employment in the competitive market; (2) provide handicapped indivi- 
duals with supportive services to permit them to continue to engage 
jn the employment for which. they have been trained; and (3) expand job 
opportunities for handicapped ind. (duals by providing placement ser- 
vices, job development and modification, special aids, appliances* or 
work-site modi fications which will permit employment of handicapped 
individuals. 

Eligibility: Any public or private, profit or non-profit agency or 
organization able to provide training or employment for handicapped 
individuals, including private corporations, rehabilitation facil- 
ities, rehabil itation associations* educational institutions* labor 
unions, tr<ide associations* and social service or other government 
agencies. 

Applicant Requiremen ts: FY 83 awards were made through a peer review 
process. Appl icatlons were evaluated according to criteria in EDGAR 
and published in 34 CFR 379.30. They are: (1) plan of operation (10 
points); (2) quality of key personnel (10 ^jints); (3) budget and 
cost effectiveness (5 points); (4) evaluation plan (5 points); (5) 
adequacy of resources (5 points) ; (6) achievement of competitive 
employment objectives (35 points); (7) coordination with service 
agencies (20 points); and (8) innovativi^ness of approach (10 points). 
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Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Project support varies from 3 to 
S years. Projects are continued based cn anrual review of accomplish* 
mer* s and availability of ju'tds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: There is a 20 percent matching re- 
quireront. Anneal 'Iscal reports are required, iind progress reports 
must be submitted. Fiscal records must be maintained for the period 
of time specified in the grant award. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a)(1) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

Ouring FY lg63 the* Department's principal objective for this program 
was as fellows: 

: Provide handicapped individua^ls with training and or- the- job 
experience in realistic work settings to prepare them for employ- 
menu in the competitive market. 

B. Progress and /xcomplishme^ts : 

^ Staff estimate that approximately 12,000 placements of handicapped 
individuals will be accomplished with the FY 83 funds. 

C. Cost» Bene/its^ and Effectiveness : 

P rogram Scope : In FY 1983» 72 projects were supported to train and 
p] ace in employment more than 10,000 handicapped Individuals earning 
in excess of $50 million in wages from private sector employment. A 
one-time additional funding supplement of $5 million was provided to 
PWI upder Public law 98-8» the Jobs Bill. This allowed funding 
of 37 additional projects serving at JUt 5000 more clients. 

Types of services provided: Training was provided in settings such 
as canmercial anc! industrial estatTishments* and supportive services 
were provided to handicapped clients. 
« 

Effectiveness : An assessment of the program completed In April 1983 
(t.l) found that (1) PWI projects appear general ly successful in 
meeting the program's goal of developing, private sector linkages 
to assist disabled persons In achieving competitive employment , 
though quantitative infonnation to verify the performance of specific 
projects is limited, and (2) no single type of organization U more 
successful than others in accompl ishing PWI goals. father » the 
diversity of organizatior s operating PWls and tne fUxibil ity yf 
projects in providing services appear to be important factors In the 
PWI program's overall effectiveness. 
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0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation : 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Aialyses Cited in Section C Pbove: 

1. Assessment of the Projects with Industry Program, Advanced 
Technology, Inc., McLeaa, Virginia and Policy Studies Associates, 
Inc., Washington, O.C. , )983 

F. Other Supporting Data : 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417{b) 

* 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 

Contact for further information; 

Program operations: Wesley Geigel (202)245-1338 

Program studies: Arthur Kirschenbaun (202) 245-8844 

Notes 

K The 38 million regular appropriation was supplemented by a one time 
supplemental appropriation of $5 mil 1 ion under the Jobs 8i 1 1 , thus 
total programs funds for FY 1983 were $13 Till I ion. 
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CENTERS FOR INOEPENOENT LIVING 
(CFDA No. 8^.132) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Title VII, Part 8, Section 711, Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
fP.L. 93*i 12) as amended. 

Funding Since 1979 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 80,000,000 1/ 5 2,000,000 

1980 150,000,000 ^ 15,00(1,000 

1981 200,000,000 18,000,000 

1982 19,400,000 2/ 17,280,000 

1983 19,400,000 ?/ 19,400,000 



Purpose : To provide independent living services to severely handicapped 
individuals to assist then to function more Independently in family and 
community settings or to secure and maintain appropriate employment. 

Eligibility: The principal eligible applicant for grants under this pro- 
gran is tne designated State Unit which administers the Title I Vocation* 
al Rehabilitation Program (or units in States having one agency serving 
blind persons and one serving all other' handi capped persons). If the 
designated State Unit or Units do not apply in any fiscal year within six 
norths after the application date, applications may then be accepted from 
local public or private nonprofit agencies. 

Applicant Requirements: There are no matching requirements. Handicaoped 
persons must be involved in policy direction and management of Centers 
and must be employed by Centers. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: A Project period can be up to five 
years but tne maximum awarded to oate is 36 months. Projects may be con^ 
tinued baled on review and availability of funds. Funds are awarded on an 
annual basis. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Annua) fiscal reports are required and 
progress reports nust be sucnittea as prescribed by grant award specifica* 
tions . 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA ^17(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were: 

0 To provide discretionary grants to establish and operate Centers for 
Independent Living « facilities offering a combination of rehabilita- 
tion services in order that the severely handicapped nay live more, inde- 
pendently in family or community settings, or may be better able to secure 
and maintain employment. 

0 To promote substantial Involvement of handicapped persons in policy direc- 
tion and management of established Centers, and to promote employment of 
handicappetJ persons in the Centers. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 In Fiscal Year 1983, the fourth year of operation of this program, awards 
have been made to 74 grantees for operation in FY 84. Grantee types 
a re : 

42 general State agencies 
19 local organizations 

9 State agencies for the blind 

4 joint applications by general and blind agencies. 

Forty-two of the State units have contracted with local private non-profit 
agencies to operate Centers; 156 sites receive support through this program 

0 Evaluability Assessment findings show that staff in Centers are predoml** 
nantly disabled, and that program beneficiaries are involved in policy 
direci'on and management of established Centers. 

C. Costs, Benefits., and Effectiveness 

Types of benefits Provided: Grants average 5250,000. Continuation appl 1- 
catfons show that most projects have developed services specit'Sed in the 
legislation. Many local sites focus on a single disability, for example, 
mental retardation, impaired mobility, or physical disability. Centers have 
initiated direct services to clients or referrals of clients to other agencies, 
and are working to influence local communities to promote awareness of 
handicapped special needs, and to provide curb cuts and accessible housing 
and transportation. 

Program Effect! veness : An Evaluabil ity Assessment of this program found 
t^at al 1 projects were operational , with substantial agreement on program 
goals. Further potential exists for Centers to provide information to the 
Department and to develop information sharing systems. Ho national evalua* 
tion system exists, but most projects are developing local evaluation systems. 
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D. PUns for Program Improvement and Recomniendation for Legislation 
There are no plans for legislative recommendations at this time. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1 . "Evaluabil Ity Assessment of Centers for Independent Living Program," 
American Institute for Research, September, 1981. 

F. Other Supporting Oata: 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO SEPA 417fb): 

No studies relating to this program are in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert E. Jones^ (202) 24S-07S7 

Program studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 24S-8364 

Notes 

1/ Authorization, 1979 to 1981, covers all of Title VII. 
*T/ Authorization for Part B only. 
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^^NqFFICE OF VOCATIOKAL AND AOULT EDUCATION 




I • 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONS-BASIC GRANTS TO STATES 
(CFOA NO. 84.048, 84.051} 

Highlights : 

^ Secretary Bell transmits Vocational and Adult Consolidation BUI . 
(H.O) 

Secretary Bell transmits Annual Vocational Education Report to Congress. 
(H.O) 

OVAE goals are defined to support Secretary's Initiatives (1 1.0} 
I. PROGRAM PROFlLc 

Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II 
of the Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482, 20 U.S.C. 2301 
to 2461; 90 Stat. 2168-2213. 

Funding : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation \J 

1979 $1,030,000,000 $587,947,518 • 

1980 1 ,180,000,000 686,045,732 

1981 1,325,000,000 612,0B2,728 

1982 2/ 587,^^36,648 

1983 . 1/ . 657,902,898 



Purpose : To assist States In improving planning and In conducting voca-^ 
tional education programs on the local level for persons of all ages who 
desire and need education and training for employment. 

Eligibility : State Boards for Vocational Education are eligible for formula 
grants by establishing a State Advisory Council and certifying a five-year 
State plan, annual program plans and accountability reports. Governors, 
or their designated plan review agencies, must be given an opportunity to 
review plans. State grant formulas are based on the number of persons In 
specific age groups (15 to 19, 20 to 24, 25 to 65) and other requirements 
such as the quotient obtained by dividing the per capita Income for the 
State by che per capita Income of all States. 

Applicant Requirements : States must give priority to econoffllcally depressed 
areas and areas with high unemployment rates and to programs which meet 
new and emerging employment needs. Each State must use $50,000 of Its 
Basic Grant funds to rupport the activities of a full-time sex equity 
coordinator. In addition, with Its funds for Basic Grants and Program 
Improvement and Supportive Services, each State must use at least 20 per* 
cent for services for the disadvantaged and 11m1ted-Engl1sh*speak1ng, 15 
percent for postsecondary and adult programs, and 10 percent for services 
for the handicapped. At the Federal level, one percent of the total funds 
for Basic Grants and Program Improvement and Supportive Services Is set 
aside for grants to Indian tribal organizations for vocational training. 
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Applicant Requirements (Continued) 

In addition to the mandated uses stated above, Basic Grants funds tnay be 
used for the following purposes: vocational training In a wide range of 
occupational areas, energy education, displaced homemaker programs, con- 
struction of area vocational facilities, contracts with private voca* 
tlohal training Institutions, cooperative education, work*stady programs. 
Industrial arts, day care, support services for women, construction and 
operation of residential vocational facilities. State and local adminis- 
tration of vocational education, placement services , and stipends to 
students* 

Program improveitsent grants assist States In upgrading and expanding their 
vocational programs and providing support services* Funding categories 
include: research programs; exemplary and innovative programs; curriculum 
development; guidance and counseling services; pre-and in-service training; 
grants to overcome sex bias; and costs of State and local administra- 
tion of vocational education programs* 

Preapplf cation Coordination : Five-year State plans, annual program plans 
and accountability report must be prepared with the active participation 
of representatives of 10 agencies, councils and Individuals and consulta- 
tion with the State Advisory Council* Plans are subject to public hearings* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : After the Assistant Secretary for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education approves five-year State plan, annual program 
plan and accountability report, a formal notification of award is sent to 
the State 8oard upon availability of funds* Grants are for a fiscal year* 
Funds, appronriated during any fiscal year which are not obligated or ex- 
pended prior to the beginning of the next fiscal year, shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure during the succeeding fiscaT year* 

Requirements of Grant Recipients : Annual accountability reports. Vocational 
Education Data System (VEDS} reports and OCR annual compliance reports; 
continuous evaluation (each program once each five years by State Board and 
annual evaluation by the State Advisory Council), and periodic audits and 
records as required are among the obligations of grant recipients* 



II* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A* Goals and Objectives 

^ Three goals have been defined to support the Secretary's goal of Streng- 
thening Education for Work* These Include: 

1 * To increase the responsiveness of vocational and adult education 
to the Nation's defense preparedness* 

2* To introduce entrepreneurship education and training in all vocational 
and adult education programs, at all government and academic levels* 
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Goals and Objectives (Continued) 

3* To increase the responsiveness of vocational and adult education to 
enhance the training needs of the workforce through educational 
technology* 

To fulfill Section 112 (c) requirements by submitting an annual report 
to Congress* 

B* Progress and Accoi!iPHsh<ni£nts 

Three tBSk fences were established to undertake various activities for 
each of the three programmatic goals* 

* The Annual VocationaT Education Report by the Secretary to the Congress 
1982 was submitted to Congress on July 1, 1983. " 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Using the most recent data from VEDS, the report to Congress highlights 
the foil owing: ' 

Students served : Nationwide, about 16*8 million students were served in 
^ vocational, education 1n school year 1980-81 , including nearly 10*5 million 
, secondary and 6*4 million postsecondary and adult students* 

During school year 1980-81 , vocational education served 555,961 handi- 
capped students, or 3*3 percent of the total vocational enroMment* 
The number of disadvantaged vocational education students receiving sup-^ 
portive services in 1380-81 increased to over 2*5 million or more than IS 
percent of the total enrollment. 

Types of Services Provided : A series of quick-start economic development 
programs were organized in 20 States and Puerto Rico* They are primarily 
State-funded ^nd designed to assist new and expanding Industries* An 
estimated S28 million was targeted to serve an estimated 110,000 persons* 
Of these, 60,000 trainees were in Ohior 

Budget justification dociiments report that Basic Grants funds ^lave been 
used to develop and implement programs in new and emerging occupations 
or in areas of critical skill shortage. Among the most popular of these 
fields are occupations related to computers, energy exploration and deve* 
lopmentj and High technology* Many States also use Basic Grants funds 
for replacing Outdated materials ^n^J equipment* 

States have used their Program Improvement ^nd Supportive Services funds 
for such activities as developing materials to promote sex equity in 
vocational education, innovative career counsel tng programs, i.n-3ervlce 
training and Professional development for instructors and ddministra- 
tors, development of vocational programs in new ^nd enierging occuoations 
and dpplied '•esearch* 
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Applicant Requirements (Continued) 

In addition to the mandated uses stated above, Basic Grants funds may be 
used for the following purposes: vocational training in a wide range of 
occupational areas, energy education, displaced homenialcer programs, con- 
struction of area vocational facilities, contracts with private voca- 
tional training Institutions, cooperative education, work-study programs. 
Industrial arts, day care, support services, for women, construction and 
operation of residential vocational facilities. State and local adminis- 
tration of vocational education, placement services, and stipends to 
students* 

Program Improvement grants assist States in upgrading and expanding their 
vocational programs and providing support ser^^ices* Funding categories 
include: research programs; exemplary and Innovative programs; curriculum 
development; guidance and counseling services; pre-and In-service training; 
grants to overcome sex bias; and costs of State and local administra- 
tion of vocational education programs* 

PreappHcati on Coordination : Five-year State plans, annual program plans 
and accountability report iQUSt be prepared with the active participation 
of representatives of 10 agencies, councils and Individuals and consulta- 
tion with the State Advisory Council* Plans are subject to public hearings* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : After the Assistant Secretary for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education approves five-year State plan, annual program 
plan and accountability report, a formal notification of award Is sent to 
the State Board upon availability of funds* Grants are for a fiscal year* 
Funds, appropriated during any fiscal year which are not obligated or ex- 
pended prior to the beginning of the next fiscal year, shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure during the succeeding fiscil year* 

Requirements of Grant Recipients : Annual accountability reports. Vocational 
Education Data System (VEOS) reports and OCR annual compliance reports; 
continuous evaluation (each program once each five years by State Board and 
annual evaluation by the State Advisory Council], and periodic audits and 
records as required are among the obligations of grant recipients* 

II** RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A* Goals and Objecvives 

^ Three goals have been defined to support the Secretary's goal of Streng- 
thening Education for Work* These include: 

A 

1* To Increase the responsiveness of vocational and adult education 
to the Nation's defense preparedness* 

2* To introduce entrepreneurship education and training 1n all vocational 
and adult education programs, at all government and academic levels* 
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Go als and Objectives (Continued) 

?. To increase the responsiveness of vocational and adult education to 
enhance t,he training needs of the workforce through educational 
technology. 

* To fulfill S«t1on 112 (c) requirements by submitting an annual report 
to Congre5i<;. 

6. Progress and Accompli shntents 

" Three task forces were established to undertake various activities for 
each of the three programmatic goals. 

^ T he Annual Vocational Education Report by the Secretary to the Congress 
T982 was submitted to Congress on July 1, 1983. 

C. Costs^ Benefits^ arj Effectiveness 

Using the most recent data from VEOS, the report to Congress highlights 
the following: 

Students served : Nationwide, about 16.8 million students were served in 
vocational education in school year 1980-81, including nearly 10,5 million 
secondary and 6.4 million postsecondary and adult students. 

During school ywr 1980-81 , vocational education served 555,961 handi- 
capped students , or 3.3 percent of the total vocati onal enrol Iment . 
The number of disadvantaged vocational education students receiving sup- 
portive services in 1980-81 increased to over 2.5 million or mare than 15 
percent of the total enrollment. 

Types of Services Provided : A series of quick-start economic development 
programs were organized in 20 States and Puerto Rico. . They are primarily 
State-funded and designed to assist new and expanding industries. An 
estimated $28 million was targeted to serve an estimated 110,000 persons. 
Of these, 60,000 trainees were in Ohio. 

Budget justification documents report that Basic Grants funds have been 
used to develop and implejQent programs in new and emerging occupations 
or in areas of critical skill shortage. Among the most popular of these 
fields are occupations related to computers, energy exploration and deve- 
lopment, and high technology. Many States also use Basic Grants funds 
for replacing outdated materials and equipment. 

States have used their Program Improvement and Suppnrtlve Services fjnds 
for such activities as developing materials to promote sex eouity In 
vocational education, innovative career, counseling programs, in-5ervice 
training and professional development for instructors and administra- 
tors, development of vocational programs in new an4 e[ner3lng occuoations 
and applied research. 
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Program Effectiveness : The League of Women Voters Education Fund conducted 
an iS-month study in five States on State and local implementation of the 
sex equity provisions of VEA. The Fund published findings in 1^82 and 
concluded that sex equity in vocational education has Uedn progressing 
slowly but steadily. State reports indicate that in iggO-Sl^ $9.9 million 
from Federal money was spent in activities to support sex equity and $2 
miDion came from State and local funds. 

The NIE study completed in 1981 addresses program effectiveness in some 
dept;i. Highlights of its findings include: 

Strengthening Evaluations : Federal legisl at ion has stimulated State and 
local evaluation activities. However > statutory evaluation requirements 
using the criteria of student placement and employer judgments of a student's 
training and preparation for employment are not generally useful for improv- 
ing programs. These criteria have generated the collection of data of 
dubious validity and reliability. " ^ 

Effects of Vocational Education on Participants: Results from research pro* 
vide only a partial view of economic benefits to individuals and the possible 
effects of their vocational Mucation experiences on those outcomes. 
Females who graduate from high school business and office programs h^ve 
higher earnings » greater likelihood of finding jobs and higher occupa* 
tional status than female graduates of secondary general curriculum. 
Differences in economic outcome between male secondary vocational and 
general curriculum graduates^ who have no posts^condary education » are 
not as strong as those for females. High school graduates who pursue 
postsecondary education below the baccalaureate level do better on a variety 
of ineasures of gainful employment than those who do not. This summary 
from the NIE report Is based on data from available surveys and is limited 
by the difficulty of attributing the attainments of students to particular 
educational experiences. 

Other evaluations of Vocational Education programs have been reported in 
Annual Evaluation reports for fiscal years 1974-1982. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recoffmiendations for Legislation 

In April 1983> Secretary Sell forwarded to Congress a bill for the con* 
solidation of Federal programs assisting vocational and adult education. 
The bill consolidated the existing vocational and adult education authorl* 
ties into a single program of grants to the States^ reduced administrative 
burden, increased State and local flexibility over the use of funds, and 
redirected Federal support to focus on vocational and adult education for 
local. State and national economic development, y 

Part A, General Provisions, was a simplification of the current VEA. At 
least 95 percent of all funds were to be made available to the States; up to 
S percent was to be reserved for national programs. A Prooosed Use Seport^ 
replacing the existing plans, evaluations, and reports, was to be required 
of each State on an annual basis. The report was a simple explanation of 
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0 . Plans for Program ItnProvenient and Recommendations for Legislation 
(Continued) 

proposed objectives, activities to be supported, aUocations o^ funds, and 
other basic assurances and descriptions. The existing VEA formula for 
State allotments (based on population and inverse per capita incone) was to 
be modified to include an unemployment factor, target more hv-avily on 
older populations, and eliminate constraints ort the income factor. The 
existinp national advisory councils on adult education and vocational 
education were replaced by a single national advisory council. 

In Part B, States were required to use at le&st 30 percent of their grant 
mon^ for programs and projects specifically rel<>ted to State and local 
economic development. In addition, the States wi>re required to use at 
least 30 percent of their funds for strengthening State and local systems 
of vocational education. The Bill also required that States use at least 
15 percent of the funds they receive under Subpart ? (Strengthening State 
and Local Systems of Vocational Education) to meet tho needs of the handi. 
cappe<1!. Emphases were on sex equity acti vitles ^nd retraining dis- 
placed workers. Thirteen percent of the grant was to be used for Adult 
Educati on . 

This bill responded to the criticism that VEA is trying to <lo too much 
and has too little overall theme or purpose. This criticism Is most recently 
found in the reports by the.NIE Vocational Education Stuc^y and the National 
Commission on E'nployment Policy. (E-l,2) 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section D Above: 

The Vocational Education Study. The Final Report . Publication 8. The Na- 
tional Institute of Education, Septefiber 1981. 

The Federal Rote in Education . National Commission for Employment Policy, 
September ]%] . 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

VenS data reporting race and ethnicity are incomplete and NCES is continuing 
effort to Improve the quality of the data. 
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Number and percent change 1n reported total enrollment tn vocational 
education (VEA) by Institutional level: SO States and O.C., 

1979-80 to 1980-81 





Number in 


thousands 


Percent change 


Institutional 






19/9-80 


level 


1979-80* 


1980-81 


to 1980-81 


Total 


16,453 


16,862 


+2.5 


Secondary 


10,082 


10,^66 


+3.8 


Postsecondary 








Total 


6,371 


6,396 


+0.4* 


Regionally accredited 








Institutions 


4tl96 


4,123 


-1 .7 


State approved 








Institutions 


474 


449 


-5.3 


Other Instituti-on 


1,702 


1,824 


+7.2 


* Revised from earlier published figures. 





Source: U.S. Depart:nent of Education, National Center for Education Stalls* 



tics, Vocational Education Data System. 
III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No other tnajor studies related to this program are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Fur t her Inforoatlon : 

Program Operations: LeRoy Cornelson, (202) 472*3440 

Program Studies: Oorotf^ Shuler (202) 24S-8364 



Notes: 



1. These amounts Include the permanent authorization of $6.7 million appor* 
tioned to the States each year under the Smith-Hughes Act. Includes 
basic grants and budget for program Improvement and supportive services, 
under P.L. 94-482. 

2. Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 for 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 tut does not break out author- 
ization by program. 

3. Secretary Bell's transmittal letter to Congress on the Vocational and 
Adult Consolidation Bill. April 11. 1983. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— SPSCIAL PROGRAMS FOR THt 0ISADVANTA6E0 

(CFOA fto. 84.052) 

Highlights : 

Secretary Bell proposes bill to conso,lidate Federal progrws assisting 
vocational education. (II*D) 



L PROGRAM PROFILE 

legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II of the 

Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94*482). 20.U.S.C. 2370. (Expires 
September 30, 19B4) 

Fundinc since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization r*pp_roprtation 

1979 $40,000,000 x $20,000,000 

1980 45,000,000 \ ^ 20,000,000 

1981 50,000,000 14,95^,000 

1982 1/ U,356,00O 

1983 T/ 14,356,000 



Purpose : To provide special vocational education programs for persons 
wno have academic, or economic handicaps and wfto require specitil services^ 
assistance or programs in order to enable them to succeed in vocations] 
education programs. 

Eligibility : State 6r.ards of Vocational Educot^^ir are eligible to receive 
formula grants with the establishment of a^ overall State Vocational 
Advisory Council and certification of five-year State plan, annua! program 
plan and accountability repo.'t by the State Beard for Vocational Education. 
Governors or their designated Plan review agencies must be riven an oppor* 
tunity to review the State Plan. 

Application and Award Process : Same as that for Basfc Grants to Statet, 
Chapter 401. Unlike the Basic Grant, this authority does nut have matching 
funds provisions. 



ir* RESPOtfSE TO SEPA ^?7fa) 
A. Goals dnd Objectives 

1. To simplify grant process ana reduce burden or* State agencies within 
the limits of the legislation. 
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8. Progress and AccompHshments 

]. Regulations have been reviewed and changes recommended as a)loKdb)e 
under the Act. 

C. Cost^ Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Effectiveness : Compl eti on rates for students served by these special 
programs have usual! ly been over 50 percent with comparable rates of 
employment or progression into additional training and education. A per- 
ceived accomplishment which has not been statistically established, is 
that these services and programs have been effective In preventing students 
from dropping out of school while providing them with needed basic and 
occupational skills. (2) 

Persons served : In igSO^igSl, the most recent year for which enrollment 
data are available, an estimated U0,000 disadvantaged persons were served. 
The special resources fcr the disadvantaged are intended to provide academ- 
ical ly and economical ly disadvantaged persons with additional services 
they need to succeed i n regul ar vocati onal programs. The academical ly 
disadvantaged clientele include those who have problems reading, writing, 
or computing « those with limited-Engl ish-prof iciency , and those with a 
variety of other problems. The economically disadvantaged Include the 
unemployed , those on public assistance and residents of correctional or 
other institutions! (3) 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

In April igSSf the Department transmitted to Congress proposed legislation 
consolidating existing vocational and adult legislation. The guiding prin* 
ciples In developing this bill were: . (1) to simplify, fncrease flexibility, 
and reduce program costs at all levels of government, and (2) to redirect 
Federal support to focus on the role of vocational and adult education in 
economic development. Guided by those princlpl es, categorical programs 
such as Special Programs for the Disadvantaged are included in the consoli* 
dated authority. This proposal Is in response to the criticism that current 
legislation lacks an overall thente or purpose and tries to do too much. 4/ 
This criticism is mcst recently found In reports by the HIS Vocational 
Education Study and the National Commission on Employment Policy. (E.1-2) 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section D Above : 

1. The Vocational Education Study : The Finaf Report. Publication No. 
T. The National Institute of Education, September igSl. 

2. The Federal Role In Education . National Ccmmission for Employnent 
Policy, September i98i. 
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III* RESPONSE TO -GEPA 417fb) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress* 
Contact for further information 

Program operation: LeRoy A* Comelson, (202)472-3440 
Program studies: Dorothy Shuler (202)245-8364 
Notes 

U Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 for 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 but does not break out author- 
izat n by program* 

2* Bepartmental Budget Justification for 1984* 

3* Vocational Education , Report to Congress, 1982, p*40* 

4* S* 1039* Vocational and Adult Consolidation Act of 1983* . 
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VOCATIONAL EDllCATinN--FORMULA GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
CONSUMER AND HOHEMAKlNfi EDUCATION (CFOA fto. 84.049} 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II of 
the Education Amendments of 1976, Subpart 5, Public Law 94-4B?: 20 U.S.C. 
2301-2461; 90 Stat. 2168-2213. (Expires September 30, 19B4) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 

1979 $65,000,000 $43,497,000 

1980 ,* 75,000,000 ^43, 497,000 

1981 $'80,000,000 $30,347^000 

1982 5735,000,000 V 529,133,000 

1983 $735,000,000 1/ $31,633,000 



Purpose : To assist States in providing programs and services in consuner 
and homemaking education, with emphasis c<*i programs located in economically 
depressed areas or areas of high unenpioynent. 

Special Statutory Emphases : The law encourages, hut does not prescribe, 
programs In line with the following priorities. 

0 Elifninatinq sex stereotyping s>y encouraging pa'^ticipation of both males 
ana fenales to prepare for combining the roles of homemakers and wage 
earners; 

0 Givinq greater consideration to economic, social, and cultural condi- 
tions^ especially In economically depressed areas; 

0 Encouraging outreach programs in communities for youth and adults, giving 
consideration to the special needs of such diverse groups as the aged, 
young children, s::hool-age parents, single parents, handicapped persons, 
educationally disadvantaged persons, patients, and inmates* 

0 Emphasizing consumer education, management of resources, promoticti of 
nutritional knowledge and food use, and parenthood education to meet 
current societal needs. 

Eligible Recipients : State Boards for Vccational Education. El igible* 
reci pients for subgrants are local educational agencies and postsecondary 
institutions, beneficiaries are youth K-12, adul ts , and postsecondary 
students. 

Fomula: Formula is same a? employed in the Basic Grant program (see Chap- 
ter 401). 

Matching Requirements : States ^ust natch federal funds SO/Sn except in 
economically repressed areas or ^reas of high uneTroloymeit where the federal 
share can be W percent. 
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Obi igation of Funds : States nust spend one-thlrd of funds In economKally 
depressed areas* rhst other requi rernents are same as for Basic Grant program 
(s*»e Chapter 401)* 



II. RESPOMSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

Goals and Objectives 

Consistent with legislative priorities, in FY 19Q3 the program office 
issued additional guidance designed to: 

0 encourage participation of b o th males and females; 

0 encourage establishment of outreach programs; and 

0 emphasize Federal priorities such as consumer education; family living/ 
parenthood educa^tion, nutrition education, and home management including 
management of resources* 

B* Progress and AccoinpHshments 

rhe foil Owing observations Indicate positive responses to legislative 
priorities: 

0 M increase in maJe participation* from 3 percent of the total enroll- 
nent in 1972 to 21 percent in Ioqi. 

0 Increased activity In developing curricula and teacher tpainiig focused 
on outreach programs* 

0 While traditional hOTOmaking courses still account for the najority of 
enrollments, faster growth is occurring in priority areas* 

C. Costs, Benefits » and Effectiveness 

Students Served : In 1980-1<)81 3.? million students were enrolled, according 
to the Vocational tducaticw Oata Systen (E.?)* 

Prooran Scooe : 3asad on 1981 VEOS data, 19*? percent of the stJdents 
enrol led In vocational education are in consumer and homenaking education 
(£*2). T>ie State grants ranged from California S3, 782, 125 wnich is t*ie 
largest to AlaSJca t76,732 which is the smallest* 

Service to Economically Oeoressed Areas : Tlje law's targeting provisions 
are intenoej to give a priority to Programs in needy areas* In 1981, over 
1^3 million people of the 3.2 million participating were from economically 
iepressad areas* Tne law's targeting provisions ire intended to give a 
priority orogrims in needy areas* In 1^81, over 1.3 Tiinion Peoole 
of tne 3.2 million participating were f"Oin economically deoressed areas. 
WhiU the total enrollment decreased J)y 196,000 from 1980* the enrollment 
from the aconomically depressed areas increased oy over 33,^00. Turing 
;^81» t-^e statas ^nd outlying territories oerc^-^t of t-ieir ^'ederal 

monies ^or persons in economically depresse'i aredS (^*-K 
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Ct Costs> Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

InPact of Services on Participants : The t<IE study (E.l) concluded that 
relatively little rigorous research has been conducted on the effects of 
CSHE programs on learners in terns of changes in knowledge, attitudes* or 
behavior. Some evidence (E.4) Indicates that knowledge iniproves after 
students Participate in consiner and homerndking education courses, particu- 
larly in the subject matter areas of child development and nutrition, but 
significant evidence that students' attitudes and behavior are affected is 
lacking* 

Ot Plans for Program Imorovement and Recommendation for Legislation 

As with other programs currently authorized under VEA, consumer and hc»ne-^ 
making education has been proposed for consolidation in the Vocational and 
Adult Education Consolidation Act* If the proposed legislation is enacted. 
States wuld be free to determine the share of funds that go to consumer 
and hnnemaking edtxation. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 'Cited in Section C foove 

1. The Vocational Education Study: The Final Report . NIE, Washington, OC, 
1981. 

2. The Condition of Education: 19R3 Edition . NCES, Washington, nc» l<}fl3. 

3t The Condition of Education: 1972 Edition . NCES, Washington, DC, 197?. 

^. Vocational Education: teport by the Secretary of Education to the 
congress 1^7577 ~ 

^. State ftnnual Accountability Reports for Vocational Education. Division 
of vocational Education Services, Office for Vocational and Wul t Educa- 
tion, RD, Washington, DtC. 

F. Other Supporting Data 





WER. m/ 
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NATIVE 


PACIFIC 
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$LAa HOT 
HlSPiHlC 


HtSPittlC 
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HISPANIC 
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TOTAL f 






10*200 


131*311 


34,779 


471*041 


703 




I 
1 


FEMALE 


23.886, 


28.965 


390*047 


103,292 


1*699 *443 


5,210 






1 TOTAL 


3U371 


39*165 


52U353 


138*071 


^ ,170*489 


5*913 


282*881 


3.189.248 



Source: Vocational Education Hats Systen p/SnS) 1980-31 School Year 
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III. RESPONSE TO flEPA 417(b) 

No further studies related to this program an; currently in progress at the 
Federal level. States and universities are conducting research in coopera- 
tion with professional organizations and the private sector. 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Program Operations: 9ertha 1. King, (202) 245-9785 

:>rograrn Studies: Elaine fireen , (20?) 245-8!177 

Note 

I. The Omnibus Rudget Reconciliation Act of I9fll authorizes S735,000,000 
for tue Vocational Education Act, but does not break out authorization 
by individual program. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— INDIAN TRIBES 
AND INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
(CFDA NO. 84.101) 



Highlights : 

" Secretary Sell proposes a bill to consolidate Federal vocational pro- 
grams. [II. D) 

° Secretary Bell proposes priority to improve job placement of trainees. 
(II.D) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II 

of the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). Title II; 20 U.S.C. 
2303; 90 Stat. 2170. 

Funding since ]979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



Purpose : To make grants and contracts to eligible Indian tribes and tri- 
bal organizations to plan, conduct, and administer programs or portions 
of programs authori zed by and consistent with the Vocational Education 
Act. Tribes and Indian organizations may apply for grants for any pro- 
grams, services and activities cited as eligible under Part 1, Subpart 2, 
Sect'on 120 of the Act. 

Eligibility : Indian tribes and tribal organizations which are eligible to 
contract with the Secretai'y of the Interior for the administration of pro- 
grams under the Indian Sel f-Detemiination and Education Assistance Act of 
197S or under the Act of April 16, 1934. 

Application and Award Process : Proposals must he prepared and submitted in 
accordance with program announcements. The technical review criteria as 
announced in the Federal Register are utilized in reviewing applications. 
These criteria are printed as a part of the formal program announcements. 
The Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education approves an 
•application, and after negotiation is completed, the Department of Educa- 
tion Grants Officer sends the Notification of Award to the recipient. 

Length and Time Phase of Assistance : An award nay not exceed 3 years. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance .reports are 
due once a year as required in the grant award documents. 



1979 
19S0 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$ 10,030,000 
11,800,000 
13,250,000 



$ 5,938,864 
6,938,864 
6,182,654 
5,936,734 
6,645,484 



y 
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II. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(a) 

A. Goal ard Objectives 

1 . To improve the job placement record of trainees served under this 
authority. 

B. Accomplishments 

1 . Annual Funding Priorities . In June> 1983, Secretary Bell proposed 
priorities for grants to be awarded during fiscal year 1984 that are 
intended to Improve the job placement rate for Indian trainees. To 
qualify for priority points^ applications must include: (a) the num-^ 
ber of participants to be trained; (b) information that shows that the 
applicant has detennined that jobs related to the types of training 
to be conducte^d are available; and (c) documentation from employers 
(which may Include tribal councils) that trainees will be employed in 
jobs related to their training and related to tribal economic develop- 
ment. For applicants who have not previously received an award 
under this program, the minimum placement percentage is 50 percent of 
the trainees; for applicants who have previously received an award, 
the minimum percentage is 65 percent of the trainees. 

C. Costs, Benefits^ and Evaluation 

Trainees: Over two thousand Indian trainees 1n 13 States are estimated 
as enrol )eJ in vocational programs in the final year of continuation 
grants. Training is offered in a wide range of occupations including: 
public adnini strati on and business management, welding, clerical , auto 
mechanics, appliance repairs, heavy equipment operation, road building, 
construction, agriculture, carpentry and plumbing, bookkeeping and small 
business management. (E.l) 

Costs : These vary widely with the smallest grant of 584,274 funding a coun- 
seling and work-study program for 196 students; and the largest grant 
funding vocational training through a consortium of community colleges 
serving four reservations in North Dakota with a planned enrollment of 
62]. Given the goal of providing a wide range of training programs for 
Indian students, some programs carry a high per-pupil cost because of the 
typically small number of students Involved. For example, the Mavajo 
program for training diesel mechanics, heavy equipment operators-^ and road 
builders served 15 adults at a cost of $206,310. This kind of expenditure 
was necessitated by the high cost of purchasing or renting the equipment 
needed. (E.l) ^ 

Effectiveness : Oata indicate that placernent rat as for those programs 
designed for idwiediata trainee placement are in the SO percent range. T^e 
target population served by these programs has a lengthy history of dis- 
advantagement and high unemployment, howeve^t and program staff report 
that placsfnent rates have Jseen slowly increasir^g. (E.2) 
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0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recomtnendations for Legislation 

Proposed Legislation . In April, 1983, Secretary Bell sent a bill to Con- 
gress to consolidate Federal programs assisting; vocational and adutt educa* 
tion. Part C, National Programs, would have authorized the national 
discretionary programs supported In the past, consolidating them under a 
single authority and giving them a new focus on economic development. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section 0 Above . 

1 . Pro j ect Summa ry : Program for Indian Tribes and Indian Organizations . 
June 1983. 

2. An Assessment of Vocational Education Programs for Indian Tribes and 
Organizations . Communications Technol ogy Corporation, November 1980. 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fb ) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 



Contact for further information : 

Program operations: Oavid Leavitt or Harvey Thiel (202) 24S-2774 
Program studies: Dorothy Shuler (202) 24S-8364 



Notes 

1. P.L. 94-482 authorizes a one percent set-aside of funds from Subparts 
2 and 3 (basic grant and program improvement) to support Indian projects 
and one percent ($68,034) per year from the Smith-Hughes pertnanejit 
authorization. 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 for 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 but does not breakout authoriza- 
tion by program. 

2. Application for Grants under the Program for Indian Tribes ana Indian 
Organizations 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL SIGHIFICANCE 
(CFOA No. 84.051) 

Hlghliahts 

0 The first independent evaluation of the National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education at the Wiio State University was completed 
(Section II. C below). 

0 The contrart for the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education was re-awarded to the Ohio State University. (II. B) . 

I. P ROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by P.L. 94-482, 
title LI, Hart 6 , Subparts 1 and 2. (Expi res September 30, 1 984. ) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 1/ 

1S79 $ 51, £00,000 $ 10,356,273 

1960 59,000*000 10,358,073 

1981 66,250,000 7,8?5»073 

1982 - 2/ 8*536,073 

1983 — 7/ 8,036,073 



Purpose: To develop and disseminate improvements in vocational education, 
especial ly by providing Federal grant or contract funds for projects 
improving (a) vocational education services, (b) information on availabil- 
ity of services or errtployment, and (c) the relevance of job training and 
retraining. 

Program tiejnents: 

0 National Center for Research in Vocational Education: NCRVE has served 
as a national focal point for State and regional program improvement and 
development efforts by engaging in analysis, applied studies, product 
development, and evaluation and by operating a clearinghouse for State, 
and federally supported projects. 

. 

0 National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee: NOICC (along 
itiit^ its State Occupational Information Coordination Committee^ 
CSOICCs]) assists students, educators, and occupational planners in 
estimating future labor marlcet conditions by Improving and disseminata 
ing job information. (Joint funding of NOICC comes from the Department 
of Labor. ) 

0 Special Projects {including the six Curriculum Coordination Centars): 
The Special Projects funds are used to develop innovative curricula, 
training models, and products designed to respond to emerging needs in 
the field of vocational training. These oroducts and matariais ire 
suosequently catalogued ano clTSsamiaacad :o cne States by tne six re- 
gional Curriculum Cooraination Centars. 
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Program Elements (Continued) 

Applicant Elfgibility : Only nonprofit agencies are eligible for 
conipetitiorr neia every five >ears for the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education (NCRVE). Public* non profit « and profit-making 
organ i rations and individuals are eligible for other PNS grants and 
contracts. 

Award Restrictions: Grant and contract awards are restricted to projects 
meeimg cne Qennition of vocational education and demonstrating a rea- 
sonable probability of developing curriculum materials or Improving teach- 
ing techniques that will be used in a substantial number of classrooms (or 
other learning situations) within five years after project termination. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives were to: 

0 Recompete the contracts for the National Center for Research in Vocation- 
al Education and two Curriculum CoordirijatiO Ceuters^ 

0 Produce Information for planning and p^^^ty development; 

0 Produce information through applied research and development 

for developing improved curriculum tnaterials, to help States evaluate 
local programs* and for other purposes; 

0 Develop State and locdl leaders through conferences and workshops ; 

0 Package and disseminate information; and 

0 Initiate new special projects to address new national needs. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

During FY 1983« major accomplishments were: 

0 NCRVE contract was recompeted and won for the second time by the Ohio 
State University; the contract can run five years, If option years are 
approved. Competitions were also held for two Curriculum Coordination 
Center contracts and were reawarded to the University of Hawaii (western 
CCC) and to Mississippi State University (Southeast CCC). 

0 Twelve planning and policy studies were completed* including those 
addressing the following subjects: 

— Labor market outcomes of secondary vocational education; 
*-Mi crocomputers in vocational education; 
— Education-to-work trinsition patterns; 
--Future implications for vocational education; 
-*llse of occupational and labor market data. 
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Progress and Accomplishments {Continued} 



0 Twenty-two applied R&O studies, including four evaluation products, 
were completed including: . 

—Vocational education for gifted and talented students; 

vocational planning guide; and 
-Idea Book; Meeting the Needs of Disadvantaged Youth. 

0 NCRVE held 82 conferences and workshops In 24 States for 2,901 vocation- 
al education leaders and 26 leadership and training conferences for 
educators In postsecondary and adult vocational education; at its Ad- 
vanced Study Center It hosted 4 post-doctoral fellows and 27 resident 
scholars. The six Curriculum Coordination Centers provided training 
and leadership development to the 57 State liaison representatives 
who, in turn, held 432 awareness sessions and 518 inservlce training 
workshops for 65,278 people. 

0 Distribution was made by NCRVE of 6 '•exemplary products," 10 synthesis 
papers, 7 interpretative papers, and more than 98,000 pieces of promo* 
tional materials. In addition 17 mailings were sent to 13,000 persons 
and S brochures were widely distributed. 

(The Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) has also indicated 
that NCRVE "received and responded to 4,000 requests for infortnatlon, 
in addition to providing technical assistance and advice to the hundreds 
of visitors who visit the Center each year.**) 

In addition, the NCRVE clearinghouse entered more than:^00 State program 
improvement products into the Resources in Vocational Education oata 
system. NOICC conducted four regional conferences tor vocacionai eoucation 
administrators and planners, co*sponsored by OVAE and NCES, introducing 
the Vocational Preparation and Occupations (VPO) Handbook and related 
unit analyses; prepared a planner's guide for SOICC directors and voca* 
tional educators; prepared and issued a training guide for SOICC directors 
to use in training vocational education and manpower training officials 
in the use of the VPO; and established a center for VPO data that can be 
accessed by all vocational educators and other users. 

0 Six new special projects on new national needs were initiated, includ- 
ing those on: « 

*-H1gh tecnnology: A Program of york; 

—Standards for Excellence in Trade and Industrial Education; 
"Dissemination of Information About the Third Annual Secretary *s 

Awards for Outstanding Progrars; and 
—A contputer teleconference on ^raining and retraining. 
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C* Costs > Benefits > and Effe ctiveness 
Obligations : In FY 1983, obligations were: 



National Center for Research in^Vocational Education $5,399,946 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 2,243,100 

Special Projects 1 ,996,583 

Curriculum Coordination Centers » (745, 52D) 

TOTAL $9t68Dt029 



Evaluation of NCRVE Deliverables: The deliverables produced by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education of the Ohio State University 
were evaluated by a panel of nine nationally recognized authorities on edu- 
cation, training, and work (E.l)* The panel raised seven broaJ questions 
about NCRVE deliverables: 

0 Are they responsive tr Federal requirements? 

0 Who are they meant to assHt? 

0 Do they provide useful assistance? 

0 Do they add to knowledge about vocational education? ^ 

0 Do tney exhibit high standards of quality? 

0 Are they Merely to Improve vocational education? 

0 What do they indicate about the management of the NCRVE program? 

The panel reached the following conclusions 3^/: 

0 Responsiveness : NCR^/E has complied with Federal contractual require- 
mentf, but has not produced deliverables that adequately address the 
primary objective of Federal vocational education policy, namely, 
systematic Improvement In the quality and effectiveness of vocational 
education services* 

0 Target Audiences : While NCRVE has addressed Its research, development^ 
and dissemination deliverables to many audiences. It has provided In- 
sufficient assistance to those who provide overall dlrer^^lon to voca- 
tional policy* 

0 Utility : Practicing vocational educators are llkelv to find many of 
NCRVE 's products useful In dealing with routine operational problems, 
but other groups, especially policymakers, ara fiOt lUcely to find them 
very useful * 

0 Know! edge : NCRVE has helped to distribute research about vocational 
education, but It has added very little that Is new to the existing fund 
of information* 

0 Qua 1 i ty : Although the editorial quality of NCRVE's written deliverables 
ranged from good to excellent, NCk/E*s research generally lags behind 
the prevailing standards of excellence in the iatioa*s best research 
institutions* 
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Costs, Benefits^ and Effectiveness (Continued) 



AO'- i 



0 ImprovCTent : The panel thought that many of MCRVE's proc*»»t*ts could b^i 
heiprui \n solving routine problems in vo" "-lorial education, tut the 
panel also Concluded that they are unltkely wO as«;1st si^nlf Icantty 1n 
Improving vocational, education. 

0 Management : The panel concluded that }t€ftvrl)as been well-managed 1n 
routine aam1n1strat1ve matter:^* but Us written deliverables suggest 
that NCRVE has been less welt-fflonaged at a policy level. 

(OVAE has indicated that "^the nuiriber of NCRVE products ^nd clients irakes 
any cotnprahenslve cneasure of Its benefits difficult* (but) It has been 
shown that Us products are not only widely u£M «£VOry State In this 
nation but are utilized.by many other nations, as well." In ^adltlon* 
OVAc notes that ilCRVE^s *'c1ear1nghcuse» dloctronlc newsletter* and me$' ^ge 
switching systems convnunicate/apldly witi) users; and Us conferences and 
training for the 57 State Research Coordinating 01recters» State Pet^onnel 
Development Directors, and the six Curriculujii Coordination Center Direct* 
ors among others, have substantially expanded dr<d enhanced the national 
network for program Improvement \n vocational education.**) 

Benefits from the National Occupational Information Coordinating CcamUtf j: 
iince cne major if:novations maoe ounng fiscal year iyw are so recent*"" 
result, cannot yet be state(^. 

BenefUs From Curriculum Coordination Center^' The Office of Vocatlcjiial 
and A0uit coucation estimates tnat-ir ali 'tne CCC^dlsseminateo curriculum 
materials adOi:t?:ed during FY 1982 hdd been separately developed at ea' ^ of 
the using sites, nearly S4 million in costs would have been incurred (see 
E.2 below). 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation" for Legislation 



The Administration's proposed Vocational and Adult Ed*icatf on Consolidation 
Act 1ncU«des a Federal set-aside for discretionary projects from which 
up to 5 percent of the total appropriation could be used. Projects 
similar to tho^e now support«}d under PttS could be funded. 

c. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section *C Above : 

1 . An evaluation of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: A Report of an 
Expert P3,iel on Written Products Delivered 3etween January 19;S an^j 
January 1982, Technassocfates, Inc.> Rockvllle, H-:rylan<lt OCv >oer 198?. 

2. Curriculum Coordination Center Imoact Reoort for ;S82, Office of 
Vocational eno Adutt c<lucai:ion, Oepartment of Ecucatloa, Wasnta^ton, O.C.t 
May 13S3. 

. Otner Suocorting Oata : 

"^one. 
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IIK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No further studies related to this progran are currently in progress* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations— Howard Hjeltn, (202) 245-2278 
Program Studies— Jay Noell, (202) 245-8638 



Notes 

1* Funds are appropriated for this activity on a "no^-year*' basis* They 
become available for obligation on July 1 of the ftscal year tn whith 
appropriated and remain available until expended* In addition, 
$358,073 (which remains available for only one year) is apportioned to 
this activity annually from the Smith-Hughes Act permanent appropri-* 
ation* These Smith-Hughes funds are included in the totals shown* 

2* Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 
for the Vocational Education Act for 1982-1984, but does not break 
out authorization by program* 

3* The Advisory Council for the National Center for Research in Vocational! 
Education at the Ohio State University, which advises the Secretary 
and the NCRVE Oirector, seriously questioned the methodology, the 
findings, and recoriHnendations of the evaluation report* The Council's 
analysis of the evaluation report i<i available from the Department* 
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ADULT EDUCATION - STATE-ADMINISTERED PRORRAM 
(CFDA No. 84.002) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Adult Education Act, P.L. 91 -230, as amended {Expires 
September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Yea r Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $210,000,000 $100,000,000 

1980 230,000,000 100,000,000 1/ 

1981 250,000,000 100,000,000 ^ 

1982 100,000,000 86,400,000 

1983 100,000,000 95,000,000 



Purpose: To expand educational opportunities for adults and to encourage 
the establishment of programs of adult education that will enable educa- 
tionally disadvantaged adults to acquire basic skills necessary to func- 
tion In society, to complete secondary school, and to Profit from employ- 
ment-related training. 

Eligibility and Formula : States, the District of Columbia, and r'uerto 
Rico are allotted fu:,ds based on the proportion of their adult population 
who lack a secondary school certificate and are not enrolled in such 
schools, plus $150,000. Outlying territories are allotted one percent or 
less of the appropriated funds. The States and territories distribute 
funds to districts o^ other non-profit organizations based on State-run 
competitions. 

Services Provided by Recipient Agencies : School districts or other agen- 
cies funded by the State provide basic skills or other services to persons 
1^ years of age or older who are not high school graduates and who need 
additional skills. 

Applicant Requirements : To receive its allotment, a State must file a 
genera] State application and :;ubmit a State plan once every three years 
to the Department of Education. 

Duration and Phasing of Activities : Funds allocated during any fiscal 
year wnich are not obligated or expended prior to the beginning of the 
next fiscal year remain available for obligation and expenditure for 
another year. States draw funds as needed under a Letter of Credit. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Each State is required to match Federal 
doiiars at a race of 10 cents for e/ery 90 cents of Federal money received, 
(flo match is required of Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Nort^'arn Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.) 
All ^rantees :;iust use at least ten percent of their grants for special 
projects and tsacner training. 
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Obligations of Grant Recipients : (Continued) 

The State Grants also support programs for adults of 1 tmited Engl ish 
proficiency and for residents of rural and urban areas with high unemploy* 
ment rates. 

Annual financial and performance reports are required of each grant reci- 
pient as well as the maintenance of records for audits. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) ^ 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1982 the Department's orincipal objectives for this program 
were: 

1. To iriiprove and expand the outreach capacity of the program; 

2. To disseminate information on effective practices; 

3. To improve service delivery to program participants; 

4. To study ways of reducing the adult illiteracy problem. 
8. Progress and Accomplishments : 

1. State educational agencies are using a broao array of agencies to 
improve and expand the outreach capacity of the program. Fiscal year 
1981 reports from the States indicated an average of 635 agencies, 
organizations, and institutions per State were used to provide adult 
education and support services. Business and Industry led as pro- 
viders of services, followed by churches, local educational agencies, 
voluntary/community Organizations , and njanpower/training agencies. 
Support services Include transportation for adult education partici^* 
pants and child care. For these two services, many entities served 
as providers, with churches being the most common. 

2. The Clearinghouse on Adult Education has as one of its main functions 
the dissemination of information on effective practices. Five adult 
education piojects have been approved by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel for their replicability and positive impact on partici^* 
pants. 

Metworks have been established in support of competency-based adult 
education, adult secondary education, English as a second language, 
education for adults with disabilities, and defense-relattrd adult edu- 
cation. Theire networks help build State and local capacity *^or 
enhancinc the quality of adult education. 

3. The delivery of adult education services has been changed through 
the provision of support services, flexible scheduling, convenient 
locations for classes, and the use of instructional materials and 
rrethodolo<;ies more appropriate to the education of adults. These pro^ 
gram improvements ^lake it possible to better serve aduUs and to :jo- 
grade their ^sducatiOnal , economic, and social status. 
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B. Progress and Accomplishments (Continued) 

4. A small scale study has been started (a) to identify educational needs 
of adults, (b) to obtain baseline data in response to the Secretary's 
adult literacy initiative, and (3) to assess the service delivery 
system of the program to meet specific target populations. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 




Program Scope : The distribution of the fiscal year 1982 monies for use 
in fiscal year 1983 was as follows; (1) $864,0f^C received by Outlying 
Areas; (2) each State, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico received 
a minimum amount of $150,000; and (3) the remainder was distributee! on 
the ba^is of the number of persons 16 and over with less than a high 
school education based on the 1970 Census. Thirty States had grants of 
more than $1 million with the four largest be-ing Itew York ($7,126,49^), 
California ($6,307,189), Pennsylvania ($4,813,015), and Texas ($4,710,912), 
The smallest State amount was $226,766 granted to A1<^^>ca. 

In fiscal year ig83 over 2 million adults participated in the program at an 
average Federal expenditure of approximately $42 per person. About 20 
percent received instruction In English as a second language. 

4 

States reported major involvement in adult education and support services 
business and Industry, churches, local educational agencies, and 



by 

voluntary /community organizations. 




Engl ish as a 

community linkages. 

Type of 8enef1ts Provided; The majority or Federal funds are expended on 
various types of instructional activitie*; through grants made by the 
States to projects at the local level. All States are required to Place 
emphasis on adult basic education programs. Instruction in English .ds a 
second language is also a priority of the legis'iation. 

P rogram Effectiveness : Federal program staff have summarized 5tate per- 
Tormance reports . TfTey state that; 

0 The majority of the participants in the program are in grades 0-3 or cSL, 

0 Over 31 percant of the participa^^ts are between 15 and years of age. 

0 Almost 30 percant of the participants indicated that they had acnieved 
their Individual orograo goals. 
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Program Effectiveness: {Continued ) 

0 States report that those benefitting from adult education, support 
services, and associated personnel development efforts included prior- 
ity groups such as adults with limited English proficiency, adults 1n 
rural areas, adults in urban areas with high rates of unemployment, 
and Immigrant adults; and personnel such as administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and paraprofessionals. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and kecommendations for Legislation 

Proposal s were introduced in the Congress to consolidate the Adult 
Education Act and the VocatiOrial Education Act. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above 

The source of information presented In Section C is the State reports re- 
quired by regulation to be submitted to the Department of Education each 
year. 

F. Other Supporting Data : No national studies in these areas were con- 
ducted during fiscal year 1983. In addition, collection of demograp'-'" 
data from the States has not been permitted subsequent to 1981. Usimvj 
the most recent data, 1981 State reports provide the following informa- 
tion: 



Total number of participants 2,261,252 

American Indian 8 Native Alaskans 20,519 
Asian and Pacific Islanders 235,675 



Black 
Hi spanic 
White 



501,973 
507,889 
955,196 



Participants By Level 



(2,261,252) 



Level I participants 
(grades 0-8 anil ESL) 

Level II participants 
(grades 9-12) 



1,607,092 



654,160 



Participants By Age 



(2,261,252) 



Age 16-24 years 



25-44 
45-59 

50-^ 



956,680 
886,836 
270,935 
146,801 



III. RESPOMSE TO GEPA 407 (b): 



A small-scale study Is being planned for fiscal year 198^. 



Contacts for Further Infonnation : 

Program operations: Paul V. OeUer (202) 24S-9793 

Program studies: Eugene Tucker (202) 245-8364 

^lotes 

I. tn fiscal year 1980, a supplemental appropriation contained $5,000,000 
for two discretionary programs: (a) Adult Immigrants; and (b) Adult 
Indochina Refugees. An additional 17.6 million was made available 
for adult education for Cuban and Haitian entrants. These programs 
were operated during 1981-82. 
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^ PELL (BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY) GRANT PROGRAM 
(CFOA No. 84.063) 

HighMghts 

0 The number of Pell applicants was about the same as In the previous 
year. (IIC) 

0 Low-Income, freshman students met approximately one fourth of their 
educational expenses through the Pell grant program. (IIC) 

0 No sexual bias was observed in the distribution of funds through this 
program. (IIF) 

0 The participation rate for Slack students was 72 percent higher than 
for white students. 

0 From 1980 to 1982 program participation rates for freshmen declined. 
(IIC) 

0 Si gni f icant improvements were made in the timel iness of processing 
applications during 1982-83. (IIB) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Education Amendments of 1972, Title IV; PL. 92-318, 86 Stat., 
247-251 ; as amended PL. 94-328, PL. 94-482, PL. 9S-43, PL. 95-566 and PL. 
96-374, PL. 97.35, PL. 97-301 (expires Sept. 30, 1985). 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 Indefinite $2,431 ,000,0OQ}y 

1980 " 2,157,000,0001/ 

1981 " 2,604, 000, 00Q2/ 

1982 2,600,000,000 2,419,040,000 

1983 2,800,000,000 2,4^9,040,000 



Purpose : Provide assistance to qualified students to help meet their costs 
of undergraduate education at eligible institutions of higher education. 
The program is intended to improve access to postsecondary education for 
students demonstrating financial need. 

Eligibility r Eligibility for Pell Grants is limited to undergraduate 
students, enrolled in an eligible Institution and program of postsecondary 
education, who are maintaining "satisfactory progress** and attend on at 
least a half-time basis. Students must demonstrate financial need as deter- 
mined by the schedule of expected family contribution published annually 
by the Secretary in the Federal Register and must not receive a family 
contribution of more than 51599. 
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Application Procedure : A student submits an appi ication to a processor 
under contract to the Department of Education. The processor calculates 
the student's expected family contribution fran the contribution schedule, 
determines the student's eligibility and notifies the student. The eligi- 
bility notice is then submitted to the institution designated by the 
student. An award amount is determined by the school i^ased on schedules 
drawn up by the Department of Education for various levels of family contri- 
bution and cost of education to attend that school. 

Award Procedure : General ly, institutions act as disbursing agents under 
agreement with the Department of Education. Awards are payable to the 
institution by the Dffice of Student Financial Assistance (OSFA) based on 
the submission by the institution of a student aid roster showing the 
amount of grant aid expected for all students enrolling in the coming 
academic period (year or semester). Institutions not choosing to act as 
disbursement agents may verify a student*s eligibility and award calculation 
and the grant will be paid directly to the student by OSFA. 

In 198U82, the maximum Pell award was $1670 and the minimum and maximum 
were $5D and $18DD respectively. 

!\ 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The deadline for applicat1(in\sub- 
mission was March 15, 1981, for the 1381-82 academic year grants. For 
acadeaic year 1982-83 the application deadline was April 1, lfl82^ and for 
1983-84 it was May U 1983. Awards are available to students' for the 
period required to complete the first baccalaureate degree (or equivalent) 
with no limit on the nuiiber of grants per student. However/, the student 
must be attending at least half-time and must be making sat/sf^ctory pro- 
gress toward a baccalaureate degree; therefore, there is an/ implied limit 
on the number of grants to each recipient. j ^ 

Requirements During Assistance : If the student fails to maintain satisfact- 
ory progress or eligibility the grant is reclaimed from t)\Q institution by 
the Federal government. The payments no and reclamations from Institutions 
are reconciled t*y the Dffice of StJdent Financial Assistance at the end of 
the award year. 

n. RESPONSE TD GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The goal of the Pell Grant program is to provide access to higher education 
to persons who may otherwise be denied access because of financial need. 
Departmental objectives to meet this goal in the 1982-83 academic year 
were: 

0 Establish a standard of need analysis and distribute this information 
to institutions and students. 
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A. Goals and Objectives (Continued) 

0 Employ an application system i^hich does not urJIuly burden applicants 
with complex forms and untimely delays. 

0 Monitor and control- inaccurate or inappropriate information leading 
to disbursement of over/under awards. 

0 Maintain equitable distribution of aid, and maintain access to higher 
education for students In low*income families. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Addressing the goals and objectives of this program, the Office of Student 
Financial Assistance (OSFA) has accomplished the following during 1982-83. 

0 Pell appl i cation forms reflecting Federal laws and regulations gov- 
erning the calculation of expected family contribution v^ere prepared 
and distributed. 

0 The new processing contractor (SOC) processed applications from approx- 
imately 5,000,000 students in 1982-33 and produced eligibility reports 
in an effective and timely msnrier. 

0 Quality control studies were made to determine the principal sources 
of error In application data and award calculation. The studies showed 
that verification of applicant data could reduce over award problems 
and avoid under awards by simplifying application forms and establish- 
ing patterns of responses requiring verification. 

0 Low Income students were able to attend college at enrollment rates 
fliore comparable to higher Income individuals than in previous years, 

C. CostSt Benefits and Effectiveness 

Students Served : Preliminary tabulations for the 1982*83 award year 
show that the number of applications declined only slightly to 5,118,543, 
Dut that there was an increase in valid applications. The nimiber of eli- 
gible applicants also declined to 3,327,000. Complete data 1s not yet 
available on the actual number of recipients and the size of awards. 
However, in tne 1981-32 award year for Pell Grants, 4,383,071 students 
submitted applications of which 4,615,000 were valid (contained all 
required information) and 3,336,961 were qualified (nad a demonstrable 
family need). The recipients from this group totaled 2,709,000. Total 
grants of 52,309,056,000 were distributed, averaging 5849 per recipient, 
with a range from 550 to 51670 (£.1). A detailed breakdown of first-time 
fulltlme students served ay cost of college and family income is prasentad 
3elow in Taoles 1 and 2 in the section on program effectiveness. 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Institutions Participating : In 1981-82 4915 institutions acted as dis- 
bursmg agents for Pell grants and 787 requested OSFA to be the disbursing 
agent.. These numbers did not change radically from 1981 to 1982. (E.l) 

Type of Benefits Provided : The Pell grant provides a basic floor of 
financial aid which, together with family contribution, work/loan and 
other non-federal aid programs, enables access to higher education at 
the undergraduate level. Approximatf^ly 50% of college students received 
some form of Federal financial aid in 1982-83 of which Pell Grants were 
a substantial portion (E.2, E.3). 

Program Effectiveness : Two questions address program effectiveness; 
(1 ) How well does the Pell Grant Progran; provide a "floor of SiJpport" for 
postsecondary students? (2) Are these funds distributed in an equitable 
(Manner, i.e.> are they income and cost sensitiv'e? The data in Table 1 
(E.2} address the answers to these questions. 

For 1982-83, the support for first-time full-time freshman provided by 
Pell grants Is shown in Table 1 (E.2). 

Pell grants provide freshmen with a floor of s»jpport which meets a larger 
percentage of total costs at lower cost schools than higher cost schools 
(26.4 percent vs. 12.9 percent) (E.2). For tKe low-income population 
(family income under $10000) Pell grants provitio even more support for 
the lower cost .sciiools, e.g., 26.4% of costs in che $0-3000 cost range 
for all incomes but 30.4% of costs in this range for the lowest income 
students. It can be seen that Pell grants are responsive to income and 
school costs. Grant amounts increase as costs increase but, with one 
exception, decrease at progressively higher levels of family income. 
However, the percent of costs covered by Pell (averaged over first-^.ime 
full-time fresh;nen) actually declines with increasing cost (26.4% at 
$0-3000 to 12.9% at $6001 and above), although the size of the grant 
does increase (3748 at $0-3000 to $887 at $6001 and 3bove). 

The change in Pell distrlbiJtion over the period 1980-82 Is shown by 
comparing Table 1 Kith Table 2 for 1980-81 {tA). 
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Table 1 

PELL GRANTS TO STUDENTS. Fall 1982 



— FAMILY INCOME 



Cost of 
Education 




LESS 

THAN 
$9999 


$10000 
THRU 
$1 9999 


$20000 
THRU 
$29999 


$30000 
THRU 
S3 9999 


$40000 
OR 
MORE 


TOTAL 


0-3000 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


853. 
50.79 
30.39 


794. 
40.20 
23.10 


61 7 . 
20.48 
21.73 


590. 
9.96 
20.70 


594. 
6.46 
20.95 


748. 
24.95 
26.41 


3001-4000 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


1006. 
52.36 
28.22 


806. 
39 .81 
22.52 

• 


644. 
. 18.92 
17.97 


660. 
8.58 
18.36 


760. 
4.06 
21.06 


813. 
22.32 
22.65 


4001-5000 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


1061. 
62.15 
24.00 


825. 
49.27 
18.72 


625. 
23.72 
14.18 


644. 
10.20 
14.56 


819. 
4.13 
18.46 


812. 
24.03- 
18.37 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 
S AID 
RATIO 


1145. 
64.13 
21.64 


872. 
48.36 
16.53 


701 . 
22.80 
13.32 


759. 
9.58 
14.38 


775. 
3.95 
14.60 


878. 
23.95 
16.63 


noi+ 


AVG S 
% AID 
RATIO 


1321 . 
71.02 
16.86 


1084. 
58.23 
13.50 


961 . 
33.41 
11.78 


1062. 
16.73 
12.61 


1138. 
6.27 
12.53 


1099. 
26.31 
12.91 



TOTAL AVG $ 1094. 881. 727. 7^9. 917. 887. 

S AID 59.66 47.07 23.63 10.38 4.35 24.10 
RATIO 23.35 18.28 14.31 15.54 15.81. 17.28 



Oata Base* First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 

AVG $ ' Avera9e Dollars Per Recipient 

5 AIO » 5 of Recipient/Total Students 

SATIO » (AVG S ?sr Recipient/AVG Cost) x 100 

Source: E.2 
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PELL GRANTS TO STUDENTS, Fall 1980 
— FAMILY INCOME— 



Cost of 
Education 
(S) 




LESS 
THAN 
$9999 


$1 0000 
THRU 
$1 q999 


$20000 
THRU 
$29999 


$30000 
THRU 
$39999 


$40000 
OR 

r«RE 


TOTAL 


0-3000 

T 


AVG 
% AID 
RATIO 


934. 
66.40 
36.71 


749. 
46.39 
27.99 


577 . 
24.69 
21.27 


589. 
11 .17 
21.57 


813. 
5.30 
29.61 


772. 
33.94 
28.82 


3001-4000 


AVG 
% AID 
RATIO 


1039. 
67.63 
30.45 


803. 
49.48 
23.40 


594. 
25.79 
17.26 


629. 
10.75 
18.28 


746. 
4.47 
21.52 


802. 
29.83 
23.30 


4001-5000 


AVG 
■% AID 
RATIO 


1108. 
70.87 
24.27 


888. 
53.96 
19.38 


627 . 
30.40 
13.70 


694. 
13.08 
15.19 


672. 
6.15 
14.71 


865. 
34.87 
18.90 


5001-6000 


AVG 
S AID 
RATIO 


1002. 
61.03 
'i9.01 


813. 
50.53 
15.37 


651. 
29.61 
12.26 


749. 
13.35 
14.06 


810. 
6.41 
15.10 


817. 
34.63 
15.39 


6001 + 


AVG 
5 AID 
RATIO 


1249. 
73.37 • 
17.73 


999. 
58.46 
13.96 


814. 
34.67 
11.20 


857. 
15.94 
11>46 


• 961. 
5.68 
12.44 


982. 
30. 6S 
13.27 


TOTAL 


AVG 
S AID 
RATIO 


1029. 
67.03 
26.47 


028. 
60.42 
20.19 


636. 
27.73 
15.34 


690. 
12.21 
16.17 


808. 
5.30 
17.25 

• 


828. 
32.23 
19.65 



Data Base = First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 

AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 

% AID = % of Recipient/Total Students 

RATIO = (AVG $ Per Recipient/AVG Cost) x 100 



SOURCE: E.4 
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C, Costs, Benefits and Program Effectiveness : (Continued) 

From 1980 to 1982 period, average dollar amounts of freshman grants in- 
creased and were applied at higher cost schools. However* fewer freshmer> 
received the grants (24JS aided in 1982-83 vs, 32,2X aided in 1980-81), 

Pell Grants appear to be equitably distributed as" indicated by data in 
Tables 1 and 2, with grant amounts decreasing with income but increasing 
with cost. Pell amounts, as a percent of cost and as a ratp progrim 
participation, are hlg^^st for low^income students, which appcj^' to be 
consistent with legislative intent. 



0 , Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations fo r Legislation 

The administration wants to place the emphasis on parental and student 
contribution as the basis of meeting college costs before Fed*>ral student 
aid is considered. Currently, a student calculates the amount of Federal 
aid obtainable such as grants, lcw*cost loans and work-study funds and 
then looks to parent or self.help for additional funds. Under the new 
proposal, family contribution and self-^help would come first. Students 
would be required to provide a maximum of 40 percent, or a minimum of 
5800 toward their educational expenses through work or loans before 
qualifying for any grants. The family would continue to be expected to 
contribute support. 

Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in S'iction C Above : 

1 , U,S, Gepartrrtenc of Education, Office of Postsecondary tducction, 
"Pell Grant Program 1981-82 End-of-year Reoort*, compileo by OSFA, 

2, Cooperative Institutional Researci Programs nf Higher Education 
Re*"earch Institute - Annual Survey of freshmen 1982-83, tables 
derived by Plannini^ and Evaluation Sorvict' £5. ^ 

3, '•Student Financial Aid for Full, tine Under iraduatcs, FaL* 1982^ 
Survey H60, Higher Education Panel, /\ndersun and F, Atelsek, 
'Washington, OX,, unpublished, 

^, Cooperative " Institutional Research Program of Higher Education Re- 
search Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen 1980-3!, taoles derived 
tjy Planning and Evaluation Service of EO, 

5, Personal communication with Office of Program Operations, Sept, 1583. 

F, Other Suooortinq Data 

*ne distrioution of Pell grants to ^res^imen 3y race and sax i$ shown in 
Taole 3 selow (E,2} for the 1982-33 a-^ard year* *ne a:"r8rence *n ^drti- 
ciDatlon rates ano .'nean awara rates between men ano ^omen is not great, 
:n general t the part ici oat ion rates of olacxs ^ers higner for t)'ac< 
stuoents than for white students. Awara leveU ^/ar^ea across the inco;:i:; 
jrouos in ihe liole* 
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Table 3 

PARTICIPATION IN THE PELL PROGRAM 
BY SEX ANO RACE FOR FIRST TIME, FULL TIME 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS FALL 1982 



Family Income 


%u 

5,999 


$ 6,000 
14,999 


$15,000 
24,999 


$25,000 
39,000 


540,000 
AND UP 


All 


Male 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


57.6 
$1 ,176 


53.8 
$1 .016 


33.5 

$ 796 


13.5 

$ 801 


5.0 

3963 


22.8 
$913 


Female 














i^Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


61 .9 
$1 ,107 

• 


53.2 
$ 970 


34.7 
$ 754 


13.5 
$ 740 


4.6 

$881 


25.5 

$880 


Slack * 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


69.4 
$1 ,074 


75.3 
5 956 


37.0 
$ 860 


21.0 
$ 858 


10.8 
$996 


41.7 
$939 


Mhite 














% Parcicipating 
Average Per Recipient 


59.9 
$1 ,135 


53.1 
$ 936 


34.0 
$ 773 


13.7 

$ 771 


4.8 ' 
$932 


24.2 
$893 


All Students 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


60.1 
$1 ,135 


53.5 
$ 991 


34.1 

5 775 


13.5 

$ 772 


4.8 
$927 


24.1 
$896 



SOURCE: E.2 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

The CIRP survey referred to in E.2 above provides annual data on the 
distribution of aid for Federal student aid programs for first-tine 
full-time dependent freshman students. Data for the 1983-84 academic 
year will be available during Spring 1984. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Prog'ram operations: Joseph A. Vignone, (202) 472-4300 
Program studies: Robert 3art, (202) 2^5-7884 
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Notes 



1. Excess monies in FY78 and FY79 were carried for^ara. $140,000,000 
was rescinded. $258,000,000 was drawdown from FY31 . 

2. Includes $150,000,000 reduction due to Budget Amendment. Includes 
Supplemental appropriation. Of this amount, $253,000,000 was draw- 
down for FY80. 

3. onder the regular disbursement system, funds are disttributed to the 
school by the Department of Education. Under the alternate system, 
schools certify the student eligibility and funds are distributed 
directly to the student. 




/ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 
{CFDA No. 84.007) 



Highlights : 

0 The percentage of f i rst-time ful 1-time freshmen recipients decreased 
from 1980-31 to 1982-83 while average awards increased. (II.C) 

0 The number of participating institutions increased to about 4200. (II. 6) 

0 Distribution of funds to students within states based on actual need is 
not highly correlateo with distribution of funds to states by means of 
the state allocation formula. (II.C) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-329; Title IV, 

Part A, Subpart 2; 20 U.S.C. 1070b, P'jblic Laws 92-318, 94^482, 95-566, 
96^374, and 97-12. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



Purpose : Enables undergraduate students with additional financial need to 
supplement a basic Pell grant, to meet educational expenses and promote 
equality of educational opportunity at the postsecondary level. -Of the 
two types of SEOG grants, initial year grants are for students not previous- 
ly receiving an SEOG, while continuing grants are for students who did 
receive a grant before. Funding for initial year grants is allocated 
separately from continuing year grants, but institutions have the option 
of transferring funds between the two. SEOG covers undergraduates enrolled 
on at least a half-time basis. Receipt of an SEOG is determined by an 
institution's financial aid office but the distribution of funds to schools 
is determined by the Department of Education by an allocation formula 
applied to the available appropriation. 

Eligibility : Accredited higher edULacion institutions. 

Students are eligible if they are enrolled in an accredited institution at 
least half-time, and dc not owe a refund on a Title IV grant or are not in 
default on a Title IV loan and meet citizen/resident requirements. 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 




$340,100,000 
370,000,000 
370,000,000 
355,400,000 
355,400,000 



370,000,000 
370,000,000 
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Applicant ReOutrefnents : Applicants file a financial statement with their 
institution Trom which the institution develops a measure of the students' 
"financial need*'. A statement of educational purpose muse also be filed 
by the recipient. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Institutions may distribute the amount 
OT the grant to the student in any manner over the course of the academic 
year for which it fs awarded. Grants may be awarded for the period required 
to complete the first undergraduate baccalaureate course of study at the 
institution attended. 

The institution determines which students wi 1 1 receive grants from the 
available fund allocation^ with the option of reserving 10 percent for 
less than half*time students. The m^tximum amount of a grant is S2000 and 
no grant may be less than S200. 

A portion Of the funds for SEOG and College Work Study may be interchanged; 
up to 10 percent from each fund may be transferred to the other — if the 
institution can provide more effective aid packaging by so doing. 

Obligation of Srant Recipients : Students must maintain a satisfactory 
standard of progress as determined and certified by the institution attended. 

State Allocation Formulas : Funds are allocated to States through a formula 
which is based upon full*time and part-time enrollment converted to 3 
full-time equivalent (FTE) relative to the total number of students in the 
53 State areas. Funds are allocated as initial yea. (lY), for first-tine 
recipients onIy> or as continuing year (CY) for previous recipients of 
SEOG. 

Allocations are CDmpui;ed in three stages: 

!. A conditional guarantee > based on ig79*30 expenditure data for previous- 
ly participating institutions^ and on comparably eHgib'5 institutions 
for f^rst-time participants. 

2- An increase in an institution's conditional guarantee occurs when the 
sum of conditional guarantees for all institutions in a State is less 
than that State's FY 1980 allocation. 

3» A fur::her increase if trte sum of the new conditional guarantees for al) 
institutions nationally is less than the Federal 3cOG appropriation. 

The purpose of the three step process is to insure that institutions will 
receive at least the amount of their 1979-3P allocation. The conditional 
guarantee for previously particiaating instftutions is the sum of their tV 
and CV allocations m 1?79'30. Tor institutions aoolymo for the first 
*:ine the ccnaitional guarantee is the greater of; 

I. 550GO. 

2+ ?0 De'^cent or z^e average V( per student exaenn 1 z^r^ at comc^raDle 
^i^'jToie Tnscitjt: ons I :^ 0* i ec dv tie e.'^ro 1 'rnent k ^nie aoo j : c^n: 
t.tjI' ^jtTOn , 3 ; jS *.ie 37er2ge Z'f De'" 5' jde*:^ 5 <3eoc: :;;re at :orioar *o i 
ei - g ■ Die ^ f^s'i - ons 'nu > 3i - :ne enroi ^^lent iz t.^e 3Co 1 : :int 

^ns6 -tj^Ton, 
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For institutions applying for a second subsequent time, t e conditional 
guarantee is the greater of; 

U $5000 

2* 90 percent of its current lY allocation, plus 100 percent of its current 
CY allocation. 

3. T ' amount which would have been computed for a first-time application. 

The conditional guarantee is divided between lY and CY funds based on the 
percentage that the institution's request for each type of aid bears to 
its total request. 

Special Adjusted Conditional Guarantee : The funds avai lable in 1982-83 
were insufficient to honor the conditional guarantees in most States. 
Therefore, adjustments were computed in the following manner; 

1. A State's 1982-83 allotment is equal to its 1981-82 allotment times 
i^he ratio of total SfnP funds available in 1982-83 to total SEOG 
funds available In 1981-82. 

2. An institution's adjusted conditional guarantee is equal tc^ tts 
conditional guarantee times the ratio of the actual state al lotment 
(determined in step 1) to the sum of all conditional guarantees to 
institutions in the state. 

This pro-rated allocation procedure replaced the usual allocation formula 
for 1982-83. 

Administrative Costs : Institutioni recei ve payments for admini strati ve 
costs based on the sum of thei r expenditures under the SEOG, CUS ^tnd 
MOSL programs. The amount payaole is equal to 5% of the first 32,750,000 
of expenditures plus 4% of the amount greater than $2,7500,000 and less 
than $5,500,000 plus 3!£ of anything in excess of $5,500;000. The insti- 
tutional expenditure is the sum of the grants to students under SEOG, the 
compensation of students under CWS and the principal amount of loans made 
from the student loan fund under nOSL (excluding loans which have been 
assigned to the Secretary and are not being serviced by the institution). 

II. RESPOMSE TO GEPA 417(a ) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

FY 33 goal s were; 

0 Expand tne number of participating institutions. 

0 Maintain equitaole ^ii strio»jtion of aid to all institutions. 

0 Establish standard needs analysis systeiis and aoprove equivalent insti- 
tutional analysis formulas so tnat all students wi 1 1 have equal op- 
portunity to participate. 
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8. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 The S£C6 program has had a net increase of approximately 125 partici- 
pating institutions a year (mostly proprietary) since 1978. In 1983- 
84, approximately 4200 institutions will share in the allocation dis- 
tributed by the Departrztent of Education. 

0 The p'^ogram used formulas for 1982-83 award year allocations in order 
to Insure the funding of all institutions at levels at least as favorable 
as in the preceding year. This replaced the usaal allocation process 
under which some institutions would have had reductions from the previous 
year or would have had larger or smaller reductions than comparably- 
situated institutions. 

0 Tables of expectsd family contribution were published in the Code of 
Federal Regulations and limits established within which an i nstitutional 
need analysis " system would "be "approved as equivalent' to ^the Federal 
System. 

C . Costs, Benefits and Effective ness 

Program Sco oe: In award year 81-82 tne program staff reported that 
there were Cl>3,000 grants averaging $424 per student. This is a change 
"*offl the previous year when 717 ,000 students received grants averaging 
:>573 (El, E2). Complete data for 1982-83 is not yet available. 

Distribution of Sc06 aid to first-time full-time dependent freshmen is 
shown for a two year period in taoles 1 and 2. The overall participation 
rate for this group fell from 3.7 percent in 1980 to 5.9 percent in 1982. 
The participation rates for the lowest income groups decreased from 19.8 
percent in 1980-81 to 15.1 percent in 1982-33 (less than $9999) and from 
V4.3 percent to 1 1.0 percent ($10 ,000-519, 999) over the same perioa. 
Average awards increased but represented aoout the same fraction of educa- 
tional expenses in DOth years. Participation rates by cost of education 
showed the largest decrease in the $0-3000 category (7.6 percent to 3.6 
percent) with the highest cost category, $6000+ going from 12.8% to g.4% 
participation during this period. 
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Table 1 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program. Fall 1980 

Family Income 

< 

COST OF LESS $10000 $20000 $30000 $40000 

EDUCATION THAN THRU TRHU THRU OR 

($) $9999 S}9999 $29999 $29999 MORE TOTAL 



0-3uO0 AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 

3001-4000 ' AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 

4001-5000 AVR $ 
% .JO 
RATIO 

5001-6000 AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 

6000 * AVG $ 

% AID 
RATIO 



640. 
17.56 
25.15 


560. 
10.35 
20.92 


560. 
4.35 
20.66 


683. 
19.27 
20.18 


599. 
12.13 
17.46 


576. 
4.46 
16.75 


676. 
22.22 
14.80 


678. 
16.24 
14.79 


560. 
12.24 


721. 
18.16 
13.68 


668. 
15.80 
12.62 


679. 
8.60 
12.79 


850. 
30.00 
12.07 


756. 
25.61 
10.69 


728. 

U.41 
10.02 



586. 653. 595. 

1.67 0.82 7.57 
21.49 23.73 22.21 

598. 1007. 632. 

1 .62 0.72 6.85 

17.39 29.06 18.38 

579. 566. 644. 

3.06 1.16 lOJO 

12.67 12.39 14.08 

693. 649. 685. 

3.68 1.12 10.32 
13.0? 12.09 12.90 

773. 901. 776. 

5.99 1.41 12.82 

10.34 11.65 10.48 



TOTAL AVG $ 699. 648. 632. 66'/. 818. 664. 

% AID 19.80 1 4 . 27 6.31 '2.71 0.99 8.73 
RATIO 17.97 15.80 15.23 15.63 17.47 15.75 



Data base ~ Pirst-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 

AVG S = A-zerage Dollars Per Recipient 

X AIO = 4 (if Recipient/Total Students 

RATIO " {AVG 3 Per Recipient/AVG Cost) x IDO 

Source: E.3 
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Table 2 

Stipplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program, Fall 1982 

Family Income 



EDUCATION 
($) 




THAN 
$9999 


Si nnnn 
THRU 
$19999 


THRU 
$29999 


THRU 
$39999 


Sdnnnn 

OR 
MORE 


TOTAL 


0-3000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


695. 
8.55 
24.75 


627. 
5.19 
22.21 


354. 
3.27 
19.52 


541 . 
1.33 
19.00 


426. 
0.26 
15.02 


624. 
3.57 
22.02 


3001-4000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


660. 
11.72 
18.50 


574. 
6.60 
16.02 


518. 
3.0^ 
14.47 


528. 
1.63 
14.67 


625. 

0.69 
17.33 


590. 
4.08 
15.45 


4001-5000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


694. 
16.17 
15.70 


661. 
11.19 
15.00 


501 . 
4.82 
11.37 


518. 
2.44 
11.73 


702. 
0.91 
15.84 


622. 
5.52 
14.08 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


759. 
17.16 
14.33 


638. 
11.45 
12.10 


596. 
5.25 
11.31 


712. 
2.13 
13.49 


652. 
0.51 
12.30 


665. 
5.67 
12.61 


6001 + 


AVG S 
% AIO 
RATIO 


1000. 
21 .76 
12.76 


889. 
20.42 
11.06 


877. 
13.14 
10.77 


915. 
7.01 
10.86 


932. 
2.01 
10.27 


911. 
9.44 
10.70 


TOTAL 


AVG S 
% AIO 
RATIO 


768. 
15.07 
16.38 


709. 
10.95 
14.72 


673. 
5.74 
13.71 


729. 
2.97 
14.35 


816. 
1 .10 
14.06 


722. 
5.87 
14.06 



Data basa * First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG S ' Average Dollars ?er Recipient 
i AID = ^ of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG S Per Pec-;pient/AVG Cost) x 100 



Source: lA 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Program^ Effectiveness : The equitable di stribution of SEOG funds can be 
assessed by determining how it varies with measures of ability to pay. 
These may be individually oriented, e.g., family incoine for students, or 
group oriented, e.g., median income or average need within a State. Ideally, 
funds distributed should reflect ab1?:ty to pay and cost of education. 

Although originally targeted at only the neediest students, the SEOG program 
now applies to all students with any demonstrated financial need. Fiscal 
operations reports from institutions show recipient distributions by income 
level . Al though this program report (Table 3) is for a different year 
(1981-82) and uses different income ranges than Tables 1 and 2, it shows 
distributions of both recipients and funds to be fairly even across the 
three lowest income categories. (E-l) 



Tat/le 3 







Oistribution of/SEOG Recipients 
Funds bj/ Family Income 

/ 


and 
• 


0 




Income 
Levels 


$ 0- 
5999 


i 

$ 6000- $)'2000- 
11999 /1 7999 

t 
I 
f 


$18000- 


$24000- 

25995 ' 


$30000 
a up 


Independents 
1/2 time 


%'of 
all ScOG 
Recipients 


12.1 


i 

13.5 / 12.1 

! 


9.6 


6.8 


10*5 


35.2 


% of all 
^;cOG f jnds 


11.13 


HA / 14.7 

J 


13.0 


9.7 


8*5 


28.6 



SOURCE: E.2 

A more detai ?d breakdown showing the usefulness of SEOG funds percentage 
of edtjcational costs covered for freshmen is available from the Cooperative 
Institutional Re^e^rch Program's annui:' survey of freshmen. Tables 1 and 
2 indicate that over the period ig80-82, there has been a moderate decrease 
in the fraction of costs covered (15.8 percent ^to 14.1 percent). As ex- 
pected, SEOG funds cover a SiTialler percentage of college costs as those 
costs increase. For most income qroups, tl\e percentage of costs covered 
in the most expensive cost category was about half the percentage covered 
in the least expensive group of colleges* 

The effectiveness of State allocation formulas has been studied by re- 
gression analysis between the amount of SEOG aid per ful 1-time student 
and a measure of need within the State (E.5), The measure used WdS the 
average el igioil ity index for Pell Grants for students within the state. 
A positive correlation (r».35) was found, but the relative weakness of 
-ne correction indicates that actual need for ScOG f'jnas is lot strongly 
inaicaued Dy application of State allocation formulas. 
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0. Plans fcr Proaram Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 



The administration proposes to terminate the SEOG program as part of a new 
self-help approach which would increase grants for the neediest students. 



Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1 . 1981-82 Campus-Based Programs, unpubl ished tables from Campus-Based 
Analysis Section, Fall 1983. 

2. 1981-32 Carupus^Based Programs Annual Report, U.S. Oepartment of Educa- 
tion, Office of Student Financial Assistance, Campus-Based Analysis- 
Section, December 1932. 

3. Cooperative Institutional Research Program - Annual Survey of Freshmen 
1980-81. 

4. Cooperative Institutional Research Program - Annual Survey of Freshmen 
1982-33. 

5. A Report on the Funds Olstribution Formula Under the Canpus-Based 
Student Aid Programs, U.S. Oepartment of Education, March 15, 1983. 



F. Other Supoorting Oata : 

The distribution of SEOG by race and sex is shown in Table 4. In general, 
blaclc students have higher participation rates and larger awards than 
white students. Tne difference in pdrticipatio\ rates between men and 
wonen is very siiall. 
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Table 4 



PARTICIPATIOH IN THE SEOG PROGRAM 
8y SEX Md RACE FOR FIRST TIME. FULL TIME 
OEPENDEHT STUDENTS FALL 1982 



$1- 

5.999 


$ 6.000 
14.999 


$15,000 
24.999 


525.000 
39.000 


$40,000 
AND 
UP 


Al 1 


Men 














% Participating 
Average per Ket i |j ieni# 


16*7 

1> t to 


13.6 
$ 738 


7.7 • 
$ 670 


3.5 

$ ;>52 


*1.2 
$813 


5.7 
$729 


Women 














51 Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


15.5 
$ 810 


13.3 
$ 730 


7.7 
$ 701 


3.7 
$ 683 


1.0 
$814 


6.1 
$727 


Slack 














% Participating 
Average per Recipient 


17.5 
$1 .339 


17.4 
$ 925 


9.3 
$ 817 


5.9 
$1 .051 


8.0 
$462 


10.4 
$873 


White 














51 Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


15.6 
$ 799 


12.6 
$ 735 


7.4 
$ 677 


3.5 
$ 707 


l.O 
$840 


5.7 
$72B 


AH Students 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


16.0 

$ 794 


12.9 
$ 7J4 


7.7 
$ 685 


3.6 
$ 719 


M 
$314 


5.9 
$728 



Source: E*4 
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III. RESPONSE TO gEPA 417(b) 

The CIRP survey referred to in E.2 above provides annual dat.i on thB distri- 
bution of aid for Federal student aid programs for first-tine full-time 
dependent freshman students. Data for the 1983-1984 academic year will be 
availaole during Spring lg84. 

C ontact for Further Information 

Program Operations; James Kesler» (202) 245-9717 

Program Studies; Sobcrc Sart» (202) 245-7884 

Notes 

Initial year authorization only. 
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STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANTS 
(CFOA No. 84.069) 

Hi ghlights : 

0 Freshman student participation decreased between 1980-81 and 1982-83. 

0 The number of States that have expanded the use cf private sector funding 
and work-study to better serve needy students has doubled since 1980 
(HB). 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318^ the 
Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482, the Higher Education 
Technical Amendments, Public Law 95-^43, the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act, Public Law 95-§j56i 3 1979 Technical Amendment, Public Law 96-96 and 
the Education AmenHments .of 1980, Public Law 96-374; 20 U.S.C. t070c; 34 
CFR 692. 

Funding Since 1979 



Fisca I Year Authorization Appropr 1 at ion 

1979 $ 50,000,000 1/ $76,75j,000 

1980 50,000,000 1/ 76,750,000 

1981 1(30,000,000 76,750,000 

1982 76,800,000 73,680,000 

1983 76.800,000 60,000,000 



Purpose : Make incentive grants to the States to develop and expand grant 
assistance to students in attendance at institutions of post secondary 
education. 

Eligibility : All States are eligible to receive federal formula grants, 
which must be matched with funds from State resources. States with mature 
grant programs usually overmatch their SSIG altotr-snts. In about half of 
the States - particularly those with newer programs * SSIG and State matching 
continue to make up the major portion of State grant effort. Within this 
context, the SSH program ensures the availability of an agency within 
eaci"! State which is concerned with the exploratiooi/ and development of 
additional sources of grant assistance to students in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Undergraduate students attending public, non-profit private, anc (at State 
option) proprietary schools must meet citizen/resident requirements and 
have no outstanding Title IV default or refund payment due. At State 
option, graduate 4iid less-than-hal f-tine students may also be e^ igible, 
Al 1 nonprofit institutions are el igible to participate, except -v^^xre 
excluded by the State constitution or by a State law enacted prior to 
October 1978. 

Formula Requirements : Allotments to States <iire apportioned acco'^ding' to 
mgner education enrollments. 
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Administrative Agencies : Under Section 1203 of the Higher Educati>:n Act 
each State designates an agency which reCt wes ^ideral funds » providti 
matching Stats funds and distributes the total to eligible students. This 
agency may be part of the State govarnmert. an Education Departrntnt or 
division dealing with higher educ-^tion^ the organi"ation managing otMr 
State/grant or loan ;^rograms» or a designated corporation acting for 
State. The agency receives federal SSIG funds, ^matches them dollar for 
dollar with State funds» and distributes them ;o*eligible stiidents in the 
State student aid urogram. 

Applicant Requirements : All States and territories may apply for formula 
grant allotments. Students apply annually for State 'jrants unde* naed 
Criteria estaolished by the State and approved by the Secretary of Education. 
They must apply through their institution or directly to the Stat:- agency. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistan ce: Annual State al lotments are forw<*rd 
funded for student awards in the next academic year. Since 1980» States 
have kiad the option to extend aid to graduate, as well as undergraduate, 
students. 

Obi iqations of SSIG Recioients : Students must maintain satisfactory aca- 
demic progr\r^s as certified by their institution. State agencies must 
submit annual and other reports required by ED and must keep auditabla 
records for up to 5 years. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4l7(a} 

A. Goals and Objectives 

Continuing oojectives of this program ^ H 1983 were: 

0 Deliver student aid dollars qualified recipients. 

0 Encourage States to explore v^ays of better serving needy student 

0 Encourace privace S9Ctcr involvement to provide additional sources of 
funds. 1/ 

0 Insure the availability of State agencies coriCerned with the distribution 
of grant aid to needy students. ^ 

3 . ?>ro9ress and AccomPl ishnients 

0 Total program funding nas increased from 563.7 miMion to $76.7 <ni];ion 
frcfn 1973 to 1982. However, betv^een 1980-31 and 198?*83, Freshman parti* 
Cipation declined rrom 17.4 to 15.5 perr.ent. 

0 Studies of scnoUrship programs in saver;] stasis {e.g., VircinU 
and Georgia) nave neipea i:o identify :ne ^est of crants and loans 
to support tne nesdieit ^tijuenf^. 

a In rV 1333 t"e nutaoer States develooino socp.: 'or? of o-^v/cca sector 
or v*or<*ro^ i:2c ^ncreasaa *3 2^> 'nor=? tn^n to.ioW^.q :r,e '0 wni^r 
rtdO Scats >^cr<-3tjay orccrans 'n "JiC. 
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C. CostSi Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served : In FY 82 (award year 1982-83) Federal funds of $73,680,000 
matched 50:50 by State funds for a total of $147,360,000, have been 
distributed to an estimated 294,720 recipients, with awards averaging $P00 
(of which half is federal money). The maximum award is $2000 per student. 

Program Scope : In the 1932*83 award year, publ ic institutions received 
56 percent of SSIG funds and accounted for 72 percent of all recipients. 
Private school s received 41 percent of funds and had 26 percent of 
recipients. Proprietary and other non-profit institutions had 2 percent 
of fund^and 2 percent of recipients. (El) 

Distribution of Aid : Surveys over the last two years have shown that the 
average award to freshmen recipients remained fairly stable (now at $718 
compared to $708 two years ago) but with rising education costs, this 
meant a drop from 16.8 to 14 percent in average award levels as (elated to 
total costs. (E.2, E.3) Detail s are shown in the next two tables. 
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state Grants To Students, Fall 19801/ 



Family Income 

COST OF LESS $10000- $20000 S30000 S40000 

EDUCATION THAN THRU THRU THRU OR 

(5) 59999 S19999 $29999 S3999S MORE TOTAL 



0-3000 AVG S 
% AIO 
RATIO 

3C0J-1000 AVG S 
% AID 
RATIO 

4001-3000 AVG S 
% AID 
RATIO 

5001-5000 AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 

6000 + AVG $ 

*. AIO 
RATIO 



690. 
22.08 
27.10 


558. 
19.52 
20.84 


539. 
10.76 
19.90 


698. 
27. 9i 
20.45 


5.93 
23.73 
17.27 


536. 
15.29 
15.58 


774. 
32.06 
16.96 


697. 
23.68 
13.21 


657. 
19.20 
14.36 


768. 
28.69 
14.36 


630. 
27.30 
12.85 


713. 
17.76 
13.47 


1154. 
39.07 
16.38 


1042. 
36.70 
14.56 


1020. 
27.25 
14.04 



608. 815. 602. 

6.94 5.20 14.89 

22.27 29.67 22.47 

6?1. 720. 609. 

3.78 4.75 15.73 

18.05 20.78 17.70 

696. 739. 704. 

11.84 6.C3 19.91 

15.24 16.16 15.40 

754. 734. 716. 

11.13 6.72 19.62 

14.16 13.63 13.49 

967. 831. 1025. 

15.77 5.95 21.72 

12.92 10.75 . 13.35 



TOTAL AVG $ 772. 636. 671. 726. 766. 708. 

% AID 27.56 25.34 17.19 10.10 5.43 17.44 
.RATIO 19.85 16.73 16.19 17.03 16.36 15.30 



Note: Data base = First-tme Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG 5 " Average Oollars Per Recipient 
i AID = # Of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO • (AVG $ Per Recipient/AVG Cost) x 100 

iourca: Study £.2 cited above. 
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state Grants To Students, Fall 19821/ 
Family Income 

COST OF LESS $10000 $20000 $30000 $40000 

EDUCATION THAN THRU THRU THRU OR 

{$) $9999 ^19999 $29999 $39999 MORE TOTAL 



0-3000 AVG $ 593. 567. 479. 556. 662. 555. 

% AIO 16.91 14.57 13.21 9.37 7.03 12.26 

RATIO 21.11 20.07 16.88 19.50 23.33 19.58 

3001-4000 AVG $ 662. 577. 534. 539. 567. 576. 

% AIO 20.75 17.98 12.83 7.92 4.90 12.30 

RATIO 18.56 16.11 14.90 14.99 15.70 16.06 

4001-5000 AVG $ 706. 600. 516. 530. 549. 579. 

% AIO 29.34 24.88 17.46 10.12 6.19 15.46 

RATIO 15.96 13.62 11.70 11.99 12.39 13.09 

5001-5000 AVG $ 711. 576. 579. 641. 705. 618. 

% AIO 38.66 33.23 18.93 8.53 5.20 17.87 

RATIO 13.44 10.91 11.00 12.15 13.29 11.70 

6000+ AVG $ 1204. 1141. 1091. 1096. 956. 1103. 

% AIO 35.86 33 19 25.83 18.10 6,56 U,83 

RATIO 15.37 14.20 13.39 13.02 10.53 12.95 



TOTAL AVG $ 789. 704. 678. 735. 725. 718, 

% AIO' 28.16 25.15 17.65 10.63 5.89" If. 63 
RATIO 16.33 14.62 13.31 14.47 12.49 13.98 



fiote: Data base = First-time Full-time Treshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Collars Per Recipient 
!i AID « # of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Reci pient/AVG Cost) x 100 

« 

Source: Study £.3 cited above. 
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0. Plans for Prograp Improvepent and Recoppendations fo** Legislation 

Plans are to withdraw funding for tni; progran. Federal funds are con- 
sidered unnecessary as a stimulant to encourage States to orovide State- 
based aid. State expenditures for grant aid have continued to Expand even 
as Federal funding has dropped or remained level in recent years. About 
naif the States considerably overmatch the Federal al)otn;ent. The other 
States have been sustained through a development period and will now need 
to provide both halves of their student assistance outlays. 



Supporting Scudles and Analysis Cited in Section C Above 

K State Sty^ent Incentive Grant {SSIG) Data Summary Reports, SSIG ?^ro- 
gram files, Division of Policy and Program Development, Office of 
Student Financial Assistance, Office of Postsecondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. . Cooperative InstUutir)nal Research Programs of the Higher Education 

Research Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen '980-81 , unpublished 
tables derived b;- Planning and Evaluation Service of £0. 

3, Coope*"ati ve Institutional Research Programs of the Higher Education 
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r . Other Supporting Data 

The distributior of State grants to freshman by race, sex and family income 
IS examined in the fol lowing table (Z.Z) for the igS^-'^S award year. 



PARTICIPATION IN STATE GRANTS 1/ 
3Y SEX, RACE, AND FAMILY INCOME FOR FIRST-TIME, FULL-TIME 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS: FALL 1982 





UNDER 


$ 6.D0D 


$15, DDO 


$25,D00 


$4D0DD 


ALL ! 




56 DDO 


14 999 


74 QQQ 


□□□ 




1 


Ma t e 














% Part 1 ci pdt 1 ng 


27.1 


27 .4 


20*6 


11 .9 


^ • u 


14 3 


Average Per Recipient 


S806 


$742 


$687 


ii717 


$735 


$722 


Female 














% Participating 


26.7 


2. .D 


2:. 9 


12.8 


C.2 


16.4 


Average Per Recipient 


$316 


$741 


$675 


$7D7 


$72D 


5717 


Slack 














% Participating 


26.6 


39.3 


25.4 


:5.5 ' 


7.3 


23.9 


Average Per Recipient 


$583 


5567 


$7? 9 


$754 


$o90 


$j593 


yhite 














% Participating 


26.3 


26.8 


2D. 7 


12.2 


5.8 


'5.4 


Average Per Red , ient 


S8D4 


S736 


$667 


S7D5 


$739 


S'/12 

1 


All Students 














% Participating 


26.9 


27.1 


21.2 


12.3 


5.9 


15.6. 


Average Per Recipient 


$812 


$7*2 


$681 


$71? 


$728 


$72D 



significant oias is apparent in tnif table although there is a noticeable 
difference in participation rate for black vs. wnite in the S6000-149?9 
family income range. The higner rate for blacks as compa/ed to the other 
population elements (whits, nale, female, ail students) actually ^ i favor- 
aole tp them. 
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111. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

Mo studies of the SSIG program xe currently in progress. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Lanora G. Smith, (202) 472-4255 

Program studies: Roorrt 3art, {cQ2) 245-7884 



Notas 

1. Plus Such sums as inay be needed for continuation students. Beginning 
in FY 1981, the statute comoined initial and continuation grants under a 
single authorization^ 

2* For example, State agencies have developed additfOnal funding sources 
by establishing cooperative programs with private industry. Work-study 
programs outside institutions have been implemented in some cases, 

3, State grants include federal SSIG allotinents plus required :*ate 
matching and in many cases, overmatch f'^om Sta.e funds. This accounts 
for the fact that average grarjts exceed the averages calculated for 
SSlG awards only (5500). 
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GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
No. 84.032) 

0 A new need analysis test for Lorrowers with fan;ly incomes of $30,000 
and above resulted in lower participation rates in FY 1982 than in 
FY 1980. (Section II. C) 

0 Among those borrowing, the guaranteed student loan paid for a smaller 
percentage of total educational cost in FY 1932 than In FY 1980. 
(Section U. C) 

0 During FY 1982, average loan amounts decreased for freshmen borrowers 
in the lowest institutional cost categories compared with FY 1980, but 
increased in the highest cost category. (Section 11. C) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Le gislation : P.L. 89-329, Title IV-B, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1071 . 
"(Expires September 30, 1986 if not reauthorized prior to that date). 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Loan Volume 1/ Obi igations Appropriation 



1979 S2 ,984,000 ,000 $ 999,343,000 $ 957,503,000 

1980 4.840,000,000 1 597,877,000 1,609,344,000 

1981 7,824,000,000 :,721 ,115,000 2,535,470,000 

1982 6,238,000,000 3,2^7 ,776,000 3,0^^3,846,000 

1983 6, 969,000, 000 (est.) 2,942,072,000 3,!O0,500,00C 



Purpose : GSL: Authorize? low-interest loans to students and parents to 
help pay the students' costs of attending eligible postsecondary insti- 
tutions, including coll eges, universities, and vocational , technical , 
business and trade schools and certain foreign institutions for most 
students. Facilitates students' access to postsecondary education and 
enhances borrowers'* choices among a broader range of institutions. 

PLUS/Auxiliary: Same purposes as GSL but loans are made to parents of 
dependent undergraduates and to graduate and independent undergraduate 
students. ?HJS/Ajxil iary loans ^re 1 ess subsidized tiian regular GSL 
loans. 

Eligibility : GSL: Varies from state to state. Generally, any U.S. 
citizen, National ^ or Permanent resident in the United States for other 
than a temporary purpose, wno is enrolled or accepted for enrollment 
on at least a half-time basis as an undergraduate, graduate, professional 
or vocational student at a participating postsecondary school may appTy. 
A student that is presently enrolled at a Participating institution must 
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EHgifanity : (Continued) 

be maintaining satisfactory progress in the course of study he/she is 
pursuing. Also, the student may not owe a refund on any Title IV grant 
or be in default on any Title IV loans received while in attendance at 
that school. If the student's or the family's adjusted gross income is 
530,000 or more the student/fapi ly must undergo a "need test'* to determine 
eligibility for Federal in-school interest benefits. 

PLUS/Auxil iary; Parents of dependent undergraduate students , graduate 
or professional stJdents and independent undergraduate students are 
generally eligible for loans on the same basis as those borrowing under 
regular GSL provisions. An itiportant exception is that there is no need 
test on the basis of income although Itanders may restrict loans or loan 
amounts on ihe basis of tne borrower's creditworthiness. 

Aool i cation Procedure : GSL: Each year the student obtains an application 
for a )oan from a lender, school, or State guarantee agency. The student 
completes his or her portion of the application and submits it to his/her 
school. The school must certify that the student is accepted for enroll- 
ment, is enrolled, and is maintaining satisfactory progress. The school 
pust a*so provide information on the student's cost of education and 
other financial aid. The student then takes the apylication to a lender 
willing to make the loan. The lender completes its portion of the appli* 
cation and forwards it to the guarantor, usually the state agency, for 
commitment. 

Upon commitment, the lender disburses the proceeds of the loan to the 
school and/or to the applicant. In most states, the borrower is required 
to pay usually from proceeds of the loan, an insurance premium vhich 
varies depending upon the particular state. In addition, the borrower 
pays a 5^ "origination fee" wnicn is used by tne U.S. Departjnent of 
Education to help defray the Federal interest benefits and special 
allowance costs. Students fnust re-apply for each year of school in 
wnich ine loan is expected to be used. 

PLUS/Auxiliary: The application procedure is identical to that for GSL 
oorrowers except that, in the case of parent borrowers, loan proceeds 
ara sent directly to thern; and, no origination fee is charged on approved 
loans. 

duration and Phasing of Assistance : GSL: Undergraduates nay borrow ap 
zo 52500 innuatly for a toial of 312,5f 1 cumulatively. Graduate an^l 
professional stJdents may "^orrow up to 53000 annually for a total of 
325,000 cumulatively, including an> undergraduate borrowing. Students 
:nake no payments and are ch<irged no interest wnile they are attending 
scnooi. during reoayment, intsrest is currently cnarged at 8%. Loans 
mace during previous years have carried interest rster- o'f 7* and 9'». 
i^eoayment ge^neral ;y is rnaae over 5 to 10 years oegnning 9-12 nionths 
Bftar tne stjcent ceajes zo be at least a half time stjoent, Tne entire 
per'OO froQ tne late of original loan tnrougn completion cf reoayment 
Tiay ^ot excaed 13 years UxcJuding periods of authorised defement and 
forbearance; . "jncter tne cjr'^ejU Act , authori zation exo; res Sectenoer 
;0, !986; autnor i zat .On ^cr Joans to previous oorrcwer^ :o :cno^e:a 
ecucatTon exoir^s Seote'^ne^ ;0, 1350^ 
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Duration and Phasing of Assistance : (Continued) 

PL'JS/Auxi 1 lary program: Parents and graduate students may borrow up to 
$3,000 annual 1 j and $51 ,000 cumulati vely . Incie^i]^nt undergraduates 
nay borrow up to S2500 annually and 512,500 cumulati\?fe^ly inclusive of 
GSL borrowing. Interest is currently charged at a rate of t2S and repay- 
ment of both principal and interest m%t begin within sixty days of loan 
disoursement. 

Obligations of Lenders and Borrowers : 

Lenders must submit quarterly bills to the Department b<ised on loans 
outstanding in order to receive interest benefits and special allowance 
payments. Additional operational reports are requi red for specific 
purposes. 

Len<lers, schools, and guarantee agencies are subject to periodic examina- 
tion and audit by EO. Participating schools must have an inaepende t 
audit of all GSLP transactions at least biennially. 

Lenders must maintain records to support and identify loan transactions, 
interest billings, and/or special aii^owances. Guarantee agencies must 
maintain complete records to support and identify their activities. 
Federal regulations specify administrative and fiscal records required 
to be maintained by schools. 

Borrowers are requi red by statute to keep lenders informed of their 
current addresses and of any change in their academic static. When in 
repayment, borrowers are expected to make payments on time and to 
continue to Iceep lender;; informed of any ch^tnge in address. These pro- 
visions , where appl i cable , apply equal ly to PLUS/Auxil iary borrowers. 

It. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A, Goals ind Objectives 

During FY ig83, the Department's principal operatir-j objectives ^Uh 
respect to this profiram were: 

0 to Implement recent legislat;/e anendments whfch principally pro^fided 
for an analysis of financial need for GSL applicants whose families had 
incomes of S30,000 or more; 

0 to accelerate collections on defaulted loans, especially by private 
collection agencies under contract with the Secretary; 

0 to accelerate conipl iance actions invol ving fraud, waste, and aouse; 
and, 

0 to reduce tne backlog of unresolved audits and accelerate the prose^ 
cutTOn of defaulters through the Justice Oepartnenc. 
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8. Progress and Accoffipt i^htnents 

0 Intjrest costs fell by over 200 (nillion from FY 1982 to FY 1983 due 
in )art to both the application of the new needs test and the fall in 
in. .rest rates. 



0 All new statutory provisions were Implemented. 

0 Collection actvlties of private collection agencies were increased, 
resulting In agency collections of 512.6 (nillion in FY 1983. 

t Al I outstanding audits over six months in duration were resol vf^d 
during th s period. Also, a number of defaulted accounts were sent 
to tne Department of Justice for prosecution. 

C. Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness : 

Student Participation : ^Participation in the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program is estimated to be about 28 percent of all -aligible students, 
including graduate anc^ professional students. For freshmen undergraduates 
for the Fall of 1982, the participation rate was 22.4 percent. (See 
TabUs 2 and 3 for mc"e details.) Participation rates and average loan 
amounts are primarily sensitive to cost of education. For the lowest 
cost category ($0-3U00), the average freshmen participation rate in 1982 
was 7.4 percent of all freshmen In that cost category. In the highest 
cost category (56C0O+}, 33.7 percent of all students borrowed under this 
program. Although a smaller percentage of students in the lowest cost 
schools participated, student loans paid for a larger percentage of their 
total costs. *^or example, in ig82 loans covered 47. g percent of total 
cos^t in tue least expensive category of institution, but paid for only 
23.1 percsnt Oi total cost In the highest cost category. However, the 
average lean at the highest cost schools was about 50 percent higner 
tnan ui tne lowest cost schools. Because of the annual borrowing limits, 
students attending progressively more expensive institutions find thac 
student loans wil 1 mett a smal ler Percentage of their total costs. 
(E.l) Data on the PLUS/Auxil iary program is not yet available. 

Program ScjPe : GSL: In 1982, total loan volume in gSL amounted to 6.1 
Dillion* rms grew to an estimated 56.7 billion in FY 1983. Total loan 
recipient; were 2.7 million in FY 1982 and 3.0 nillion are expected to 
participate in FY 1983. See TaDle 1 for additional details. 



rlUS/Auxiliary: [n FY 1932. ?L'JS/Auxi 1 iary Loans amounted to 3103 million 
wnile in FY 198* this component of the program is expected to grow to 
S2i^ mill 'On, vjhiU Only 42,000 oar'icipated in ^-he PUJS/Auxiliary pro- 
gram in FY 1?8Z, participation should increase to 95,000 
The cumulative outstanding loan volume anountad to 322.7 
!?82 ana an estirnated 525.5 million in i?33. 



in FY 1933. 
Million in 
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Types of Benefits : 

GSL: Loens art^ provided to students for which the Federal government 
pays the interest obi igation (currently 3%) while the borrower is in 
school and during certain grace and deferment periods,.?/ 

Loan 1 imits are $2500 annual ly and t^l 2,500 cumulatively for under- 
graduates, aoci S5000 annually and $25*000 cumulatively (inclusive of 
undergraduate 1oa:is) for graduate students. 

PUSyAuxi 1 iary Loans: Loans to parents of undergraduate stud*ints and 
independent anci graduate students are provided at 12 percent interest 
\i\tw no in-school interest subsidy paid by the Federal Government, 

PLUS/ftuxi 1 iary Loans limits are $3000 annually and $15,000 cumulatively 
for parents of dependent undergraduates and gradudte students and $2500 
annually and $12i500 cumulatively (inclusive of re9ular GSL amounts) for 
independent undergraduates. 



Table 1 



Sumn^ry of Loan Volume and Recipierr's 
198K82 and 1982-83 

1982 1983 

Regular Loans 

Loan volume $6,135 $6,720 

(in mill ions) 

Recipients ' 2,746 2,981 

(in thousands) 

Average L .dn $2,234 $2,254 

Auxiliary Loans 

Loan volune $ 103 S 249 

(1n mill ions) 

Recipients 42 95 

(In thousands) 

Average Loan $2,452 $2,621 



Total 

Loan yoUme $6,233 $6,969 

(in mTl 1 ions} 

Recipients 2,788 3,076 

(In thousands) 

Average loan $2,237 ' S2,266 

Cumulat: ve 
Outstanding 

Loan Volorae 322,700 $25,500 

{in mil 1 ions) 
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Progran Effectiveness : 

With the cost of postsecondary education nsing sharply during receipt 
years, guaranteed student loans have become an increasingly ifT(portant 
financial resource for studeifits from families with incomes below $30»000 
(See Tables 2 ano 3). 

Tl^e overall participation rate for undergraduates is estimated to be 2S 
percent. For first-time» full-time freshmen, however, the average parti- 
cipation rate in the Fall of 1982 was ?';,4 percent and ranged from 4,4 
to 46 ,3 percent Uependi ng on fami ly i ncome and cost of attendance. 

The .^.Cvual and/or anticipated impact of the needs test on borrowers from 
the $30,000+ incodie Category can be seen by comparing Taoles 2 and 3, 
For the $30-39,999 Category, participation rates decreased between FY 1980 
ar-^, FY 1932 from 24,8 percent to 23,5 percent and, in the $40,000+ Category, 
from 20,0 percent to 11,8 percent. Decreases were even sharper among 
higher-income borrowers in the lowest -cost schools than in the highest- 
cost schools. Average loan amounts also decreased for the $30,000+ 
group. Furthermore, for this income group,' loans comprised a smal ler 
Percentage of total costs in FY 1982 than in FY 1980, For the $30-39,999 
incone group, average loan amount as a percentage of average total cost 
declined from 42,9 percent in FY 1980 ;o 35,1 percent in* FY 1982, This 
comparison, based on CIRP data, does not, however, distinguish between 
a one-time reduction due to the actual effect of new eligibility rules 
for borrowers and failure to apply for loans due to misunderstanding of 
new eligibil ity rules. 

One of the major goals of the program has been to reduce the Federal 
interest subsidy costs of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program while assur- 
ing that stuctents v^ith financial need have adequate funding to attend 
college. It snould be noted that during recent years several other 
factors effected lOan volume and, therefore, subsidy costs. College 
costs rcse at a higher rate than incomes; Social Security Benefits for 
freshman students ^ere phased out, and the Pell Grant Program needs test 
was tightened. Also greater emphasis was placed on self help, (work and 
loa;is) as a means of financing educational co:^ts. Due to a combination 
of higner educational casts, increased loan volume, and high interest 
rates, interest subsidy costs to the Federal Government rose from FY 
1980 to FY 1982 by 107 percent while the number of borrowers increased 
iy 21 percent and the average loan by less than ten percent, vfitti the 
addition of tiie nee<;s analysis test for borrowers with family incomes of 
530,000, a :otai of only aoout $2,5 oillion was required to cover total 
program costs in FY 1983 compared with $2,9 billion in fY 1932, suggesting 
that the administration's goal of reducing costs has bet^n successf'jl. 
However, interest rates v^ere decreasing rapidly during FY 1981 a factor 
wnich expUms men of tne reduction cists. 
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Table 2 

Guaranteed Sttident Loans, Fall 1980 
First*time Full-time Dep<;n<ient Students 



Family Incope 



COST OF 
EDUCATION 




LESS 
THAN 


$10000 
• THRU 


$20000 
• THRU 


$30000 
THRU 


$4000t) 
OR 




[<\ 






1 QQQQ 


90QQQ 




nUKt 


TnTfli 

1 U 1 hL 


0 "lOOO 


AVG S 
% AID 
RATIO 


1091. 
8.12 
42.85 


1276. 
12.58 
47.70 


1514. 
15.33 
55.84 


1654. 
15.75 
60.61 


ia65. 

10.03 
67.94 


1458. 
12.71 
54.43 


3001*4000 


AVG $ 
% AID' 
RATIO 


1215. 
14.04 
35.62 


1500, 
22.0b 
43.69 


1738. 
25.59 
50.53 


1831. 
23.78 
53.23 


1988. 
.16.94 
57.33 


1393. 
21.49 
49.23 


4001*5000 


AVG $ 
, 5 AID 
RATIO 


V325. 
18:08 
«'9.02 


1549. 
21.86 
33.81 


1713. 
25.82 
^ 37.43 


1865. ■ 

25.77 

40.85 


1988. 
. 19.51 
43.50 


1700. 
22.67 
37.17 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


1348. 
14.86 
25.56 


1527. 
21.15 
28.86 


1689. 
28.18 
31 .80 


1795. 
28.41 
33.72 


1989. 
23.61 
37.06 


1675. 
23.69 
31.55 


6QP0 + 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


1437. 
26.59 
20.39 


1582. 
3?. 28 
22.10 


1761. 
35.36 
24.23 


1941. 
36.34 
25.94 


2il6. 
30.29 
27.38 


1837. 
32.77 

2>)32 


TOTAL 


AVG $ 

; AID 

RATIO 


1268. 
13.87 
32.62 


1.491 . 
20.59 
36.34 


1698. 
24.84 
40.94 


1830. 
24.82 
42.89 


?023. 
2C.00 
43.19 


1689. 
21.47 
40.06 



y Data base = FTrst*t1me Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ - Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID ' 4 of Reclpients/Tocal Students 
RATIO - (AVG $ Per Recipient/Avg. Cost) 100 
Source E.I 
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Table 3 

Guaranteed Student Loans, Fall 1982 ■ 
First-time Full-time DT^e'ndent Students 

FAMILY ^•"'OME 

60 ST OF LFSS $10000 $20000 S30000 $40000 • 

EPUCATION THAN THRU ■ THRU THRU ANO 

($) 59999 $1 99^9 525999 S39999 ABOVE TOTAL 

0-3000 AVG S 1148. 1210. 1400. 1380. 1324. 1357. 

5 AID 6.93 8,65 3.56 7.50 ^.43 '.43 

RATIO 40.89 42.85 49.30 48.44 64.32 47;90 

3001-4000 AVG S 1432. 1471 . 1573. 1488. ' 1169. Hii2. 

r. AID 13.77 17.05 i5.89 12.24 6.07 13.18' 

RATIO 40.18 41.08 43.8? 41 ,36 '-0.72 41.65 

4001-5000 AYS $ 1518. 1647. ]d09. 1706. 1686. 1/03. 

AID 27.42 30.13 30.06 24.51 10.74 23.81 

RATIO 3«t.33 37.37 :1 .02 38.60 ' 38.02 38.55 

5001-6000 AVG $ 1608. 1721 . !900, 181t. ]8!j9. ""SIS^JS. 

5 AID 27.78 31 .40 31 .46 25.32 12.15 25.31 

RATIC 30.39 32.61 35.10 34.33 35,04 34.18 

600J+ AVG $ 1938. 1946. J977. H74. 1<376. 1966. 

Said 46.03 -^6.29 45.47 39.10 I , .22 33.65 

RATIO 24.74 24..?2' 24.25 .;3.44" 21.76 23. Oa 



TOTAl . AVG S -1536. 1704. 33. 1782. 1330. 1771. 

\V/AID 24.04 27.56 27.63 23.45 11.78 22.36 
RATIO 34.92 35.3/ l7.?b 35-08 31.56 34.50 



1/ Data base « First-tine Freshman 0- an'lent 
AVG $ » Average Collars Per Recipient 
; AIJ * f of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO = (A'/G S Per Reclpient/Avg. Cost) 100 S 

Source-: E.l 
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6* Program Improvement : 

The Department will continue to Increase its efforts to collect on out- 
standing defaults during FY 198^^ and to reduce the incidence of default 
by: 

0 Expanding col lection activities through referral of additional de- 
faulted accounts to private collection agencies; 

0 Sharing information on defaulted accounts with consumer credit bureaus; 

0 Conducting computer matches to locate defaulters; 

0 Increasing litigation in Instances of fraud and abuse involving both 
lenders and individual defzulters; 

0 Monitoring the total collections effort more closely* 

E». Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above 

K The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRPK University of 
California at Los Angeles, California, 1983* 

2* Program fiJes - Office, of Postsecondary Education, U»S» Department of 
Education 1980, 1982* 

F* Other Supporting Data 

The following table (Table 4} compares the average loan size and percent 
of students participating !>y family income groups for males, females, 
blacky white, and all students* Male and female participation rates are 
nearly equal except in the lowest-income category where male participation 
Is about one-fifth higher than female* Participation rates for whites 
and blacks on the whole are about equal* However, they are significantly 
..higher for whites at lower Income groups and higher for blacks In the 
higher Income groups* There Is no significant variation in average loan 
size by sex> race, or Income, except in the lowest Income category where 
loan amounts for Blacks are SOX below the average and in the $25-39,999 
group iwhere average loans for Blacks are nearly 30% above the mean* 
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Table 4 

PARTICIPATION AND AVERAGE FIRST-YEAR LOAN AMOUNTS 

IN THE GSLP PROGRAM BY SEX AND RACE FOR 
FIRST IIME, FULL TIME DEPENDENT STUDENTS FALL 1982 

FAMILY INCOME 



$1- 

5,999 


$.6,000 


$15,000 


$25*000 
nnn 

W7 y U U U 


$40,000 
UP 


Ali 


Hale 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


24.6 
$1,501 


7ft ^ 
CO.. J 

$i,547 


CI .3 

$i ,692 


7^ 1 
C^* 1 

$1 ,68i 


1 1 A 

$1,710 


$1>658 


Female 














X Participating . 
Averag^ Per Recipient 


20.7 
$1,571 


25.8. 
$1 ,564 


26.9 
<1 ,661 


" 25.2 
$i ,696 


12.2 
$1,710 


22i4' 
$1 »658 « 


Black 














5 participating 
Average Per Recipient 


19.6 
$1 ,030 


20.0 
$1,312 


2C.7 
$1 ,612 


23.1 
$1 ,949 


21 .8 
$1,611 


21.r ' 
$1 ,574 


white 














X Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


23.5 
$1,554 


27.1 
$1,555 


27.0 
$1 ,680 


25.1 
$1 ,687 


11.6 
$1 ,707 


22.4 
$1,657 


Ail students 






f 

i 






/ 

/' 
,22.^ 
$U657 


X Participating j 
Average Per Recip,ient 


22.4 
$1,538 


26.9 
$1 ,556 j 


. 27*2 
$1,677 


25.2 
$1 ,688 


11.8 
$1,710 1 

1 



Source: E«1 
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III. Respoase to GEPA 417{fa) : 
Studies in progress are: 

U A study entitled '*Analysis of the Distribution of College Costs, 
Parental Contribution, and Federal Student Assistance*' will provide 
additional analyses of the financial aid needs of students in relation 
to Federal student ai * subsidies. The expected completion date is 
' February, 1984* 

2. The CIRP survey referred to in E*l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal student aid programs for first-time, 
full-time freshmen* Data for the 1983-1984 academic year will be 
available during Spring of 1984. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: David Bayer, (202) 245^2475 

Program studies: Dan Morrissey, (202) 245-7884 



Notes 

1. All voluine figures represent commitments rather than disbursements. 

2. The borrower arranges the term of repayment with the lender* Defer- 
ment of repayment is provided when the student returns to full-time 
study at an eligible educational institution or enrolls in certain 
graduate fellowship programs* A deferment period of up to three years 
Is also provided while the borrower is serving an active duty in the 
Anned Forces or the Public Health Service Conmlssioned Corps, in the 
Peace Corps, or full-time volunteer programs conducted by ACTION, or 
during comparable full-time volunteer service In a non-profH organi- 
zation* Repayment is also deferred during a single period, not to 
exceed one year, during such time that the borrower is seeking but 
unable to find full-time employment, during required preprofessional 
Internships (up to two years) , and during periods of temporary 
total disability of the borrower or his spouse (up to three years). 
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Dtrect Loan Program 
(CFOA No. 84.038) 

H'ighljghts : 

0 The average Direct Loan for first-time full-time students increased 
between 1980-81 and 1982-83 from $1046 to $1138» an average annual 
increase of 4.3 percent. (Section II.C) 

0 program participation rates for first-tine» full-time students de- 
clined sharply over the two-year period from 9.9 percent to 6.7 percent. 
(Section IIX) 

6 In 1982-83 the average Direct Loan for first-time fulUtitne students 
constituted only 22*2 percent of average total cost compared with 24*8 
percent In 1980-81* (Section IIX) 



r* -PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-329, Title IV, 
Part 26 U*SX* 1087aa-108711 ; Public Laws 92-318, 94-482, 9M9, 96- 
56.6>.96-536, 96-374, and 97-^2* 

.Fundlhg Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Ye ar Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $400,000,000 $328,900,000 

1 980 400 ,000 ,000 300 ,800 ,000 

1 981 400 ,00C ,000 200 , 800 ,000 

1982 286,000,000 193,360,000 

1 983 286 ,000 ,000 1 80 ,860 ,000 



Purpose ; To provide low-interest loans to financially needy students to 
help pay their cost of attending Institutions of higher education as 
well as vocational, technical, business and trade schools* The Direct 
Loan program Is the smaller of two loan programs which together are a 
major component of the financial aid system consisting of grants, work, 
and loans* 

Relationship to Other Student Aid programs : The Oiract Loan program is 
one of two loan programs, zt\B other being the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program* The Direct Loan program Is the loan component of the "campus- 
base^l programs'* which are directly administered by financial aid officers 
at postsacondary Institutions* Olrect Loans help provide the financial 
aid ofricar flaxibil ity in designing student aid packages which help 
ineet individual student needs. TTiey are oftan comoined witfi ona or nora 
adoi^ional Federal studenc aid programs (?e!l 3rant, ScOG, >lork Scudy^ 
3L5) "0 proviui a financu; assistance package for financial ly neeay 
Students. 
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Recipients EUgibiHty : Accredited postsecondary institutions meeting 
ellglbHlty requirements . may participate. Funds are filrst allotted 
among the States, according to statutory fomutai then to Institutions 
under both statutory requirements and program regulations* 

the State apportionment formula is based on: the ratio of full-time 
enrollees in Institutions of higher education within the State to the 
total number of such persons enrolled In all. the States* If necessary* 
additional funds are apportioned to each State to make that apportionment 
eqiial to its allotment for 1972* Ninety percent of the-fuhds are allotted 
according to* the above formula (E*3}* ^; 

Remaining funds are apportioned so that each institution receives its 
Federal Capital Contribution (FCC) as follows: 

An Individual institution's level of Direct Loan funds is determined in 
three stages: 

U A "Conditional Guarantee**; 

^ 2* A ""State Increase" based on Its fair share of the state apportion- 
ment; and 

3, A "National Increase" based on its fair share of the National appro- 
priation* 

The Conditional Guarantee is determined as follows: 

A,, For an institution currently participating In the Direct Lo^n program, 
its Conditional Guarantee is equal to the greater of: 

1* 90% of its base year level of expenditures; or 

2* 90% of its current finding level , times its utilization rate which 
equals: 

an institution's base year-level of Direct Loan funds divided 
by Us Direct Loan funds available in the base year* 

An institution which Is la ftrst-time applicant to the program receives 
a Conditional Guarantee equal to the greater of: 

1 * $5,000; or, , ' 

2* 90t of the average per student Direct Loan expenditure in the base 
year at comparable eligible schools times the applicant Insti- 
tution's base year enrollment* 
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Recipients Eligibility (Continuad) 



A second-time applicant institution receives a Conditional Guarantee 
equal to the greater of: 

1. Option A or Option 6» as explained above or 

2. 90 percent of its current year funding level. 

The State and National Increases are used to increase the level of Oirect 
Loan funds of Institutions in a State if the combined PCCs resulting 
from the Conditional Guarantees of all Institutions In the State are 
less than the State's already-determined apportionment and If national 
appropriations are greater than the state allotments. 

Beneficiaries Eligibility : Students are eligible for a loan If they are 
enrol led on at least a half-time basis and are making satisfactory academic 
progress as determined by the Institutions* or. have been accepted for 
enrollmertt for at least half time at an eligible Institution/ and are 
United States citizens or are In the U.S. for other than a temporary 
purpose and intend to become permanent residents. Oirect Loan appli- 
cants must demonstrate financial need as detennlned by one of the 
approved r.eeds analysis systems. 

Obligations of Oirect Loan Recipl^ents : Recipients: Participating insti- 
tutTons must submit a combined fiscal Operations Report and Application 
Form which functions both as an application for future funds and as 
an annual report of past operations for SEOG* WS* and Oirect Loans. 

-Beneficiaries: Before leaving the institution, the borrower must have 
an exit Interview with appropriate school officials and must sign a 
repayment schedule which specifies the amount and length of repayment. 

Ouration and Phasing of Assistance : Recipients: Each institution main- 
tatns a Revolving Fund whicn receives annual Federal Capital Contrib- 
utions, repayments frdm loans previously made» and an annual administra- 
tive allowance. The institution makes loans to borrowers from cash flow 
available in the Revolving Fund. 

Beneficiaries: Students may borrow a total of: (a) S3»000 if they ars 
enrolled in a vocational program or if they have comple'^.d less than two 
years of a program leading to a bachelor's degree; (b) $6»000 if they 
are undergraduates and have already coin{:^leted two years of study toward a 
bachelor's degree (this total includesj any amount borrowed under the 
Oirect Loan Program for the first two/j^ears of study); (c) $12»000 for 
graduate or professional study (this total includes any amount borrowed 
unoer ziie Direct loan Program for yndergraduatfTTSudy). 
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Duration arid Phasing of Assistance (Continued) 

^ - - 

StudentsMMtke no payments and are charged no interest while they are 
-attending a postsecondary institution. Loan repayment begins six montfts 
after the borrower leaves school. The duration of repayment is usually 
ten years and the borrower may repay on a monthly, bi-monthly» or quarterly 

^basls;, 

the-borrower*s repayment period may be deferred not to exceed three years 
for- service as a volunteer with VISTA* the Peace Corps, a tax-^exempt 
organization performing service comparable to VISTA or Peace Corps, for 
military service or for service as an officer in the Conmi ssi oned Corps 
of the U.S. Public Helath Service. Repayment may also be deferred during 
a period not to exceed three years during which the borrower is temporarily 
totally disabled or is unable to secure emploj^ent because he or she is 
providing care required by a spouse* who is' so disabled. Two year 
defermentis are granted to borrowers who are serving internships required 
to, begin professional practice or service. A percentage of the total 
loan aiiiount may be cancelled for individuals providing special services 
in specific teaching ^reas and for members of the Armed Forces of the 
united StStes* serying in areas of hostility. 

A borrower may have up to 100 percent of the loan cancelled if he or she 
teaches fulUtime in an elementary or secondary school serving low-incocne 
students or in fulUtime teaching of the handicapped, loan cancellation 
rates are 15 percent of the original loan principal* plus interest on 
the unpaid balance* for the first and second years of teaching; 20 percent 
of such principal and interest for the third and fourth years of teaching; 
and 30 percent for the fifth year. Up to 100 percent cancellation must 
be under certain conditions if the borrower serves as a full-time staff 
Member In a Head Start program. An institution must cancel up to 50 
percent of a loan when the borrowers serves in the Armed Forces for at 
least one year. There Is also cancellation of aoy remaining loan 
obligation upon the death of the borrower or in the event of permanent 
and total disability. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4n{a) 
A; Goals and Objectives 

Ouring 1982^83 » the Department of Education emphasized the need for 
institutions to collect past loairis more effectively ana thus make more 
loan funds available to students. 

6. Progress and Accomplishments 

An increasing volume of defaulted Direct Loans were turned over to the 
Department of Education for collection. In many instances* these default- 
ed loans were not being successfully pursued iy colleges and universities. 
Turning over sucti loans to the Department has resulted in more effective 
collection by commercial collection agencies under contract to ED. U 
1982-83* $20.0 million was collected in defaulted loans returned to £0 
by institutions for collection^ an increase of 77 percent over the 
1981-82 figure of $11.3 million. The Department is also intensifying 
its regulation and oversight of loan portfolio quality b^' strengthening 
due diligencd requirements which colleges must meet in carrying out 
their collection activities. 
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Ci, Costs^ Benefits, and Effectiveness 

program Scope : Private colleges and universities were allotted 47 perc-^nt 
of the 1932-83 Federal Capital Contribution althoush they enroll only 
about 22 percent of all students* Private universities .and four-);ear 
institutions received 45 percent ($78*5 million) white private two-year 
colleges received 2 percent ($3;5 million)* ^ Public universities and 
foiiNyear institutions received 38 percent ($65*9 million) and public 
2-^year colleges, 3 percent ($5*2 million)* Sorrowers attending .Propriet- 
ary, schools received about 12 percent of WSL capital contribution 
(E*D)* 

Student Participation : During ig8U82, total Direct Loan funds of approx-^ 
Imately 5590 minion were awarded to an estimated 750,266 borrowers* The 
average award was $774* This is the latest available data* 

The average Direct loan to first-time, full-time freshmen generally 
increased from il046 in ig8p-81 to $1138 during the, two-year period from 
, ig8p-^8l thru ig82*-83 (See tables 1 and. 2), an averjige annual increase of 
4*4 . percent* Increases fn average loan amounts occurred primarily among 
freshman recipients mending medium andjiigher cost ihstitiitiohs* For 
example* freshmen attending schools costing between $40btV$5C0b had 
ayecig^oans of $1115 in lg82-83 and $g83 In ig80-^81* Those attending 
the mos^ expensive category of - institutions ($600U) had average- loans 
of $1273 In ig82^83 and $1142 in Ig80-8l* HbWev.er* freshmen in the 
1 east expensi ve col 1 eges ($0-^$300b ) had average decreases in average 
loan amounts* For example* these borrowers had average loans of $778 in 
ig82-83 and $85g in ig80«8U an average decrease of 5*2 percent annually 
during the two-year period* A similar decline occurred for recipients 
in the next least expensive Institutional category ($3dOU4pOO)* - 

The percentage of freshmen participating in the Direct Loan program de- 
clined very sharply from ig80-81 thru lg82-83* In 1980-81, 9*9 percent 
of all students received a Direct loan* tn lg82^83, however, only 6*7 
percent of all students participated in this program* This decline in 
participation occurred across all institutional cost categories and the 
reduction of participation rates was pronounced both for the group attend^ 
ing the least expensive category of colleges and for the group attending 
the highest cost category of institutions* For example. In the lowest- 
cost category ($0*$3000)^ there was a decline in participation from 5«8 
percent in lg80^81 to 2*0 percent in lg82-83 (E*2)* 

Types of 8enefitSr Provided : The program Ipays an annual Federal Capital 
Contrloution lo the institution and the institution provides a 1:9 match- 
ing share* The institution is also entitled to an administrative cost 
allowance for the Olrect Loan, Work Study * and SEOG funds which equals 
five (S) percent of the first $2,750,000, plus four (4) percent for 
.expenditures greater than $2,730,000 but less than $3,500,000, plus 
three (3) percent for expendit^jres In excess of S4, 400, 000* 

Students receive low-Interest loans which rnay be repaid over a long 
period of time (up to ten years) and nay also be eligible for deferral 
for various :ypes of service (see "'Duration and Phasing of -^isslstance"). 
in add1t:o.-:, Sorrowers may have all or a portion of tneir Oirect Loan 
ooUcation cancelled if :ney waacn in an ejerientary or saconaarv sciioo; 
officiahy aesignaced as a iow-mcome scnooi. 
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C* Cost5^ Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

program Effectiveness : The annual Federal Capital Contribution for Direct 
Loans Is allotted first to States, then to Institutions within each State, 
9nd finally to students* An important issue for program effectiveness 
is the extent to which these different allocation patterns result in an 
equitable distribution of funds consistent with legislative Intent* 

State Oistributin ns 

the Direct Loan allotment formula has only a single criterion: the 
ratio of higher education full-time enrollment within a State to total 
full-time enrollment In all States and areas* It Is not surprising, 
therefore, that the number of students receiving Direct Loans within 
States is highly correlated (*99) with fulUtime eriVollment within 
Stites* However, when the average amount of Direct Loan per fulNtime 
student within each State Is compared with a measure of student financial 
need (the mean Pell Grant eligibility index for that State), there is a 
moderately strong correlation (*51)* These canparisons tend to show that 
FCC allotments to States, while proportional to enrollment, are also 
moderately wel 1 correlated with the financial need of students within 
States (E*3}* 

Student Distributions 

Although State allotments "correlate only moderately well with a measure of 
overall student need within* States, redistribution of Direct Loan funds 
by institutions themselves appears to be consistent with legislative 
intent* 

It is generally agreed that a measure of equity is achieved when 1) pro- 
gram participation rates are highest for recipients from lower-income 
families and decrease as family income increases, 2) the iverage amount 
of direct loan for a given educational cost range shows moderate variation 
with income as a percentage of average total cost* Using these equity 
criteria, it can be seen ffom Tables 1 and 2 that a fair degree of equity 
has been achieved in the distribution of Direct Loans to students* 

For example* Direct Loan participation rates range from about 12 percent 
in the lowest famil> income category (less than SgdOD) to only 3*3 percent 
in the highest income category ($4D,QQQ or more}* This indicates that a 
larger percentage of needier students receive Direct Loans, intended* 
Direct Loans comprise between 21 percent and 23 percent of average total 
cost of recipients (Table 2)* Although only a small percentage of recip- 
ients from higher-Income families particijiate In the progr^, their 
greater financial need often reflects special circumstances and most 
often they are attending lower-^cost schools* Although the higher income 
groups receive larger Direct Loans comprising a larger percentage of 
total costs, the net effect of Direct Loan distributions Is to fulfill 
the equity criteria* 
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Table I 



Full-Time FresUmen 

Direct Loan, Fall 1980 
rirst-Time Full-Time Dependent Students 



Family Incon.3 



cost OF 
EDUCATION 
{$) . 




LESS 
THAN 
$9999 


$10000 
THRU 
19999 


$20000 
THRU 
29999 


$30000 
THRU 
39999 


$40000 
OR 
HORE 


TOTAL 


0-3000 


AVG $ 
i AIO 

RATIO 


650. 
7.25 

25.52 


767. 
28.66 


946. 
34.91 


1197. 

0 . vo 

43.88 


1604. 

1 . V7 

58.42 


859. 
32.07 


3001*4000 


AVG $ 
lAID 
RATIO 


732. 
12.18 
21 -4fi 


^34. 
14.70 

77 71 


1147. 
10.49 


1397. 

6.09 
40.61 


1717. 
2.99 

IQ ■i7 


1067. 
9.55 


4001.5000 


AVG $ 
I AID 
RATIO 


821. 
U.76 
17.98 


896. 
13.97 
19.S5 


1055. 
11.15 
23.04 


1186. 
6.28 
25.97 


1366. 
3.18 
29.88 


983. 
10.20 
21.50 


sobUeooo 


AVG $ 
I AIO 
RATIO 


915. 
11.40 
17.36 


1015. 
13.45 
19.18 


1060. 
11.80 
19.97 


1250. 
7.56 
23.48 


1574. 
4.62 
29.33 


1071. 
10.64 
20.17 


6000 * 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


1024. 
23.91 
14.53 


1073. 
26.47 
14.99 


1097. 
22.41 
15.10 


1278. 
12.64 
17.08 


1571. 
4.45 
20.33 


1142. 
16.41 
15.43 


TOTAL 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


811. 
11.98 
20.85 


948. 
13.84 
23.10 


1084. 
11.14 
26.14 


1297. 
6.74 
30.40 


1600. 
3.31 
34.15 


1046. 
9.85 
2^.31 



Date base * FIrsUtltne Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ « Average OotU i Per !iecjp1ent 
5 AID * I of Redplent/Total Students 
RATIO » (AVG $ Per Rec1pient/Avg» Cost) 100 



Source: 
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Table 2 



Direct Loan, Fall 1982 
F1r£t-T1ine FuU-Htne Dependent Students 



Family Income 



COST Up 




LlSS 


910000 


$20000 


^4 A A A A 

$30000 


^ M A A A A 

$40000 




EDUCATION 




THAN 


THRU 


Thru 


THRU 


OR 




($1 




$9999 


19999 


29999 


39999 ^ 


HORE 


TOTAL 


- 0-3000 


AVG $ 


812* 


662* 


742. 


A A^ 

906* 


1357* 


778. 




% AID 


2.8S 


2*85 


2.55 


0*90 


A ^ M 

0.64 


2.03 




RATIO 


28.93 


23*45 


26.14 


31*80 


47.85 


27^46 


3001-4000 


AVG $ 


906. 


963* 


930. 


1032* ' 


1428. 


99U 




i AID 


4.61 


5*25 


3.99 


2*58 


1.36 


3.53 




RATIO 


25.41 


26.91 


25.97 


28*70 


39.59 


27.61 


iinni cnnn 


AVil $ 






1 oto 
I ceo* 


1 ICC 


1 6/0. 


11 ic 
1 1 tt>. 




% AID 


12.62 


13.64 


9.80 


5.73 


2.05 


7.94 




RATIO 


19.57 


24.14 


27.84 


26.15 


28.82 


25.24 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 


932. 


1014. 


1175. 


1157. 


135il. 


1096. 




% AID 


12.83 


11.22 


8.88 


4.85 


1.72 


7.12 




RATIO 


17.62 


19.21 


22.33 


21.92 


25.51 


20.75 


6000 + 


AVG $ 


1176. 


1254. 


i22e. 


1375. , 


1381. 


1273. 




i AID 


17.97 


i8.51 


15.28 


10.38 


2.83 


10.28 




RATIO 


15.00 


15.61 


15.06 


16.33 


l'J.21 


14.94 


TOTAl 


AVG $ 


973. 


1084. 


1166. 


1219. 


1357. 


1138. 




i AID 


9.98 


10.65 


8.43 


5.36 


2.03 


6.73 




RAVIO 


20.76 


22.51 


23.77 


24.01 


23.39 


22.16 



\)ate base > FIrsNtlme Frestvnan Dependent 
AVG S * Average Dollars Per Recipient 
3 AID « # of ReclplentAotal Students 
RATIO ■ (AVG $ Per Reciplent/Avg* Cost) 100 



Source: £*2* 
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Table 3 

Pdrtiolpatlon 1n the Direct Loan Prorr^m 
8y Sex and Race for First-time, Full-time 
Cependent Students Fall 1932 



51- 

5,999 


$ 6,000 
14,999 


515,000 
24,999 


$25,000 
39,000 


$40 + 


All 


Male 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


8,7 
5 879 


11,2 
5 983 


9,0 
$1 ,095 


S.8 
$1,183 


2,0 
51,311 


6,3 
SI>102 


Female 














% Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


9,1 
5 964 


10.5 
5 994 


10,0 
51,087 


6,7 
51,185 


2,1 
51.278 


7.1 
51 ,097 


Blaclc 














i Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


14,0 
5 726 


11.8 
51,154 


16,4 
5 809 


4.2 

51,102 


2.7 
51 ,527 


9,9 
$ 976 


White 














% Paifticlpati.ig 
Average Per Recipient ' 


9,1 
5 944 


10.4 
5 998 


9,2 
51 ,096 


6.1 
51 ,201 


2.0 
•51 ,319 


6.6 
51,111 


All Students 














5 Participating 
Average Per Recipient 


9,0 
$ 929 


70, 8 
5 939 


9,S 
,<1 ,091 


6.2 
51,184 


2,0 j 
51 ,295 1 
I 


6.7 
SI ,100 



Source: £.2* 
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6i Plans for -Program Improvement and Recotnmendatlons for legislation 

In FY 13184 $16»Q60»t)00 was appropriated for a capita! contribution to In* 
stltutloial .revolving 1oen funds In addition to approximately $530»487»000 
available In Institutions for new loans from loaps In repayment* Pr\ 
amount of $19>806»00b ms Requested to meet payments to Institutions 
when student loans are cancelled by teaching obligations. 

increased efforts are being made to reduce outstanding defaults in the 
Direct Loan program by strengthening Institutional due diligence require* 
twnis arid by intensifying collection activities* These efforts will 
result in more funds becoming available for new loans* 

Ev. Supporting Studles and Analysis Cited in Section C /U)ove: 

1* Program flUs» Office of Postsecondary Education^ u*S* Department of 
tducatiori » 1983* 

2* The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP)» university of 
C^11to;rJj at Los Aigeles» Cd1jfonija» 1983* 

3* "A Report on the Funds Oistrlbutlon Formula Under the Cdmpus*8ased 
Programs"* U*S* Departinent of Education* March 15» 1983* 



F* Other Supporting Data : 

• 

Table 1 and 2 provide the distribution of Oirect Loan Freshmen by family 
income and cost of education as well as the average loan amount and the 
percentage of total cost met by these loans* Table 3 provides the 
distribution by income^ race and sex« Data for the 1983-84 academic 
year will be available in the Spring of 1984* The data Indicates that 
women as a whole had higher rates of participation although loan amounts 
were almost the same as men* Blacks » however^ generally borrowed at 
higher rates than whites but considerably smaller amounts* These compar* 
isons vary somewhat by income but are generally consi stents 

in* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Studies jn progress are as follows: 

1* The CIRP survey referred to in E*l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal stt:dent aid programs for first-time 
full-time freshmen by race and by sex* 



Contacts for Furtner Information 

Program operations: Robert Coates> (202) 245-2320 

Progrtm studies: Oan rt)rrlssey, (202) 245-7B84 
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WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
(CFDA No. 84.033) 



Highlights : 

0 Although Work Study (US) funds are distributed to students on the 
basis of financial need, funds are distributed to states on ihe basis 
of the number of students in states. 

0 Although the average WS awardly for first time full tim^ students 
(FTFT) increased from $686 to $725, it met a ataller percentage of 
total cost in 1982-83 than in 1980-81. (II. C) 

0 The percentage of FTFT students participating declined from 15.0 fn 
1980-81 to 12.8 in 1982-83. (II. C) 

0 Total program funding increased in FY 1983-84 to $590 million from 
$528 million in 1982-83. (I) 

i. PROGRAM PROFILE * 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965; Public, Law 89-329, Title IV, 
*>art C; 42 U.S.C. 275l-2756b; Public Law 92-318, 94-482, 95-566, 96-374, 
and 97-12. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



Purpose : To stimulate and promote part-time employment for students 
attending postsecondary i nstitutions who need the earnings to hel p 
meet the cost of their education. Federal grants to Institutions are 
used to subsidize up to 80 percent of a student's part-time wages with 
the remainder provided by the employer, which ntay be the Institution 
itself. 

Authorization for Work Study programs also provides for Job Location 
and Oevelopment Centers which assist students 1n locating potential 
part-time employment. Up to 10 percent of the Work Study grant up to 
a maximum of S25,000 niay be used to support these centers. 2j 

,The instit'jtion is also entitled to an administrative cost allowance for 
sxpenoitures whicn equals five (5) percent of the first 52,750,000, plus 
four (i) percent for axpeoditurss greater Sftan $2,7:0,900 but less 
than 35,500,000, alus tnrss {;} percent for expendirjres in sxcess of 
S3, 500, 000. 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$600,000,000 
630,000,000 
670,000,000 
550,000,000 
550,000,000 



$550,000,000 
550,000,000 
550,000,000 
528,000,000 
590,000,000 
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Relationship to Other Student Aid Programs 

the Work Study program is the work component of the financial aid system 
consisting of grants^ work* and loans* It provides the student with an 
alternative to using loans for meeting educational costs* In some 
Instances* when qsed with loans* It can provide 'sufficient funds to 
attend a higher cost, college* The majority of Work Study awards to 
individuals are used for on^campus employment and the remainder for 
^off-campus public service jobs or jobs with non-profit organizations* 

Eligibility : Accredited higher education institutions (public* other 
non-profit* and proprietary) meeting eligibility requirements* and non- 
profit organizations* Including educational institutions* may participate 
as employers* Funds are first allotted among the States according to 
statutory formula and then to Institutions under both statutory requfre- 
ments and program regulations* 

Allocation of Funds : One percent of each year's WS appropriation is 
reserved for Guam* the Virgin Islands* American Samoa* and the Trust 
TerHtbry of the Pacific Islands* An unspecified amount Js also reserved 
for students from, the last two of these areas who attend institutions 
outside of those ar*eas. Ninety percent of the remaining funds are allotted 
by formula to the 50 States* the District of . Columbia* the Northern 
Mariana Islands and Puerto Rico* The balance makes up the national 
appropriation* 

WS funds to be distributed to institutions are com:^uted In three stages: 
1* A ^^Conditional Guarantee"* 

2* A "State Increase** based on its "fair share" of the State 

apportionment (noted above)* and 
3* A "National Increase** based on fts "fair share" of the national 

appropriation* 

The WS Conditional Guarantee ir computed as follows: 

A* An instibition that participated in the WS prograsn in the base year 
receives a Conditional Guarantee equal to its 1979*80 expenditure 
(unless it has suffered a substantial enrollment decline)* 

B* An institution applying for first -time participation receives an 
award equal to the greater ofi 

1* $5*000; or 

2* 90 percent of the average per student* US base year expenditure 
at comparable eligible institutions* multiplied by the applicant 
school's basa year enrollment* 

C* An Institution applying for the second time to the CWS program 
receives 4 Conditional Guarantee equal to the greater of: 

1* The funds determined by Section 3.1 above; or 
2* The fjnas aecermtned by Section 3.2 ibova; or 
3* 90 percent of its current year allocation. 
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Allocatton of Funds (Continued) 

In any year 1n which the combined Conditional Guarantees of all the Insti-- 
tutlons in a State are less than the State's allotment as determined above» 
the awards to Institutions In that State may be Increased (t*e*» a "State 
Increase** occurs)* If the sum of the Conditional Guarantees and State 
Increases awarded to institutions Is less than the national US appropria- 
tion for that year» additional funds are provided through a similar 
**Nat1onal Increase/ 

The State apportionment fonnula is based equally on three factors: 

1) The number of full-tima ppstsecondar^ students In a State relative 
to the total number of students in the 53 areas; 

2) The number of high school graduates in each State relative to the 
total number for the 53 areas; and 

3) The nuirtber of related children under l8 years of age- living In 
families vith Incomes .of Tess than^ $3»000 in each area relative 
to the total number of such children In the 53 areas* 

Obligati'ons of Work-Study Recipients : 

Recipients: Annual' reports are required* 

Beneficiaries: Student participants must maintain satisfactory academic 
progress* 

Beneficiaries' Eligibility : Undergraduate* graduate* or professional 
students enrolled or accepted for enrollment as regular students who are 
maintaining satisfactory progress in accordance with the standards and 
practices of the institution* They must demonstrate financial need as 
determined by the Institution using an £0 approved needs analysis system* 
cannot owe a refund on a Title tV grant*, not be In default on a Title IV 
loan* and meet citizen/resident requirements* The size of the award 
depends on the rate of pay and number of hours worked* The minimum wa9e 
law applies* 

Applicant Requirements : 

Recipients: Participating Institutions submit a single Fiscal Operations 
Report and Application Form for the Mork Study* Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant and National Direct Student Loan Prpgrams. Mewly 
participating Institutions submit only the application form* 

Beneficiaries: Eligible students apply for assistance to the fnstl- 
tution's student financial aid offlcs* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 

Recipients: Funds ar? awar<ied for use oy participating institutions for 
one award year at a time* 

3enefic1arias: :^ork Study awards ars not au^omacicaily ranawed but ara 
(naoe annually as part of a financial aid package to :?iosa aamonstrat^ng 
financial need. 
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Ouration and Phasing of Assistance : (Continued) 

Additional funds are to be allotted^ if necessary^ to make each State's 
allotment equal to its FY 1972 allotment. 



II. RESPONSE TO GgPA 4T7fa) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 19S3» the Department of Education emphasized the fol lowing 
goals and objectives with respect to the Work Study program: 

0 To encourage use of Work Study funds to support tutoring for adult 
literacy and employment at eligible day-care centers. 

.0 To promote greater use of Oob location and Development Centers which 
provide support to institutional administrators in locating and develop- 
'Ing part-time off-campus employment for students. 

6* Progress and Accomplishments 

f 0 Approximately 400 institutions had established Job Locator and Develop** 
ment Centers by the beginning of the 1982-83 school year* 

C* Costs, Benefits ^ and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : During 1982-83, approximately $523 million in Work Study 
funds went to institutions. This provided partial funding for 820,000 
students along with administration costs. Private four-year institutions 
received 38 percent (over $220 million) while private two-year institu- 
tions received 1.4 percent or $8 million. Public four*year institutions 
received 42 percent ($246 million); public two*year schools were allocated 
16 percent ($94 million); and proprietary Institutions were awarded 25 
percent, or, $14 million. 

Information on WS awards for FY 1983 by student by institutional type and 
control is not available. However, a recent study (E.3) of aP student 
employment administered by the institution through the aid office indi- 
cates that in the Fall of 1982, about 13 percent of all educational costs 
were covered by Institutionally administered work programs which is 
consistent with data collected from first time full time students on WS 
participation. (£.1 ) 

The study estimates that Work-Study earnings financed about 19 percent 
of all costs in public institutions but only 10 percent in privately 
controlled schools even though private colleges received a proportionatsly 
higher total amount than publ 1c institutions. OoUar awards, which 
averaged between $720 for freshmen to $330 for juniors and seniors, were 
generally higher in private institutions but by less than $100 In most 
cases* (E.3) 

in 'addition, approximately 400 institutions hdd established Job Location 
and Oevetopnent Canters the beginning of the :932-33 school ysar 
according to progren information. (E.l) 
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C; Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Student Participation : Average Work Study awsrdsl/ for first time full 
time dependent students generally increased over the two-year period from 
FY 1980 to FY 1982 (Tables 1 and 2); however, this increase was partly 
offset/by decreases for selected recipient groups* measured by family 
incbme and cost of education, in particular, there were decreases in 
average Work Study awards for recipients in the lowest family income 
categories (less than $9999) attending the two lowest educational cost 
categories ($0-$3000 and $3001-$4000). Only at the most expensive insti- 
tutions ($600H) were there consistent increases in average awards during 
the period* However, that Increase averaged only 3t annually for the 
two-yfear period. 

The percentage of first time full tim dependent students participating In 
the Work-^Study program also declined from about 15 percent in FY 1980 to 
12;8 percent in FY 1982* Decreases in participation were characteristic 
of the entire institution^Kcost range although the decline in the highest 
cost colleges was smalt* Some increases in participation rates occurred 
in the. $20,dp0-$40,000 family income groups attending the least expensive 
institutions'. Increased WS participation, however, was observed for 
this same income group attending the highest cost category of institutions* 

Information on sr'aduata and professional student participants is limited* 
However, in FY 1981 they made up slightly more than ten percent of all 
recipients. Earnings averaged $593 compared with the national average 
of $701* Independent undergraduate students earned $941 and made up 
almost 21 percent of all recipients* Undergraduate dependent student 
earnings ranged from $718 to $777 depending upon farjily Income (E.3)* 

Types of Benefits Provided : The program pays up to 80 percent of the 
aarnings of students in eligible jobs to institutions or participating 
public or private nonprofit organizations, thus assuring students of 
work opportunities* Proprietary institutions receive WS funds only for 
students employed in publ 1c or private non*prof1t organizations* in 
addition, the participating institutions gain the services of students 
at one-^f1fth of the usual cost because of the Federal subsidy* 
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Table 1 

Participation of First Time Full Time 
Dependent Students irt Work-Study Grant Program, 
Fall 1980 

Family Income 



COST OF LESS $10000 $20000 $30000 $40000 

EDUCATION THAN THRU THRU THRU OR 

($) $9999 $19999 $29999 $39999 MORE TOTAL 



0.3000 


AV6 $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


613. 
21.21 
24.09 


602. 
18.52 
22.50 


623. 
9.78 
22.97 


581. 
5.08 
21.30 


630. 
2.61 . 
22.97 


610. 
12.18 
22.76 


:3001-4000 


AV6 $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


626. 
22.24 
18.36 


642. 
20.03 
18.71 


628. 
12.74 
18.25' 


639. 
6.54 
18.59 


744. 
2.43 
21.47 


638. 
12.63 
18.55 


4001-5000 


AV6. $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


663. 
' 28.78 
14.52 


670. 
22;62 
, 14.62 


699. 
15.02 
15.28 


709. 
8.76 
15.53 


598. 
3.27 
13.08 


677. 
15.76 
14.80 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


682. 
18.24 
12.93 


719. 
20.41 
13.6b 


737. 
17.72 
13.87 


735. 
11.60 
13.80 


745. 
4.87 
13.87 


721. 
15.96 
13.59 


6000 +. 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


814. 
41.35 
11.55 


812. 
38.86 
11.35 


801. 
32.24 
1!.02 


787. 
19.74 
10.52 


756. 
5.90 
9.7S 


801. 
24.22 
10.82 



TOTAL AVG $ 662. 683. 697. 703. 720. 686. 

% AID 23.64 21.54 15.38 9.08 3.63 14.96 
RATIO 17.03 16.65 16.81 16.48 15.37 16.28 



Data base * First-time Frsshman Dependent Student 
AVG S * Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% Alb » # of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Recipient/AVG COST) 100 

Source: Secondary Data Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research 
Progran - Fall 1982, OPBE/PES/SIAD 
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Table 2 

Participation of First Time Full Time 
Dependent Students in Work-Study Grant Program, 
Fall 1982 



Family Income 



COST OF 
EDUCATION 
($) 




LESS 
THAN 
$9999 


$10000 

T 1 WWW 

THRU 
$19999 


$20000 

T b W W W W 

THRU 
$29999 


$30000 
THRU 
$39999 


$40000 
OR 
MORE 


TOTAL 


0-3000 


AVG S 
% AIO 
RATIO 


570. 
18.47 
20.30 


615. 
14.72 
21.76 


579. 
10.21 
20.37 


634. 
, 6.87 
22.24 


558. 
2.58 
20.02 


594. 
10.46 
20.98 


30Q1-4000 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


565. 
14.52 
15.84 


592. 
11.35 
16.54 


602. 
7.56 
16:81 


607. 
5.21 
16.87 


717. 
2.50 
19.88 


599. 
7.71 
16.69 


4001-5000 

i 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


671. 
21.05 
15.17 


580. 
17.91 
13.17 


680. 
12.26 
15.41 


653. 
7.16 
14.78 


764. 
3.10 j 
17.24 


649. 
10.68 
14.68 


5001-6000 


AVG $ 
% AID 
RATIO 


682. 
24.37 
12.88 


719. 
18.S6 
13.62 


724. 
12.78 
13.76 


696. 
7.77 
13.19 


658. 
3.51 
12.40 


706. 
11.65 
13.37 


6001 * 


AVG $ 
% AIO 
RATIO 


831. 
38.02 
10.61 


854. 
38.78 
10.63 


844. 
34.14 
10.35 


8€4. 
25.31 
10.25 


842. 
8.19 
9.27 


849. 
23.54 
9.96 


TOTAL 


AVG S 
S AIO 
RATIO 


685. 
21,93 
14.62 


702. 
19.21 
U.57 


738. 
14.69 
15.04 


753. 
10.23 
14.82 


782. 
4.61 
13.48 


725. 
12.76 
14.13 



Data base » First-time Freshman Dependent Student 
AVG S » Average Dollars Per Recipient 
5 AID » jf Of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO » (AVG S Per Recipient/AVG Cost) 100 



Source: Secondary Oata Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program - Fall 1982, 0P8E/PES/SIAD 
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C* Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 
Program Ef fecti veness : 

There is a critical question about whether WS funds have been distributed 
in a manner that is consistent with the legislative intent of assisting 
students who need earnings to meet the cost of education* Since funds are 
provided first to States, then to institutions, and finally to students, 
distributions at all, three levels must be considered In assessing a response 
to this question* 

State Distributions 

While the statutory distribution formula is complex, a comparison of the 
total MS distributions with the total number of fu11*time students in each 
States indicated almost a perfect correlation (#994)* However, when the 
Average work-study distribution per full-time student was comparec^ with a 
measure, of student need (the mean Pell Grant eligibility index for the 
Stat^), there was a low correlation (JO)* Thus, State allocations are 
apparently not based on the financial need of students within States but, 
rather, on the number of students in States* 

Institutional Distribution 

Institutional daU are not available* A review of the distribution formula 
outlined above under the Recipient Eligibility section suggests that insti- 
tutional appropriations were based originally on the 1979*80 aggregate 
level of US earnings required to meet educational costs* Recently, this 
approach has been modified and distributions to institutions are less 
likely to be representative of actual need* 

Student Distributions 1/ 

Despite the fact that allotments to states are not correlated with financial 
need, distributions from institutions to students suggest that the intent 
of the legislation is being closely followed* The first measure is cost 
equity: funds are distributed consistently within college cost category 
regardless of Income level* The second measure Is whether increased parti- 
cipation rates occur within an income group regardless of cost* Average 
awards should also rise* 

With regard to cost equity, a review of the Fall 1982 program partici- 
pation for first time full time dependent students indicates that the 
share of WS earnings used to meet educational costs (percent of earnings 
divided by educational costs) 1s remarkably consistent across all income 
categories although the ratio decreases slightly at the most expensive 
institutions* In addition, the average award levels remained about the 
same across income categories and generally increased as costs increased* 
Thus, as defined, cost equity was achieved* 
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Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

With regard to income equity, program participation rates appear to be 
primarily related to family incoRie averaging from 22 percent for the lowest 
income groups to 5 percent for the highest income leveU This is consistent 
for all of college groups* in addition* the par;:icipation rates increase 
within an income group as the ccst of education increases* Thus income 
equity as defined has also been achieved* Similar patterns can be observed 
for Fall 1982 for both ccst equity and income* suggesting Institutional 
equity Is consistent over time* 

With regard to the increased use of earnings as a means of meeting educa- 
tional costs* we find that participation rates and the ratio of awards to 
costs* fell front 1980*81 to 1982-83 overall and in most cost/income 
categories. Mean dollar amounts increased* reflecting tht increased need 
for US earnings at a time of increasing costs and reduced efnployment 
opportunities* A slight reduction in participation rates* however* would 
be expected since the total appropriation^fgr the two periods fell from 
$550 million (1979} to $528 million (1902)1/* Tne FY 1983 appropriation 
of $590 million should reverse this trend. 

o/ Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Work Study Program Is considered an essential component of the Admini- 
stration's package of student financia* did* To this end* an increase in 
funding has been proposed to assure that students would, have adequate work 
opportunities to provide for their self help (work/loan) commitment in 
meeting educational costs* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1* Program Files* Office of Postsecondary Educatiri, u^s* Department of 
Education* Washington* 0*C* 

2* The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP)* University of 
California at Los Angeles, California* 1983* 

3* The American Council on Education, "Stu^ien'* Financial Aid for Full 
Time Undergraduates% HEP Survey #60, We hington* 0*C* 1983 * 

4. U*S* Department of Education* A Review of rhe Distribution Foraula 
for the College Based Programs* UnpuoUihed study, 1983* 

F* Other Supporting Data ; 

Table 3 provides a sujtonary of the distribution of WorlcStu<^y recipients by 
family income* sex, and racei by average amount of Work-Study awards and the 
percentage of total students obtaining thesa awar;Js. Overall* ^^locsen have 
an 13 percent higher participation rata than men and blacks have a nearly 
22 percent higner parwicipation rate tnan /initss. Thase variations liffer, 
of course, by income categories. 
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Table 3 

Parttcipatton the WS Program 
8y Sex for First Time, Full Time 
Dependent Students, Fall 1982 



$1- 

5,999 



$ 6,000 
14,999 


$15,000 
24,999 


$25,000 
39,000 


$40,000 
AND 
UP 


All 


19.8 


15,1 


10.3 


4,7 


11,6 


$ 725 


$ 748 


$ 771 


$814 


$ 75^4 


21,7 


18.1 


12,4 


4,5 


13.7 


$ 682 


$ 714 


$ 724 


$735 


$ 707 


15.8 


16,5 


20,1 


4,0 


15,2 


$ 629 


$ 811 


5 729 


$700 


$ 726 


20.4 


15,9 


11,1- 


4,5 


12.5 


$ 690 


$ 728 


$ 734 


$768 


$ 720 


20,9 


16.6 


11.3 


4.6 


12.7 


$ 700 


$ 730 


$ 748 


$778 


$ 729 



Male 

% Participattng 22*1 

Average Per Recipient $ 70S. 

Female 

% Participating 22*5 

Average Per Recipient $ 668 

Slack 

% Participating 22*3 

Average Per Recipient $ 770 

% Participating 22*2 

Average Per Recipient $ 679 

All Students 

% Participating 22*3 

Average Per Steclpient $ 684 



Source: Secondary Data Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research Program - 
Fall 1982, 0P8E/PES/SIA0 
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ni* RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417fb) : 
Studies 111 progress are: 

U The CIRP survey referred to in E*l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal student aid | programs for first- 
time fuH-time freshmen* data for ti^e 1983-84 academic year will 

' be available during Spring^ 1984* 

Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: Robert Coates» (202) 245*2320 
Program studies: Oan MOrrissey» (202) 245*7884 
notes ^ 

1* Work Study awards to students Include both the Federal and the Insti* 
tutlonal portion* Mean awards may not he calculated by dividing the 
total federal appropriation by the ni^ber of participating students 
du^ to reductions in the total because of administrative cost allowances 
and transfer of funds* 

2* The Work Study appropriation in FY 1983 consisted of a $540 million 
appropriation and a supplemental amount of $50 million authorized by 
Public Law 98-8 (sometimes known as the ^'Emergency Jobs Bill**)* Sln^* 
Public Law 98-8 represented an authorization external to the US Program^ 
no change in the WS authorization level was required* 

3* Ten percent of the Institution's Federal allocation may also be used to 
develop **C(Mnmunity Service Learning** programs which provide public 
service work study jobs related to the student's) academic program* 
However* these programs have rarely been Implemented* 

4* WS earnings make up about one-fifth of all student earnings* It 
will not be possible to separate out the particular effect of this 
program on college going or college selection* Attention to this issue 
Is Included In the overview of Federal Postsecondary Education programs 
section* 

5* The WSP program is forwird-funded* Fynds appropriated for a fiscal 
year are used in the next academic year. For t^xample^ FY 1982 appro- 
priations were used during the academic year 1932-83/ 
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UPWARD BOUHD 
fCFOA NO. 84.047) 



Hi ghlights : 

0 The Administration proposed reducing funding for The Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students. 



I. PROGRAM PROFRE 

legislation : Sections 417A and 417C^ title IV of the Higher Education Act 
as amended; 20 l;.$.C. I070d^ 1070d-la. 

Funding $ince 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization 1/ Appropriation 1/ 



1979 $20O»0Q0»0O0 $l40»000t000 

1980 200>000>000 . I47t500»000 

1 981 200 ►OOO »000 1 56 tSOO ►OOO 

1982 I65t000»00n 150»240t000 

1 983 1 70 ►OOO ►OOO 1 54*740 .000 



Purpose : To generate skills and fl;ot1>rat1on necessary for success In educa- 
ti on beyond high school among low^lncome youths and potential flrst-genera- 
tloa college students. The goal of the program 1s, to Increa^^a the academic 
performance and motivational levels of eligible erirollees so that t., y may 
complete secondary school and successfully pursue postsecondary education 
programs. 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education* public a;id private agencies 
and organizatl ons» and* in exceptional cases^ secondary schtols. 

l.ow*1ncCfne Individuals and potential flrst-geifieratlon college students 
who need academic support In order to successfully i^rtrsue a program of 
postsecondary education. Two*th1rds of the pdrtlcl^jants must be low.lncocne 
Individuals or potential first-generation college students. Required low. 
Income criteria are stated in application materials. Except for veterans* 
who can be served regardless of ag%» project participants must be between 
13 and 19 years old and have camplered the eighth grade but have not 
entered the twelfth grade (exceptions allowed). 

Applicant Reqtiirements r The standard application forms furnfshed by the 
Oeparimenr of Education and required by 0H8 Circular Ho. A.102 must be used 
for this program. Proposals are to be developed In accordance with reguU- 
tions» application and timetables issued by the Secretary of Education; 
10 State plan is required. Requests for program applications should be 
made to the Division of Student Services* Office of Postsecondary Education* 
Depariment of Education » iOO Maryland Avenue » S.U. » Washington » n.C. 
20202* Tnis program f s subject lo ttie Education Oepartment ileieral 
Administrative Regulations (EnGAR). 
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Applicant Requirements : (Conti nued) 

Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new proposals on ttie 
basis of ttie selection criteria specified In 34 CfR 6<^S*Z\ and 34 CFR 
64S*32* 

OuratiGn jtnd Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statutory formula 
or marrmng requirftnents* Three-year continuation awards are made to 
successful applicants* 

Obligations of grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports must 
be Submitted on an annual basis In accordance with the Education Cepartmer' 
General Administrative Regulations (EOGAR)* 

IK RESPONSE TO 6£PA 417fa) 

A* Goals and (fejecttves 

During FY 1983» the Department's principal objectives with resoect to 
this program were as follows: 

0 To pro *1de technical assistance to prospective applicants for new 
Upward Bound grant awards by conducting application preparation work-^ 
shops and developing and disseminating an application development guldf* 

0 To Implement procedures and standards for evaluating the prior 
experience of previously funded Upward Bound applicants* 

0 To Issue approximately 440 new Upward 3ound grant awards In the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1983* 

0 To respond to GAO's recommendations on assessing Upward Bound pro« 
Jects' success In meeting two Important program goals: (1) Increasing 
participants' academic skills; and (2) enabling participants to be 
successful In postsecondary education* 

0 To establish and administer grant monitoring procedures u^lng a variety 
of cost-^effectlve techniques (Ke** site visits* telephone monitoring* 
annual performance reports* audit reports* and Individual project eval*- 
uatlon plans)* These c^ant monitoring procedures would allow the 
OepartTient to assess changes in project performance over time in order 
to consider requests for grants* as well as assess overal! program 
accomplishments* 

0 To review existing Upward Sound regulations and policies *o determine 
if changes shotjid be recommended and L-nple^nented* 

0 To implement tne Secretarial 'soals for 1983* 
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B* Progress and Accomplishments 

q In response to 6A0*s reconrnendations on the Upward Bound Program^ EO 
■Is considering amending the prior experl^^ce regulations for the Upward 
Bound Program In order to place more emphasis on the academic skills 
growth' and post secondary success of Upward Bound students when awarding 
new grants* 

0 In order to Implement the Secretarial Goals for 19G[3« the Application 
Notice for the Upward Bound Program contained a section entitled 
■••Suggestions for Fiscal Year ig83 Applicants for Upward Bound Funds*** 
This/section detailed six characteristics of successful program practices 
related to the Secretarial Goals* 

0 Application preparation workshops were conducted in five cities nation- 
ally for applicants for new Upward Bound grants* An application develop* 
ment guide, was prepared and disseminated to all prospective applicants* 

* 

0 Procedures and standards for assessing prior experience of previously 
funded Upward Bound applicants were developed* and prior experience 
points were assigned to 432 eligible appllca^its* 

-0- '513- grant applications were received «nd pro'^.essed. 423 applicants 
were issued grant awardi for program year 1983*84* 

0^ In response to GAO*s recommendations* steps were taken to ensure that 
every Upward Bound application funded in FY 1983 contained objectives 
for measuring the academic skills growth of Upward Bound participants 
and for following up on Upward Bound graduates to determine their post* 

^ secondary success* For those applications without clear measurable 
objectives In the above areas* specific objectives were negotiated into 
the project work. plan prior to funding* 

6 6lven the shortage of resources available to monitor over 400 grants* 
a variety of cost-effective grant monitoring procedures were Implemented* 
These Included extensive telephone monitoring* reviews of annual per, 
formance reports and other data* and on.slte cross^program monitoring* 

u. Costs* Benefits* and Effectiveness 

Types of Benefits : firants are provided to participating Institutions to 
provide educational serv.ices to disadvantaged youth* 

Student benefits typically begin with a six to eight week residency and 
study on a college or secondary school campus. During the academic year 
the student may attend Saturday classes or tutorial/counseling sessions or 
participate In cultural enrichment activities* Ourlng the junior and 
senior years the student explores postsecondary options* 

Program Scooe : In rY 1983* 423 awards were inade* 4t an average grant of 
$161 *441 . Tnirty-two thousand participants were served at an average 
federal cost of 52*1 3^ per participant* Only ne^ awards were -:.4de in 
FY 1983* Total program awards were ^$68*289*533* 
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C* Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Program Effect! veness : A 1979 evaluation of Upward Bound (E*2) provided 
ttie most comprehensive and scientifically accurate statistics about the 
program* These statistics were based on a national sample of more than 
3«400 Upward Bound students in the tenth* eleventh* and twelfth grades and 
a cotnparlson group of about 2*000 similar students who did not participate 
In the program* 

The following evaluation findings document the impact of the Upward Bound 
Program: 

0 Participation In Upward Bound (UB} brought those students to the 96' 
percent rate of high school completion* which is the national rate of 
completion* 

0 Upward Bound had a large positive influence on postsecondary entrance* 
About 91 percent of the typical UB participants entered some type of post* 
secondary education while about 70 percent of comparably nonparticipants 
^ entered* 

* 

0 Upward Sound influences the types of Institutions entered and the types 
of Individuals who enter* Of the students that entered postsecondary 
education* about 73 percent of typical uB participants attended a four* 
year college or university* The comparable rate for nonpart Id pants 
was SO percent* Indeed* 22 percent of the nonparticipants attended a 
vocational or technical school In comparison to 9 percent of typical uB 
participants* 

0 Overall* UB had a large positive effect on student persistence* Over 
all types of schools* typical uB participants maintain their enrollment 
for one or more tenns than do comparable nonparticipants* Controlling 
for the type of school attended* uB participants persist slightly longer 
(i*e* one-fifth of a term) than comparable nonparticipants* 

0 Over all tynes of schools* typical UB participants earned more credits 
than compa'^able nonparticipants* 

0 The grades earned at postsecondary institutions by uB participants were 
roughly the same* or slightly lower* than those earned by comparable 
nonparticipants* At four-year col leges and universities* average UB 
P«trt1c1pants and comparable nonparticipants earned 9rade point averages 
of about 2*0 (equivalent to a letter grade of C}* 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

A management-oriented evaluation (E#3) of the Special Programs for Disad- 
vantaged Students has recently been completed* A major purpose of this 
study was to interview policymakers* legislators* and program participants 
to determine their perceptions of the programs^ goals and* if possible* to 
achieve consensus on the program objectives* There was general agreement 
abjQut the following objectives for the programs: 

0 Project participants* motivation to complete secondary education will 
be enhanced and graduation rates will be increased* 

0 Application rates to..(*6stsecondary institutions by program participants 
win be Increased* 

0 Project participants* knowledge of realistic postsecondary educational 
opportunities and financial aid availability will be increased* 

0 The number of accurate applications from students for financial assist- 
ance and the amount of financial aid received by a project will be 
increased* 

Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

The Administration proposes to reduce funding for the Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged and emphasize aid to the most disadvantaged persons* 

Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C : 

U Program files* Office of Postsecondary Education* U*S* Department of 
Education* 1983 

2^ Evaluation Study of tne Upward Bound Program : A Second Follow-up 

Research Triangle Institute* Research Triangle Park* North Carolina* 
1979 

3* Evaluability Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 

Students* American Iristltutes for Research* Palo Alto* CA* January 

F* Other Supporting Data : 

The latest data available indicate that 47 percent of the Upward 3ound 
students v^ere male and S3 percent female; 55 percent were blacSc* about 14 
percent of Hispanic origin* 24 percent white* and the rest Asian* Pacific 
Islander* or Native American* 
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in, RESPONSE TO GEPA 4l7fbl 

No further studies of this program are being conducted or planned. 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: James 0, Ormlston^ (2o2) 426-8960 
Program Studies: Robert H, Berls (202) 245-7884 
Notes 

K Represents budget authority and appropr1atlon*for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students, Funds are not appropriated separately 
for the five programs. 
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TALENT SEARCH 
(CFOA No. 84.044) 



mghHghts : 

0 The Administration proposes funding these activities at a reduced level. 
(II-D) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Sections 417A and 417B, Title IV of the' Higher Education Act, 
as amended; 20 U.S.C. 1070d, l070d-l. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization! / Appropriation! / 



Purpose : To Identify qualified youths with potential for postsecondary 
education; to encourage them in continuing in and graduating from secondary 
school and in enrolling in programs of postsecondary education; to publicize 
the availability of student financial aid; and to increase the number of 
secondary and postsecondary school dropouts who reenter an educational 
program. 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education, public and private agencies 
and organizations and, in exceptional cases, secondary schools. 

Individuals residing in the target area or attending a target school who 
have potential for education at the postsecondary level and who need one 
or more of the services provided by the project. Two-thirds must be low- 
income individuals who are also potential first-generation college students, 
project participants must be between 12 and 27 years old (exceptions 
allowed), ftequi red low-income criteria for participants are stated in 
application materials. 



197g 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
165,000,000 
170,000,000 



$140,000^000 
147,500,000 
156,500,000 
150,240,000 
154,740,000 
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Applicant Requirements : The standard application forms as furnished by the 
Department of Education and required by 0MB Circular No* A-102 must be used 
for this program* Proposals must be developed in accordance with regula* 
tions, applications* and timetables Issued by the Secretary of Education; 
no State pl^n is required* Requests for program applications should be 
maJe to the DivUton of Student Services* Office of Postsecondary Education* 
Department of Education* 400 Maryland Avenue* S*M** Washington* R*C* 
202D2* This program Is subject to the provisions of the Education Depart, 
ment General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR)* 

Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new proposals on the 
basis of the selection criteria specified In 34 CFR 643*31 and 34 CFR 
643*32* ' 

■Duration and Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statutory formula 
or m&^ctting requirements* Three-year continuation awards are made to 
successful applicants* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Fi nanci al and performance reports must 
be suDntltted on an annual basts in accordance with the Education Depart, 
ment General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR)* 

II* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fa) 

A* Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983* the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program were: 

0 To Issue nonconipetlng continuation grant awards to l67 Talent Search 
projects during the third quarter of fiscal year 1<5*J3* 

0 To establish and ad*n1n1ster grant monitoring procedures using a variety 
of cost effective techniques (i*e** site visits^ telephone monitoring^ 
annual performance reports^ audit reports^ and Individual project eval. 
uation plans)* These grant monitoring procedures will allow ED to 
assess both Individual project performance over time In order to consider 
requests for grant renewal s» as wel 1 as to assess overal 1 program 
accomplishments* 

0 To develop and have approved a new performance reporting for^ for the 
Talent Search Program* 

0 To review existing Talent Search regulations and policies to determine 
If changes should be recommended and Implemented* 
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B. Progress and Accmnpl tshments 

0 The Talent Search Program regulations were developed under the re^ 
gulation reform policies and procedures and were published in final 
form in 1982. A file of suggestions for further deregulation and of 
policy questions Is maintained. 

0 167 noncompeting continuation awards were Issued (160 in the third 
quarter, and 7 in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983). 

0 Given the shortage of resources available to monitor these grants^ a 
variety of cost-.effective grant monitoring procedures were Implemented. 
Thesa included extensive telephone monitoring^ reviews of annual per-^ 
formance reports and other data* and on-^site cross program monitoring. 

0 A new annual pert^ \dnce report form for the Talent Search Program 
was developed and approved for use in reporting project performance 
for the 1982-83 project year. 

C. Costs, Benefits* and Effectiv ^:<ess 

Program Scope : In FY 1983> 167 continuation awards were made for an 
average award of $102*108* Services were provided to an estimated ]97,000 
participants at an average cost per participant of tR7. Total program 
awards were $17,057*989. 

program Effectiveness : An Impact evaluation of this program has not been 
conducted* Program data for FY 1981 show that 65*239 clients were place* 
in postsecondary education wit^i an additional 40*1^37 accepted but not yet 
enrolled. About 14*3C1 actual or potential dropouts were persuaded to 
return to school or college. (E.l) 

A management^oriented evaluation of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students has recently been completed* The study was coinmlssioned by the 
Department of Education and conducted by the American Institutes for Re-^ 
search (AIR). A major purpose of the study was to interview policymakers* 
legislators* and program participants to ascertain their perception of the 
program's goals and» if p6si»ible, to build a consensus so that agreed upon 
objectives for the program were established* 

There was general consensus about the following progran? objectives; 

0 Project participants' motivation to complete secondary education will 
be enhanced and graduation rates will be Increased* 

0 Appi ication rates to postsecondary institutions by program participants 
wi ) ) oe ?ncreased. 

0 Project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary educational 
opportunities and financial aid availability will be increased. 

0 The nunber of accurate aoplications from st*jdencs for financial assis- 
tance and the amoum; of Mnanciai aid received by projects will oe 
increased. (E.fj ' 
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Oh, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Administration proposes to reduce funding for the Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged and emphasize aid to the most disadvantaged persons* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C 

1* Program files. Office of Postsecondary Education, U*S* Department of 
Education, 1983 

2* Eyaluabllity Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 

Students, American Institutes Ttr Research, Paio AJto, CalTForni a , 
January 19B2 

F* Other Supporting Data 

In FY 1981, the latest year for which data are available, 1S3 projects 
provided services to about 200,000 clients* Of these, about 41 percent 
were black, 32 percent white, 20 percent Hispanic, and 7 percent other 
ethnic groups* About 56 percent were women, and 44 percent, men* 



IIK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No Studies of this program are being conducted or planned* 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James D* Ormlston, (202) 426-8960 
Program studies: Robert H* Berls, (202) 24S-7afl4 



Notes : 

1* Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students: Special Services, Upward Bound, Talent 
Search, Educational Opportunity Centers, Service Learning Centers (up 
to FY 1982), and the Training Program. Funds are not appropriated 
separately for these programs* 
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EOUCATIOKAL OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 
(CFOA No. 84*066) 

Highlights : 

0 The Administration proposed terminating these activities. 



U PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 417A and 417E, Title IV of the Higher Education Act» 
as amended » 20 U*S*C. 1070d, 1070d-lc* 



Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization! / Appropriation! / 

1979 $200,000,000 . $140,000,000 

1980 200,000.000 147,500.000 

1981 200.000.000 156,500.000 

1982 165,000»()00 150.240.000 

1983 170.000.000 154.740.000 



Purpose : To provide - Information on financial and academic assistance 
available for quallfed adults desiring to pursue a program of postsecondary 
education and to assist them In applying for admission to Institutions of 
postsecondary. education. 

Etigiblllty : Institutions of higher education, public and private agencies 
and organizations and. In exceptional cases, secondary schools. 

Adalts residing In the target area who need one or more of the services 
provided by the project in order to pursue a program of postsecondary 
education and who desire to pursue or who are pursuing a program of post- 
secondary education. Two-thirds of the participants must be low^lncome 
Individuals who are also flrst-generation, or potential first generation . 
college students. Project participants must be at least nineteen years 
old (exceptions allowed). Required low^income criteria for participants 
are stated In application materials. 

Applicant Requirements : The standard application forms as furnished by 
the Department of Education and required bj 0MB Circular No* A-102 must 
be used for this program. Proposals are t:o be developed in accordance 
with regulations, applications and timetabUs issued by the Secretary of 
Education; no State plan Is required* Requests for program applications 
shoi/ld be made to the Olvision of Student Services. Office of Postsecondary 
Education, Oepartment of Education. iOO Maryland Avenae, S.M. . Washington, 
f)*C. 20202. This program Is subject to the Education Oeparttnent General 
Administrative Regulations (EOGAR). 

Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new proposals based on 
tfte selection criteria established in progra*n regulations. Grantees are 
selectt-1 on the basis of satisfactory proposals and availability of funds. 
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Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The Department of Education awards 
Educational Opportunljty Center Program grants on a cost-sharing basis 
paying up to 75 percent of the cost of estaollshing and operating a center, 
to approved postsecondary Institutions, and public and private agencies 
and organizations. Awards are forward. funded and are made competitively. 
Grants are three year continuation awards. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports are 
required on an annual basis In accordance with the Education Department 
Gene:ra1 Administrative Regulations. 

n. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417fal 
A. Goals and Objectives 

Ouring FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program were as follows: ^ 

0 To issue noncompetlng continuation grant awards to 33 EOC projects 
during the third quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

0 To establish and administer grant monitoring procedures using a verlety 
of cost«effect1ve techniques (I.e., site.vlslts, telephone monitoring, 
annual performance reports, audit reports, and individual project evaU 
uatlon plans). These grant monitoring procedures will allow ED to 
assess both Individual project performance over time In order to con* 
sider requests for grant renewals and overall program accomplishments. 

0 To review existing EOC regulations and policies to detennlne if 
changes should be recommended and Implemented. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Tne EOC Program regulations were developed under the regulation reform 
policies and procedures and were publ Ished in final in 1982. In 
addition, the Oepartment reviewed the EOC regulations and clarified 
EO policy concerning EOC services to students enrolled in programs 
of postsecondary education. 

0 33 noficompetirtg continuation awards were Issued {3? in the third 
quarter and 1 In the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983). 

0 Given the shortage of resources aval lable to monitor these grants, 
a variety of cost«effect1ve grant monitoring procedures were 
implemented. These Included extensive telephone monitoring* reviews 
of annual performance reports and other data, and on.site crass- 
program mOni'oring. 

0 A new annual perforrnance report for-n for the IOC ^roqrm was ^evelooeo 
and approved for jse in reporting project performance for the i<?32-^^3 
project year. 
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C* Costs> Benefits^ and Effectiveness ♦ 

Program Scope : In fiscal year 1983, 33 continuation awards were made 
for an average award of $236,311* Services were provided to an estimated 
105,600 participants at an average cost per participant of $75* Total 
program awards were $7,7g8,260* 

Types of Benefits Provided : The Ce^iters operate a recruiting effort to 
Identil^y persons who need the program^s services, to counsel them about 
opportunities for furthering their education, and to help them apply for 
admission and financial aid* The Centers also provide remedial and tutorial 
services to students enrolled or accepted for enrollment In postsecondary 
schools* Z/ - 

Program Effectiveness : An impact evaluation of this program has not been 
conducted* However, program data for FY igso show that 33,021 participants 
were placed in postsecondary schools or other types of training programs, 
while another 8,078 participants were accepted by a postsecondary Insti- 
tution but had not begun their studies* 

A management oriented study of the Speci al Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students (EOCs, UB, TS, SSOS) has recently been completed by the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR) under contract to the Department of Education* 
The major purpose of the study was to ascertain' the perceptions of the 
program* s goals by program managers and policymakers, legislators^ and 
participants, and. If possible, to build consensus amonc) those interviewed 
so that agreed-upon program objectives were established* 

There was a general consensus by the above groups on the program's 
objectives* These include: 

0 To increase project participants' motivation to coinpHte secondary 
education and enhance graduation rates * 

0 To increase application rates to postsecondary institutions by partici- 
pants* 

0 To increase project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary 
educational opportunities and financial aid availability * 

0 To increase the number of accurate applications from students for 
financial assistance, and to increase ttte amounts of financial aid 
received by the project* 

0 To enhance participants' motivation to complete studies in a postsecond- 
ary 1nst7tui:ion . (E.2) 
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0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recanmendations for Legislation 
The Actaiinistration proposed to eliminate funding for this activity. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program files* Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, ig83. 

2. Evaluability Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
■ Students, ^rican Institutes Tor Research, Palo Alto, California, 

January 1982. 

« 

F. Other Supporting Qata 

In FY 1981, the last year data is available, 32 funded projects provided 
various forms of counseling and assistance to 127,198 participants. 

I. Total participants by ethnicity. 

American Indian 3,621 03X 

Asian/Pacific Islands - 4,645 04 

Black " 50,780 40 

Hispanic 19,734 15 

White 48.418 38 

Wl\9S ~WS 

II. Total participants by sex (FY 1980). 

Men 49,U31 41 .2X 

Women 71,110 58.8 

TOTAL 120,941 "^570 



III. RESPONSE TO 5gPA 417(b) : 

No studies related to this program are being conducted or planned. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James 0. Oritlston (202) 426-8960 

Program studies: Robert H. Serls (202} 245-7884 
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Notes 

U Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students: Special Services^ Inward Rounds Talent 
Search^ Educational Opportunity Centers^ Service Cearnin9 Centers (up 
to FY 1982), and the Training Progrin* Funds are not appropriated 
separately for these proarams« 

Public law 96*374 focused the Educational Opportunity Program on 
adults (at least nineteen years of age)« Not less t^an two-^th1rds 
of the Individuals participating in a project must he low-income 
and potential 1y first generation college students* The description 
presented reflects the program in academic year 19^-81* 
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SPECJAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
(CFDA No. 84.042) 



HIghHghts ; 

0 The Administration proposed reduced funding for these activities etnpha* 
sizing aid to the i'<'.$t disadvantaged minority students* (lUD) 



I, PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 417A *:nd 417D» Title IV of Higher Education Act, 

as amended, 20 U*S*C* t070d, 1070d-tb* 

Funding Since 1979 t 



Fiscal Year Authorization! / Appropriation 

' 1979 $200,000,000 $140,000,000 

1980 200,000,000 147,50O«000 

1981 200,000,000 156,500,000 

1982 165*000,000. 150,240,000 

1983 170,000 »000 154,740,000 



Purpose : To id'^ntify qualified low-incooe, first generation college stu- 
dents or physic^'lly handicapped students who are enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment by institutions that are recipients of grants, and to provide 
supportive services for these , students who are pursuing programs of rjost* 
secondary education* 

El igibility : Funds go to Institutions of higher education to provide 
services to low-income, first*generat1on college stuoents or physical ly 
handicapped Students in need of academic support to successfully pursue a 
program of postsecondary education* At least two-thirds of the project 
participants must be pF^ysically handicapped or must be low^lncome individ- 
uals who are first-generation college students* The remaining participants 
Rnist be either physically handicapped, low-income individuals, or first- 
generation college students* Required low-income criteria for partici- 
pants are stated in application materials* 
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Award Criteria : Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new 
proposals on the basis of the selection criteria; plan of operation; 
qualKy of key personnel; budget and cost effectiveness; evaluation plan; 
adequacy of resources; need for a special services project; likelihood 
of success; institutional convnitment* 



Duration and Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statutory formula 
or matching requirements* Three-year continuation awards are made to 
successful applicants* 

Obligation and Grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports must 
be submitted on an annual basis in accordance with Education Department 
General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR)* 

n* RESPDHSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A* Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Departrntnt's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows: 

0 To issue noncompeting continuation grant awards to 640 Special Services 
projects during the first quarter of fiscal year 1983* 

0 To establish and administer a variety of cost-effective grant monitoring 
procedures (e,g*, site*visits, telephone monitoring, annual perfomance 
reports, audit reports, and individual evaluation plans) which will 
allow EC to assess both individual project performance over time In 
order to consider requests for grant renewals, and overal 1 program 
accomplishments* 

0 To develop and approve a new performance reporting form for the Special 
Services Program* 

0 To review existing Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program 
regulations and policies to determine if changes should be recontrnended 
and Implemented* 

8* Progress and Accomplishments 

0 639 noncompeting continuation grant awards were Issued during the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1983* 

0 Given the shortage of resources available to monitor over 600 grants, 
a variety of cost-effective grant moiiltoring procedures were implemented. 
These Included extensive telephone monitoring, reviews of annual Per- 
formance reports and other data, and on-site cross-program monitoring. 
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6* Progress and Accompli shmertts ; (continued) 



0 A new annual performance report form for the Special Services Program 
was developed and approved for use in reporting project performance 
for the ig82*93 project year* This form was developed In accordance 
with GAD recoimiendations on the data needed to assess the success of 
Special Services projects in meeting the program goals* 

0 The Special Services Program regulations were developed under the re* 
gulatlon reform policies and procedures and were published in final In 
1982* In addition^ the Department reviewed the Special Services re* 
gulatlons concerning services to "physically handicapped" and determined 
that diagnosed learning disabled students may be served under the 
:lef1nit1on of physical ly . isabled contained In the Special Services 
regulati ons* 

C* Costs* Benefits^ and Effectiveness 

Types of Benefits : Special Services Is a r scretlonary grant program that 
makes awards to" Institutions of higher education to provide remedial 
or bilingual educational teaching* guidance* and/or i counseling services 
for students with an educationally* culturally* or economically deprived 
background* or with a physical handicap or limited English-speaking ability* 
The program Is forward^funded and no matching funds are required by the 
grantee institutions* 

Program Scope : In FY 1983* 639 awards were made (continuation grants only) 
ror an average award of $g4*764* Projects served 150*000 participants 
at an average Federal cost per participant of $d04* Total program awards 
were $60»554*119* 

Program Effectiveness : The Systems Oevelopment Corporation has conducted an 
Impact evaluation of the Special Services for Olsadvantaged Students Pro- 
gram* The purpose of this study was to evaluate the Impact of the federally 
funded Special Services for Olsadvantaged Students (SSOS) program as it 
existed during the 1979*80 academic year in postsecon^'ary educational 
Institutions across the country* The bne*year report summarizes the SSOS 
program's short-term impact on freshman students who received special 
services from the program In that year* A follow-up survey* conducted 
In academic year 1982-^3* attempted to determine longer*term program impact 
on the same sample of swdents* many of whom were then in their senior 
year In their colleges and universities* Findings from the &asa-year 
report are summarized below (E*l): 

0 Students who received the full range of SSOS services were Z*Z^ times 
more likely to complete the freshman year than similar students who 
d1^ not receive sucii services. 

0 SSOS scurie'ics i^ceinowd and comoUtea lOre course Jtxizs zh^tx ii4 
siTiilar szjCBntt i4no ^id not Participate in tr^esa services. 
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C* Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 



0 SSDS students who had full-services had lower grade point averages in 
the first year than students who had more Ihnited services* However, 
it Is likely that this finding simply reflects the fact that students 
with poorer educational background and poorer entry skills tend to be 
given more services* 

0 Students receiving more financial aid are more likely to persist through 
their freshman year* and tend to attempt and complete more course units 
and to obtain higher grades, than comparable non participants In the 
program* 

0 Students having more affluent parents attempted and completed more 
course units and received higher grade point averages than SSDS students* 
However* student financial incentives (grants and tuition waivers) v^ere 
apparently highly effective In offsetting some of the negative effects 
of poverty backgrounds for some SSDS students* Such incentives were 
stronger predictors of course units attempted and completed, and of 
grade point averages* than the level of parental Income* at least within 
the income range found in this study* 

The follow-up study, conducted on students who would normally be in their 
fourth-year of college* reported the following (E*5): 

0 Almost 60 percent of the SSDS participants were still enrolled three 
years after the initial freshman survey* and over half were full-time 
students* 

0 In general* students with freshman-year participation profiles repre- 
senting moderate levels of services* e*g** a sin'jle type of academic 
service (tutoring* group Instruction* academic counseling) or a combi- 
nation of two types of services tended to show superior performance on 
three of the long-term outcome measures (time enrolled* and course 
units at^tempjted and completed)* compared with students who received no 
special services In their freshman year* However* only certain pairings 
of services and outcomes showed these relationships* and there was 
no clear evidence that one particular kind of service was superior 
to another* 

0 The freshman -year participation profiles representing the most intensive 
combinations of services showed no relationships with the long-term 
outcomes* or in certain cases* negative associations* One possible 
explanation is that the academic services were generally beneficial* 
but that the most intensive services ^j^ere targeted toward students 
with the greatest learning deficiencies and were unable to overcome 
those deficiencies* 

0 Non-academic special services (orientation, cultural services, assess- 
ment* and referral) received either during the freshman year or later, 
are associated witn more extended enrollment, greater numbers of course 
units attempted and completed* and higher grades achieved* 
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0 Academic special services received after the freshman year are associated 
with poorer long-term academic outcomes* 

The General Accounting Office has recently completed a study of the Special 
Services program* The purpose of the review was to assess EC*s admlnlstra-^ 
tion of program operations to determine If the grantee projects were meeting 
program and project goals* and to determine the progress of students in 
the program* This review covered the fiscal years 1978» ig79 and 1980* 
The review Is based on visits to eleven SSDS project (In six States) out 
of the 557 project grantees* 

GAO findings were In large part consistent with findings from earlier 
studies in reporting that ED needs better assurance that proyram goals and 
project objectives are being met* Specifically* GAO reported the following 
findings (E*3): 

0 Only three of the eleven projects visited had specific objectives 
to Increase retention and graduatlcn rates* 

0 In tnost cases* project objectives described the types of services 
to be provided and the number of students to receive the services* 
Other objectives were stated In broad* unmeasuiable terms* 

0 Assessments of local projects have r.ot been made to determine whether 
project objectives are being met* Site visits are Infrequent and too 
limited In scope* 

0 Local project reports to the SSDS program managers are not complete 
nor accu.dte; failure to obtain objectives Is not reported* 

As a resuU of these findings* the GAO made the following three recommend- 
ations: 

0 To better determine whether project objectives and program goals are 
being met* the Secretary should require project proposals to contain 
measurable objectives consistent with the program goal of Increasing 
retention and graduation rates* 

0 The Secretary should require project monitoring visits to detenaine 
whether projects are meeting proposed objectives. 

0 Tlie Secretary should require project annual performance reports to 
iilclude information on the academic performance of participating stu- 
dents, and the status of all proposal objectives whether accomplished 
or not. 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

A tnanagefnent-orienTed evaluation (E.4) of the Special Programs for Disad- 
vantaged Students has recently been completed. The major purpose of this 
study was to interview policymakers, legislators, and program participants 
to determine their perception of the program's goals, and if possible to 
Establish consensus on the program^s objectives. There was general agree- 
ment with the following program objectives: 

0 To increase project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary 
educational opportunities and financial aid availability. 

0 To increase the number of accurate applications from students for finan- 
cial assistance, and to increase the amount received by the project. 

0 To enhance the program participants* motivation to complete studies in 
a postsecondary institution. 

0 To increase persistence in and completion of appropriate postsecondary 
.programs for SSDS participants. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Administration proposed to reduce funding for the Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged and to target these funds on aid to the most disadvantaged, 
particularly minorities. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1 . Program files. Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department 
of Education, 1983. 

2. Evaluation of the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program , 
final report. System Deveiop<nent Corporation, Santa Monica, CA, 1981 . 

3. ''Report on the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program'*, 
November 12, 1982, U.S. General Accounting Office, Washington, D.C. 

4. "Evaluability Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students'*, American Institutes for rlesearch, ?alo Alto, CA, January 
1982. 

5. Follow-Up Evaluation of the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 
Program , draft final report. System Development Corporation, Santa 
Momca,, CA, 1983. 
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F* Other Supporting Data : 

The latest data available, FY 1981, show that 57 percent of the program 
participants were female and 43 percent were male. About 3^ percent of 
the participants were black and 40 percent of the participants were white, 
14 percent of Hispanic origin, 5 percent Asian, and 3 percent Native Ameri- 
can. Seven percent of the students were physically handicapped. 



IIK RgSPOMSg TO GEPA 417(b): 

A follow*up study to the 1981 evaluation of the SSOS program has been 
conducted. This evaluation assessed the longer-term Impact of the program 
on the same student sample, many of whom were in their fourth year of 
college. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James 0. Ormiston (202) 426-8960 

Program studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 

Motes 

K Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students. Funds are not appropriated separately 
for the five programs. 
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VETERANS' COST-OF-INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(CFOA No. 84.064) 

Highlights : 

0 The Administration proposes terminating these activities. 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended; Title IV, 
Section 420; 20 U.S.C. I070e-1. 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authori zation Appropriation 

1979 Indefinite $19,000,000 

1980 " 14,380,000 

1981 *' 6,019,Ono 

1982 I2,000,n00 4,800,000 

1983 12,00n,000 3,000,000 



Purpose : To encourage colleges and universities to serve the special 
needs of veterans, especially Vietnam-era and disadvantaged veterans* 

Eligibility ; Nationally or regionally accredited institutions of higher 
education* Proprietary institutions (1 *e* , organized for profit) and 
schools or departments of divinity are not eligible* 

Applicants must demonstrate and document either a 10 percent Increase in 
undergraduate veteran enrollment in the year of application over the pre- 
ceding academic year or that their veteran enrollment constitutes at least 
10 percent of total enrollment* Only veterans who are (i) enrolled at 
least ha If. time in eligible institutions of higher educat:on, and (2) 
recipients of benefits under Chapters 31 and 34 of Title 38, U*3*C* can be 
considered in the enrollment count* 

Applicant Requirements: Appl 1 cations, instructions, and assistance are 
provided by Veterans' Program Branch, Institutional Support Programs, Office 
of Postsecondary Education, Department of Education, Washington, 0*C* 20202* 
Apply to unit above using EO Form 424-269* This program Is subject to 
the provisions of OHB Circular No* A-llO* 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : This program provides fonnula grants 
to institutions of tiigher education based on the number of veterans enrolled 
receiving veteran's educational or vocational rehabilitation services with 
bonus payments for enrolled veterans who are educationally disadvantaged or 
disabled* There are no matching requirements* Current legislation limits 
institutions* total award to 575, Onn* The payment factor is proportionately 
reduced to meet the limits of the funds available* 
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Oblfgations of Grant Recfpfents : Annual fiscal and operational reports* 
Institutional audtts, usually annual ly» but not less frequently than once 
every 2 years, shall be made available to the Secretary of Education* 
Recipient is required to maintain standard record's* 

n* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A* Goals and Objectives 

0 Complete processing of all required reports (budgets, financial status 
and program performance reports)* 

0 Visit at least one.third of the institutions funded and provide techni* 
cal assistance as needed* 



6. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Applications for 1983»1984 funds were processed and awards made^o 833 
institutions of higher education* 

0 VCIP staff personnel participated In cross program monitoring activities 
and site visitations were conducted as scheduled* 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : The Veterans* Cost of Instruction (VCIP) program was 
created in 1972 * The peak year of veteran enrollment in postsecondapy 
education was 1976 when there were approximately 910,000 enrolled veterans 
wffo were eligible for services under VCIP* By l981> the number of eligible 
veterans had declined to 212,000, and projections Indicate that eligible 
enrollment is likely to fall below 200,000 In 1983* (E*l) 

Types of Benefits Provided ? Institutions receiving VCIP funds must ntaintain 
a Tull-tlme Ofnce or veterans' Affairs and provide counseling and tutorial 
services, outreach and recruitment programs, and special education programs 
' for veterans, wixh special emphasis on services for disabled or handicapped 
veterans, incarcerated veterans and educationally disadvantaged veterans. 

The VCIP program Is intended to provide improved and expanded ser/ices 
to veterans enrolled in institutions of higher education* 7ne Program 
is neither a contract nor a grant, it is an entitlement program* An. 
institution is entitled to a payment of S300 for each undergraduate 
veteran enrolled In the institution (Category 1} and to a bonus Payment 
of SlSi) for each enrolled veteran who has been the recipient of certain 
v*A* benefits designed to assist the educationally disadvantaged veteran 
(Category 11). 



EMC 
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C* Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued)^ — ^ ^. 

Program Effectiveness : No studies of program effectiveness have been con- 
ducted* 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

0 No funds were requested by the Administration for this program for due 
to the sharply declining number of Vietnam-era veterans* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above : 

K Program Files^ Office of Postsecondary Education^ U*S* Department of 
Education* 

F* Other Supporting Data : 

0 None available* 

III* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

0 No studies of this program are planned or In progress* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: James Rogers* (202) 245-2806 

Program Studies: Robert H* Berls, (202) 245-7884 
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FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 
(CFDA No. 84.116) 



Highlights : 

fund projects In FY 1982 focused on national science and technology ndeds, 
teacher education, and the economy. (IIS) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Title X of the Higher Education Act of 1965» as amended 
(20 O.S.C. 1135 - ,135a-3). 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 75,000,000 ■ $13,000,000 

1980 75»0Qr),0O0 . 13»600»000 

1981 20,000»Q00 13»500»000 

1982 13»5O0,0tJO lU52n,000 

1983 13»5Q0,000 n,7ir)»Q00 



Purpose : To provide assistance for Innovative programs which Improve 
access to and the quality of postsecondary Institutions* The eight broad 
purposes for which grants and cooperative agreements may be awarded are: 

1} Encourage the reform^ Innovation, and Improvement of postsecondary 
education anri provide equal educational opportunity for all; 

2} Create inscltatlons and programs that offer new paths to career and 
professlOMl training and new combinations of academic and experl* 
ential learning: 

3) Establish Institutions and programs based on z^t technology of communis 
Cations: 

4} Carry out changes In fnternal structure and operations designed to 
clarify Institutional priorities and purposes In postsecondary education* 
al Institutions; 

5; Design and Introduce cost-effective methods of instruction and operation; 

6) ktroouce Institutional reforms designed to expand indiv1d*jal opportun-^ 
ities for entering and re-antering institutions and Pursuing programs 
of study tailored to individual needs; 

7) Introduce refonns in graduate education In the structure of academic 
professions and in the recruitment and retention of faculties; 

3) Create lew institutions and programs for examining and awarding creden* 
tials to individuals, and introduce refoms in current institutional 
practices rsUcad to credentials. 
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Purpose (Continued) 

The Fund's major strategy is to solicit widely for exemplary, locally 
developed improvement proposals* Proposals are accepted from all forms of 
organizations and on alt topics and strategies applicable to postsecondary 
education (except basic research)* Various FtPSE grants competitions 
attract 20 to 4D proposals for each available award* This enables the 
grants to be made selectively to address the most widely felt problems and 
most broadly useful strategies* The applicant's ability to specify both 
the problem and strategy is meant to produce more locally useful proposals, 
a flexible Indicator of emerging problems and opportunities nationally, 
and a minimal Federal role in setting the education agenda* 

Types of Competitions : Small discretionary grants and contracts are award- 
ed competitively to a variety of postsecondary institutions and agencies 
(including two-and four-year colleges, State education agencies, community 
based organizations, and other Institutions concerned with education beyond 
high school)* Awards are made for the following programs: 

0 comprehensive Program - Under this program, over 95 percent of FIPSE's 
program funds support a variety of action-oriented /improvement projects* 
Projects span the full range of postsecondary issues, including improve- 
ment in the quality of education, integration of education and work, 
initiation of partnerships between schools and businesses, and delivery 
of appropriate educational services to a variety of learners* 

0 Hina Shaughnessy Scholars Program - Fiscal Year 1983 was the third year 
of this program* Jointly supported by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Department, these grants enable educational practitioners to analyze 
Important advances in postsecondary education and to make such advances 
known and available to a broader audience* 

0 Final Year Dissemination Grants - A small number of dissemination grants 
are supported for selected FIPSE projects in their final year so that 
they may disseminate information about their projects to other insti- 
tutions* 

Applicant Requirements : There is a two-stage proposal process for the 
Comprehensive Program* Preliminary proposals are submitted directly to 
the Fund* These five page documents state the problem to be addressed, 
provide a description of the proposed program. Indicate an evaluation 
format and list a budget* Successful preliminary appWcants are invited 
to submit final proposals* 

Proposals are reviewed by field readers, by the Fund's staff and its direct- 
or, by the 3oard of the Fund, and by appropriate Depart^tent officials* 
State postsecondary education commissions must be given an opportunity to 
comment on projects funded in their States* 
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Duration and Phaslw of Assistance : The Fund supports both single year 
multi-year projects; Grants are awarded on a 1-» 2-» and 3-year basis* 
with phasing of assistance as required* 

The inclusion of some institutional funds is one of the criteria used In 
evaluating proposals but no specific matching rate Is required by o^urrent 
legislation or regulation* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients- : The Fund requires periodic progress evalu* 
ation reports rrom grant recipients* as well as a final report upon termin. 
atlon of funding* 

Compliance with standard Education Department audit requirements 1s re- 
quired* Grant recipients are also expected to maintain standard financial 
records H, 

II* RESPOMSg TO GgPA (417[al 
A* Goals and Objectives 

In fiscal year ig83» the Fund began new projects through the Comprehensive 
Progra;?! and the Mina Shaughnessy Scholars Program* Neither program limits 
Its awards to specified Federal priorities* but both awarded grants con. 
gruent with Secretarial and Acfmini strati on priorities* 

8* Progress and Accocnplishments 

The Fund's field responsive grants competitions are meant to serve as an 
early warning device of emerging problems and opportunities* The table 
below shows five areas which have been growing In size for some years* 
and which have now become a major part of the Fund's portfolio of pro- 
jects* 

Grants by Selected Topic Area> Fiscal Year 1Q83 

Teacher Education 18 (9%) 

Science and Mathematics 22 (11%) 

educational Technology 35 (18*!) 

Education and the Econony 16 (3%) 

Graduate and Professional Education 21 (11'^) 
{but not teacher education) 

SOURCE: 

Eacn of c^ese ireas has been si^icWfl out beceuse is an ^ssye of ^rsMg 
concern among apolicanCS; tnis list is iJjszriiive rainer :,ian inc' jST /e 
of ali tne tnemes acdressei by granvees. 
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CostSy Benefits and Effectivftness 
Program Scope 

Since U w>s established in 1972, the Fund has supported over 1100 projects, 
(selected rrom over 25*000 proposals)* The Federal Government's portion of 
this effort totaled less than $124 million over the 11 years, for projects 
located in all States and most of the outlying areas* 

In FY 1983, 202 grants were awarded, including 75 new awards through the 
Comprehensive Program* 102 second and third year grants to projects begun 
through the C<^prehensive Programs of 19S1 and igS2t 13 Mina Shau9hnessy 
Scholars Awards* and 12 Final Year Dissemination srents* 

Of these grants, 62 percent went to individual institutions of tigher edu- 
cation, while the remaining 38 percent of the awards were received by 
consortia of institutions* State agencies , professional associations and 
other forms of organizations involved in postsecondary education* (See 
Table 1) ; 

The one area in which the Fund's portfolio has narrowed somewhat over the 
years is in the scope of topics* The extent of and reasons for this change 
are illustrated In Table 2: as the purchasino power of the Fund's budget 
has fallen* successive Acfminlstrations since the mid*70s have chosen to 
Tfaintain the breadth and number of grants* trading off against grant size* 
The result is fewer projects of the largest size involving topics such as 
support of major institutional realignments and major statewide e'Torts* 



Table 1 



FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DATA FY 1983 



lg83 



Comprehensive Program 
New awards 
Average award 
Total 



75 

64,267 
$4*820*000 



Non-competing contributions 

Average award 

Total 



100 
65*400 
$6*540*000 



Final Year Dissemination 
Number of grants 
Average award 
Total 



S 
$ 



12 
8,333 
100,000 



Mina Shaughnessy 
Nunoer of grants 
Average ^ward 
Total 



$ 
S 



13 

26,923 
350,000 



TOTAL 
SOURCE : 



$11,710,000 
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Table 2 



Funds for the Inprovement of Postsecondary £ducat1orc 
Changes In Amounts of Comprehensive Program Grants 

1973 1977 '(983 



Average Grant: $ 92*500 $ 72*500 $ 63*900 

Haximuffl Grant: 375*000 138*616 166*000 

X of Grants 5100*000+: 315 19S 8S 





1973 


1977 


1983 


220-380*000 


. , , lOX 






200-220*000 


... 55 






180-200*000 


. , , 35 , , , 


... 25 




150-180*000 


, , , 25 , , , 


, . , 15 , , , , 


. . ir. 


140-160.000 


. , , 65 , , , 


... 05 ... . 


. . 1% 


120-140.000 


, , , 35 , . , 


, , , % . . . . 


. . is 


100-120.000 


, , 65 , , , 


... 55 ... . 


. . 55 


80*100.000 


, , , 75 , , , 


... 155 ... . 


. . Z\% 


60* 80.000 


, , , 95 . . . 


... 225 ... . 


. . 265 


40- 60.000 


, . , 425 . 


. . . 235 . . , . 


. . 245 


20- 40.000 


. , , 85 . . . 


. . . 175 . . . . 


. . 165 


0- 20*000 


. , 25 , . 


... 45 ... . 


. . 45 


TOTAL: 


985* 


1015* 


995* 



Source: *Round1n9 errors 

Note: Figures are in nominal dollars and not adjusted for IrtfUtlon* 
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Table 3 

Distribution of Awards FY 1982 * FY l<i83 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(In Thousands of dollars) 



19A2 1983 

Actual Estimate ** 

Applications received: 2»790 2»940 

- # of Grants 

by 'institutional type: 

two,year public 17 l7 

two-year private 3 Z 

four-year public 79 68 

four-year private 42 43 
other (including consortia* and 

public and private organizations) 64 65 

Total 205 195 ** 

Historically Black Colleges 6 5 
Funds to: 

two-year public $ 1 »004 lOSO 

two-year private $ 115 141 

four-year public $ 4»222 4078 

four-year private % 2»034 2ZZ\ 

other % 4.419 3781 

Total * ^11.710 $11,301 ** 

Historically Black Colleges $255 ^306 

Average award to: 

two-year public S59 $64 

two-year private $52 $70 

four-year public W3 ^60 

four-year private S^8 S52 

other %69 158 

Total $58 $58 

Historically Slack Colleges S43 S'Jl 



♦Includes funds transferred from OOL In ^992 and funds granted to FtPSE 
by the Carnegie Corporation in 1982 and 198.'?. 
**A!; the :1jne this table '^as constructed 195 of an eventual 202 grants, 
and ^1I»301»000 of Sll»710»000 had been awarded. 

( r 

Source: S.l . 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Conttnued) 

Program Effectiveness : A Fund-commtssloned study has been completed 
recently which focused on the institutionalization and adoption of the 
Fund*s Comprehensive Grant Programs. This study was a partial replication 
and extension of a study of the Fund which was completed earlier (see 
prior Annual Evaluation Reports for the major findings of the earlier 
study). (Source E.2.) The current stuc(y used only two criteria: the 
current rate of project institutionalization, and the current extent to 
which Fund*supported projects Influence others. 

Specific results of the later stucty include: 

0 EiQhty-eight percent of the sampled projects continued to exist after 
their grants ended. This continuation rate is greater than the 78 
percent found in the previous evaluation. 

0 Eighty-eight percent of the projects that have been completed for 
at least two years still exist, and 82 percent have become in|ti- 
tutionalized (that is, they report that they will still provide 
at least the same level of service or activity) . This rate of 
institutionalization is much higher than the rate of 55 oercent 
found in the previous evaluat1o.i. 

0 Eighty-one percent of the existing projects report that they provide 
at least the same level of service or activity as they did when they 
were recipients of the Fund. Again, this compares favorably with 
earlier findings in which 73 percent of the continuing projects met 
this criterion. 

0 The rate of project institutionalization Is not affected by the absence 
of the original project director. 

0 The Fund's projects influence a large number of )ther people and 
organizations. Th*s, it is estimated that the Fund has received an 
additional return on Its investment of more than 200 percent. 

0 A reassessment of the data collected in the previous evaluation, 
in light of the more current research. Indicates that approximately 
10,000 persons or organizations were influenced by the rand's pro- 
jects between l973-ig79. 

0 Aboat 60 percent of the influenced parties were within th^ same 
region as the grantee, thus the cross- regional fertil izaiion of 
ideas was somewhat weak. 

0 The cross-fertilization of icJeas across Ins'icj'ional lypes Is even 
■;jeaker than it is across regions. 

0 ^roj^cts -v^er^ not sole %o expand lo cne exlen!: t.iat earlier proJec:s 
haa. 5f :iiosa crojecis stiil in exisiancs rOiiOwinc tne ana of --jnc 
saooor-, on'/ 31 [19 perc3n:) nave increased, vnereas over 'la-r' of 
orOj^cts sz'jdied previous!;' lad exOcndec. 
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0. Plans for Program Improvenient and Recoflnnendations for legislation 

No changes are contemplated^ except that appropriation language has been 
proposed which wtll require grant recipients to match a portion of the 
Federal funds they receive. The Administration believes that ihls strategy, 
recognising the benefits accruing to grantees, will also help to reduce 
Federal spending and require institutions to be fully committed to projects 
that they wish to undertake. 

E. Supporting Studies Cited in Section C Above 

1. Program F^^les^ Office of Postsecondary Education^ 1983. 

1. "Evaluation of the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education," 
Draft Final Report > Sol Pelavin Associates, Washington^ O.C.. ^83. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

See Table 1. No other data available. 



III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No additional studies are planned or are currently in progress. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Stephen C. Ehnnann^ (202) 246*8100 
Program studies: Robert H. 8erls, (202) 24S-7884 



Notes 



See FY 1982 Annual Evaluation Report for details of the results of 
earlier studies. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
STAFF ANO LEADERSHIP PERSONNEL 
(CFDA No. 84J03) 

Highlights : 

0 No funds >«ere requested for this program in the President's budget for 
this program. 



I. PROGRAH PROFILE 

Legislation : Sections 417A and 417F, Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act, as amended; 20 U.S.C* 1070d, 10701-ld. 

Funding Since ig79 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization ]J Appropriation y 

$200,000,000 $140,000,000 

igso 200,000,000 147,500,000 

igsi 200,000,000 isa.soo.ooo^ 

ig82 165,00(3,000 2/ 150,240,000 

ig83 170,000,000 154,740,000 



Purpose: To provide trai %ing for staff and leadership personnel who 
are employed in Special Services, Upward Sound,. Talent Search,, and 
Educational Opportunity Centers programs. Training for local project 
personnel is designed to improve their skills In leadership, management, 
academic Instruction and counseling. 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education, publ tc and non-profit 
private agencies and organizations are eligible for grants. Partici- 
pations may include leadership personnel , fulU and part-time staff, 
and individuals preparing for employment as staff o^ leadership per* 
sonnel in projects under the Special Programs. 

Applicant Requirements : Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate 
new proposals on t^te basis of the following selection criteria: plan 
of operation; quality of key personnel; budget and cost effectiveness; 
evaluation plan; adequacy of resources; need for a training project. 

Ouration and Phasing of Assistance : 7nis program has no statutory formula 
or matching requirements. One*year grants are forward^furded and must 
begin by Septeiiiber of the next year. 

Obligations of Gr ant Recipients : financial ^na perfornanc^ resorts msz 
oe stJOJ:n^t3^3 on annuai oasis. 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
Ah, Goals and Objectives 

Curing FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this progrc».i were as follows; 

0 Tc consult with regional and state professional associations that 
have persons with special knowledge with respect to training needs 
of the Special Programs. 

..0 To implement procedures and standards for evaluating the prior 
experience of previously funded Training Program applicants. 

0 To issue approximately 10 new Training Program grants during the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

0 To establ ish and administer grant moni toring procedures using a 
variety of techniques (i.e., s^'te<»v1sits, telephone monitoring, annual 
performance reports, and individual project evaluation plans) which 
will allow EO to assess both individual project performance in order 
to consider requests for grant renewals, as well as to assess overall 
Training Program accomplishments. 

0 To review existing Training Program regul ations and policies to 
determine if changes should be recommendt^d and implementedn. 

0 To publ ish funding priorities for the Training Program based on 
the Secretarial Goals for 1983. 

6. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 In order to implement the Secretarial Goals for 19fi3, the Application 
Notice of the Training Program contained a section entitled ''Funding 
Priorities for Fiscal Year 1983.'' This section detailed five Secre* 
tarlal priorities for FY 1983 Training Program grants. Those ap- 
plicants addressing any one of these priorities were given extra 
point consideration during the evaluation process. 

0 Publ ic comments on training needs for Special Programs staff and 
leadership personnel were sol icitcid at an open meeting held in 
Washington end through the NP9M on the Funding Priorities for fiscal 
year 1983, published in the Federal Register . 

0 Procedures and standards for assessing prior experience of previously 
fended Training Program applicants were develop'sd, and prior experience 
points were assigned to 11 eligible applicants. 

0 62 grants applications were received and processed. Twelve applicants 
we/e issued grant awards for progran year 1983-^^. 

0 A ^ar; 9ty of ^oni torif>g proceaurss j^ere l^nol '^nenced. T^ese \ nc^ ^Jded 
extensive teleohone monl torirrg, '*?vi^;ws of reports and otner aac^ , 
and five on-site visits. 
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B* Progress and AccompUshments (Continued) 

0 The Training Program regulations were developed under the regulation 
reform policies and procedures and were published in final form in 1982. 
As a result of recent grant competitions, ED is considering revising 
the Selection Criteria section of these regulations in order to better 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of a proposed training program. 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In FY ig83, as in FY ig82, $959*700 was awarded to insti- 
tutions. THTs amount funded 12 grants each averaging $79,975. Funding 
at this level will finance 150(1 participants at an average cost or^ S640 
per person. (E.l .) 

Types of Benefits Provided : The Training Program awards contracts to 
support the operation of short-term training institutes and in,$ervice 
training programs to improve the skills of staff and leadership per- 
sonnel . 

Program Effectiveness : No formal studies of this program have been 
conducted* However, a recently completed management oriented evaluation 
of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students, v^hila not assessing 
the Training Program per se, founo that many SPDS project personnel 
expressed a mUor need for more and better training In such diverse 
areas as: the most effective techniques for educating and motivating 
disidvantaged students: possible techftiques for augmenting Federal pro. 
ject budgets by obtaining private sector assistance; the "key elements** 
of successfully managing a project; and possible techniques for involving 
parents and community groups more effectively in implementing successful 
outreach efforts. (E.2.) 

0 . Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 
The Staff Training program was proposed for elimination. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Sfection C Above : 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983. 

2. Svaluability Assessment of the Special Programs for Olsadvanta^ed 
Stuaents , American Institutes for Resear:;n, Palo Alto, Caiifornia » 
January ig82. 

F. Other SuoPorting Data : 
Vone 
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III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James 0. Ormiston, (202) 426-8960 
Program studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 

No tes 

1 . Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students* Funds ^re not appropriated separately 
for these programs. 

2. Beginning In FY 19ft2 the Training Program became a discretionary 
grant program instead of a contract program. 
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INSTITUTIONAL AID PROGRAMS 
(CFDA No. 84.031) 

Hi 9h1ights : 

0 A recently completed study of 51 participating Institutions provides 
first in-depth knowl edge of successful institutions with HEA 111 
funded program activities. (See Section II. C) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

legislation : HEA of 1965, Title III, as amended by Public Law 89-329 and 
Pu&iic Law 96-374; U.S.C* 1051-1069c. 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 120,000,000 120,000,000 

1980 120,000,000 110,000,000 

1981 120,000,000 12Cf,000,000 

1982 129,600,0001/ 134,4l6,00Ci/ 

1983 129,600,0003/ 134,416^0002/ 



Purpose : Tc assist Institutions of higher education with limited f1nan- 
cial resources who serve significant percentages of low«1ncoine students 
to Improve their academic programs. Institutional management, fiscal 
stability, and student services with the ultimate objective of institu- 
tional self-sufficiency. 

Eligibility : Developing institutions for FY 1982 were defined in the 
legislation as institutions of higher education which: (1) provioe an 
educational progran which awards an A. A. or a B*A. degree; (2) are 
accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association, 
or making reasonable progress toward such accreditation; (3) have sat- 
isfied both of the above requirements during the five academic years 
preceding the academic year during which program assistance would be 
provided*-w1th the exception that the five-year stipulation may be waived 
by the Secretary for institutions which serve to increase the amount of 
higher education available to Indians, Spanish-speaking, rural, black or 
low-income students; (4) admit as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a high school providing secondary education 
or the recognizee equivalent of such a certificate; and (5) are puolic 
or non-profit. 



Applicant Requirements : The institutional aid program Is available only 
to those Institutions which serve significant percentages of low-income 
students and have limited financial resources. Each year, the Education 
Department publishes in the Federal Register a set of eligibility tables 
that the Institution must use to aetenrnne its eligibility. An insti- 
tution must meet or exceed a minimal score based on these tables to obtain 
eligibility. There are different tables for 2-year public, 2-year private, 
4^year public, 4-year private, graduate only*pri vate and graduate only- 
public institutions. There are 3 separate programs. Part A (Strength- 
ening Institutions), Part 6 (Special Needs) and Part C (Challenge Grant). 
There are. separate criteria for Part A and Part 6. Those eligible for 
Part A or Part 8 are automatically eligible under Part C. Graduate-only 
institutions may be eligible for Part C only. 

The Part A program uses 3 eligibility criteria; high average Pell awards 
per recipient, high percentage of Pell -recipients per full-time equivalent 
(FTE) enrollment, and low Educational and General Expenditures (E and G) 
per FTE. Once an institution is designated as eligible to apply, a 
proposal needs to be submitted and rated. If the proposal is highly 
rated, an institution may receive a one^year planning grant, a renewable 
grant not tc exceed 3 years or a non-renewable grant for 4 to 7 years 
in duration. Not less than 24% of the money must be reserved for 2-year 
schools. 

The Part 6 program uses three eligibility criteria, hic;h Pell and campus- 
based awards per award recipient, high percentage of campus^based and Pell 
recipients per ^TE, and low E and G per FTE. Once an institution is de- 
signated el igibl e, its proposal is rated. If the proposal is highly 
rated, an Institution may be eligible for a one^year planning grant or a 
nonrenewable grant not to exceed S years. The government will share 
cost from the third to fifth year of the grant at a declining rate t90S, 
R0%^ and 70%). Not less than 30 percent of the (t\oney is reservc*c for 
two-year schools. Fifty percent of the amount received by Historically 
Black colleges in lg79 or $27,035 inillion, is reserved for His':orical ly 
Slack Colleges. 

An institution may be eligible for both Part A and Part 8 but cannot be 
funded by both programs. 

For the Challenge Grant program, institutions establish eligibility under 
Part A or Part B or under special tables for graduate only institutions. 
Challenge Grants can be used for the same activit1<as as funded under Part 
A and Part B. An institution must match S0% of the funds in commitments 
from non-Federal sources. An institution may receive a Challenge Grant 
and a nonrenewable grant from Part A or Part S. Challenge Grants are 
nonrenewable. 

In addition, Congress anactsd the Challenge Trant ^^i^endmencs in lo*^3. This 
anenoment initiates a new endowment program under Part C. The ini:ial 
grants will oe awarded in rj 19M. It provides -or federal :i!acch^nG or 
institutionary raised endo^vment fjnds. 

duration ^nc ?^as1ng of rSaistanCe : 

Taole \ oui]irias z'nq 3'jration ^od ohasing o^" a$s1s:anc^ ^or iicn pan* 
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Part A 

phoning Grr : 

Renewable 

Nonrenewable 

P^rt e 

Planning Grant 
K^nrenewable 

Part C 



Maximum 
Nuinber 
of Years 

1 

3 

7 



Table 1 
Types of Awards 



Percent 
Institutional 
Cost Share 



0 
0 
0 



0,0,10,20 ,3q2/ 
50 



Renewable!/ 



Yes 
Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 

No 



1 . Renewable means may receive another Title III grant. Only one planning 
grant may be obtained. 

2. Cost share required In 3rd, 4th, and 5th year of grant. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Reports as requited by grant monitors. 
Records must be retained for 5 years after the end of the fiscal year the 
grants were awarded. 



II. RESPONSE 70 S£?A 4i7(a) 
A. Goal s and Objectives 

0 Fulfill the Oepartment's obligation to evaluate Education Oepartment 
programs by evaluating Title III. 

0 Provide technical assistance and review of on^going projects. 

0 Notify applicants by June 30 for Parts A and 8 of funding status. 

0 Maintain the Department's commttnent to Historically Slack colleges. 

3. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 A study completed of 51 participating Institutions. 

0 Visited only institutions In serious trouble since resources for site 
visii:s has iDesn limited in recent years. 

0 "^et at! lealsiac^d deadHnes. 

0 •'lade 36 ^v^arcs^ a xicni-icant nunjoer, :o Hiscoricail;/ Stack colleges. 
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C* Cost> Benefits and Effectiveness 
Type^ of Benefits : 

The r^tls III program was originally established to provide assistance to 
Historically Slack Colleges or other institutions with similar problerds* 
The Administrati on looks to this program as an important source of 
funding for Slack Colleges* 

The Strengthening Institutions Program (Part A) provides one.to-three year 
renewable grants and four*to*seven year non*renewab1e grants* At least: 25 
percent of the funds appropriated under this program must be used for 
non*renewab1e grants* A minimum of 24 percent of the funds must be awarded 
to two-year institutions* Funds may be used for planning or allo^fable 
faculty development* curriculum* special services or management Improvement 
activities* 

The Special Needs Program (Part B) provides non-renewable one.to-five year 
grants* Historically Black colleges and universities must receive no less 
than one-half of the funds which they received under Title III In fiscal 
year 1979* or $27*035*000* A minimum of 30 perceiU of the funds under 
this program must be awarded to community or two-year Institutions* Funds 
may be used for planning or allowable faculty development* curriculum* 
special services or management improvanent activities* 

The Challenge Grants Program (Part C) provides eligible institutions with 
a one-time grant for one<»to.five years on a 50-SO matching basis* Funds 
*may be used for the same activities as under Part A and B above* 

The Endowment Grant Program provides eligible institutions a government 
match of institutionally raised endowment funds* 

Program Scope : In FY 1982 Congress appropriated Sl34*4l6*0nn (includes a 
S10*0M supplemental) and directed the Department to move S300*000 from 
Part 3 to Part A to fund two colleges in Vermont* Carry-on authority of 
funds was granted to select ^^tore institutions that had high scores but 
were unable to receive a grant award because of lack of funds* 

In addition* Congress directed ED to hold a special competition for 
Historical ly Slack col leges in order to obi f gate all the fuods set,, 
aside for these institutions and to conduct a separate competition o^ 
$5*0M for institutions that had an enrollment of at least 4S15 Hispanic 
and Native American students* 

The 1982 obligations were made in phases* The initial obligations were 
made before passage of the supplemental appropriation of 'isaz and assumed 
a funding reduction as specified in that year's continu.^tion appropriation* 

Table 2 provides a detailecJ breakdown on the distribution of awards by 
Part for each rnajor minority group and by institutional type and control 
in FY 1982. Table 3 provides the distributions for FY 1983, but only by 
Part* 
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Table 2 

■ Fiscal Year 1982 Obligations 
fOOO) 

Fiscal Year 1982 A_ 8 C TOTAL 

Appropri ati on* $65 ,400 $64 ,800 $9 , 21 6 $1 34 ,41 6 

Obi i gati ons $64 ,589 $60 ,352 $7 ,896 $1 32 ,838 

New Projects .277 l86 45 508 

Cont i nuat i ons .10 0 0 
Historically 8Udc 

Projects 27 49 10 86 

Obligations $10,597 $26,605 54,220 $ 41 ,d22 

Native American or Asian 

(or Asian Pacific) 

Projects 8 8 0 16 

Obligations $ 1660 $ 2,227 n $ 3,887 

Hispanic** 

Projects 22 2 0 24 

Obligations $ 5,4l6 225 0 $ 5,641 

4-year private 

Projects 9j 70 22 185 

Obligations $21 ,271 $25,80(1 $2,402 $ 49,474 

4-year public 

Projects 48 33 10 91 

Obligations $14,979 $14^771 $1 ,779 $ 31 ,528 

2-year private 

Projects 14 12 6 32 

Obligations $ 2,528 S 2,598 $ 405 $ 5,531 

2-year public 

Projects 122 71 6 l99 

Obligations ^25,811 $17,184 $ 710 S 43,704 

Med. School 0 0 $2,600 $ 2,500 



Source: £.1 

•5 million sypplemental was added without ps^ard to the parts. 

**3 of tJiese institutions recsivea additional funds from !<353 far t.iei" 
initial jrant. 
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Table 3 
FY 1983 Authority 
(000) 



Descriptive Measures 1983 



Part A - Strengthening Program 
Planning grants 

Number of awards 11 

Average of award :t 25 

Federal cost S 275 

One-to-three year grants 

Number of awards 120 

New 31 

Continuations 89 

Average award S 133 

Federal cost $ Ifi^OOO 

Four-to-seven year grants 

Number of awards 14f> 
New 

Continuations I4f> 

Average award S 316 

Federal cost $ 46t133 

Pact B*-Specia1 Needs 

One-to-five ye^r grants 

Nurtber of awards 173 

New U 

Continuations 159 

Average award % 361 

Federal cost S 62t40B 

Part C 

Challenge rjrants: 

Number of awards 56 

Nevv 14 

Continuations 42 

Average award $ 171 

Federal cost % 9^600 

PROGRAM TOTAL: 

Number of awdras 506 

Total cost ?l3i,il6 



Source: 
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C* Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness ; Until recently there has never been a study of 
the Institutional Devel opaent program that was able to determi ne the 
impact of Title III funds on Institutional development at the activity 
level (Ke*» faculty development* curriculum Improvement* etc*)* Such a 
study was completed In 1983* It Is too long to detail specific actlvl-^ 
ties* but findings from the stu^y do provide great l^ir^lght as to the 
re^ ^nd potential scccess for the program as a whole* In Institutions 
making successful use of Title III funds* the President was personally 
Involved In the^project from the beginning* HEA III program rules and 
regulations were also strictly followed* Time was also given to allow 
for the development activity to bear fruit* There were few activities 
observed that could be certified as successful on the institution's 
terms or with regard to HEA HI program intent after only a year or two 
of development or that become operational and clear1> self* supporting 
in that time* The study aj^o indicated that the e1enien:s that 90 into 
making a successful program take some time to be effectively coordinated* 
This development process Is new to Title III institutions^ but not to 
other postsecondary education institutions* 

The basic anomaly in the prc^ram at this point* say the researchers* is 
that the Title HI activities generally have greater impact in the more 
advanced institutions* However* the less advanced institutions face the 
greater problems* The general observation Is that most institutions (if) 
the study) appear to have come a long way since ig6o and Title HI cer- 
tainly was one of the maJor contributing factors* However* Federal 
program managers need to become more sensitive to the sometimes lesr 
obvious needs of less developed institutions* In this re^jard* the study 
offers a number of suggestions* These will be outlined in two special 
workbooks* One for distribution to the participating institutions and 
the other to be made available to program managers* (E*2) 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The FY 1984 funding level was $134*416*000* Appropriation language was 
proposed to ensure funding for Historically Slack colleges at a level of 
not less than $45*741*000* an increase of $4*g21,000 above the 1983 revised 
estimate* In addition* $88*675*000 was available for all other Instftu* 
tions* 

£* Suooortlng ?tudies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1* Program Files* Office of Postsecondary Scucation, U.S* Oepart-nent of 
Education 

2. Oavis* Junius; Ironside* Roderick; ind Van Sant. Jerry, The Anatcfny 
of Institutional OevetccTienr for Higher £<jucation [nstituttons %ernnc 
Stucenti t'rom low [ncoine SaCAtrouncs* ^^esai^cn Triangig insiT^Jta, 
Octooer i983 ^ 
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F* Other Supporting Data : 
None 

III.. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Arr€valuation"Df'"5V (:vlerIII recipients' was recently completed. No 
new studies are plannea. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Wtlli<*m 8utts» (202) 245-2715 

Program studies: James Maxwell » (202) 245-7884 

Notes 

1. Includes a $10»000»000 supplemental 

2. -Includes-a $4»816 «000- supplemental from passage of the 1-983 sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

3+ The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 lowered the author* 
ization level to $129»600»000 while the suppleinental budget actions 
effectively raised the authorization for FY 1982 and FY 1983. 
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MINORITY INSTITUTIONS SCIENCE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
(CFOA No. 84.120) 

Highlights : 

0 A recent study of ten participating institutions indicated an Improve- 
ment 1n the quality of their science programs* (II-C) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 3(a)(1), National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
as enacted by Public Law 81*507, 64 Stat. 149 as amended, (42 (U.S.C. 
1862); Section 515(d) of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(20 U.SX. 1221e-16(2} note). 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $5,000,000 , $5,000,000 

1980 5,000,000 5,000,000 
ig81 5.000,000 5,000,000 

1982 5,000,000 4,800,000 

1983 5.000,000 4,800,000 



Purpose : To assist institutions in improving the quality of preparation of 
thair students for graduate work or careers In science, and access of 
undergraduate minority students to careers in the sciences, mathematics 
and engineering. To improve access for pre-coUege minority students in 
careers in science and engineering through community outreach programs 
conducted through eligible minority colleges and universities. To'improve 
the capability of minority institutions for self-assessnent, management, 
and evaluation of their science programs ^nd dissemination of their 
results. 

Eligibility : Private and public accredited 2- and 4-yedr institutions of 
higher education whose enrollments are predoriinantly ,(50 percent or more) 
American Indian; Alaskan Native; Black, not of Hispanic origin; Hispanic; 
Pacific Islander; or any combination of these or other disadvantaged 
ethnic minorities who are underrepresented in science and engineering* 
Proposals may also be submitted by fion-profft science-oriented organiza- 
tions, professional scientific societies, and all non-profit accredited 
colleges and universities whic^i will render a needed service to a group 
of MISIP-aiigible institutions or provide in-service training for project 
directors, scientists or engineers from eligible minority institutions* 

Aoolicant ?teouirements : Ins titjt ions must provide trre infomation ne- 
cassarv zo escaoiisn tneir ellciointy for participation in MISI?* Trie 
aaca on enrol Ifue'*; f'jrnii^ied zo tne Office for Civil R-'gnts to satisfy 
re^uirenenti for cne "Fall inrollinent and ComoJfance ^euu ; o: Insci- 
tjcicns of -^i^nar c^ucac'ion' are accepcable* ^'rocosais :iusc oe sijnec 
Dy cne orojec: air^ccor(3}, ine r^Iavanc oepartnanc '^ea<2(3), and &y an 
autnoruaa of •tcia) * "*ie Decar::!ient sj5gesc5 tnaC some :n5Ci fjtf onal 
concr'^Djc:on oe T'lclyciec as oar^: o: oroarac soocort* -iowev^*", oy ta^, 
uiie procrij;; nas no ~accn:n'; f^^cuirsfnencs* 
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Duration and Level of Assistance : The duration and maximum grant depends 
on which of the four grants the Institution receives. The Institutional 
and Cooperative grants, which have a maximuin duration of 3 years and a 
maximum award size of $300,000, are for comprehensive science education 
projects at a single institution or a consortium of institutions. The 
Design grants^ to provide science planning capability^ have a maximum 
duration of one year and award size of up to $20^000. The Special grants^ 
with a maximum duration of two yt^ars and maximum a^ard size of $150,000^ 
are available for improvement activities in science and engineering 
programs, development of pre-college enrichment activities or any other 
activities designed to address specific barriers to the entry of minor- 
ities Into science, mathematics, and technology fields. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : The program requi res i nterim reports 
from directors of projects having a duration of more than 1 year at the 
end of each academic year's activities. A substantive technical report 
is required upon completion of the project for all funded projects. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goa ■ a,Kl Object ives 

0 '.omptete processing of grant applications within 6 months of closing 
notice, 

0 Maintain Oepartmertt's commitment to Minority Institutions. 

0 Provide parti :<pant5 with technical assistance and conduct audi t 
revi ews . 

3* Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Grart processing was completed in a timely manner. 

0 Tjndirg wac requested for FY 1984. 

0 Inss^ffietent money was provided for site visits needed to make audit 
review's and provide technical assistance. 

C. Costs. 8enefit?>^ and Effectiveness 

Pr ogram Scope : Awards made in FY 82 and FY 83 were similar (Table 1). 
Most of the funds expended were for Institutional, Cooperative or Special 
grants totaling approximately $4.7 million or 98% of the total in ^ 
1983. The 14 Institutional and 2 Cooperative grants were the largest, 
averaging over $211,000 and 526^,000 respectively, while the 20 Special 
grants, averaged over $59,000 and the 3 Design grants over 318,000 for 
the same period. 
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C. Costs. SenefUs, and Effectiveness (continued) 



Table 1 



Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program 



Award Type 



Institutional 



Cooperative 



Design 



Special 



Maximum Size 
Maximwn Duration 
FY 82 Award dollars 
number 
average 
FY 83 Award dollars 
number 
average 



$ 300.000 
3 

$3,158.^00 
U 

$ 225.600 
$2,963,656 
U 

$ 211.690 



$300,000 
3 

S490.558 
2 

$245*279 
$527^232 
2 

$263,616 



$19,630 5 55.026 



$20,000 X 150.000 
1 2 



«9.260 $1,100,518 
2 20 



555.210 $1,188,392 
3 20 



$18,403 $ 59,420 



SOURCE: E.l 



Program Effectiveness : A program evaluation was conducted by Arthur o. 
Little Inc. In i 979 . It concluded that MISIP has b«n successful in 
assisting institutions develop capability enhancing activities In thesi* 
science programs. Also it stated that participating Institutions re- 
ported increases In the number of sponsored science research projects 
conducted by scitince faculty. (E.2) 

ESS Research" Associates visited ten participating institutions. They 
found that the MISIP effort has been of considerable value in If^provlng 
the quality of the science departments in most of the institutions. In 
particular, the program increased the number anc quality of faculty, 
increased the percentage of students majoring in science, and enhanced 
the research capabilities of those scUnce departments. However, the 
science education outcomes were not uniform. Instruction was improved 
when it Included acquisition of permanent laboratory equipment. Faculty 
retention is most likely to be enhanced by improving the institutions' 
programs as a whole rcther than in faculty development, which Is more 
likely to help the faculty member find another position?. CE.3) 

Staff analysis of the interim and final participant reports reveal thu 
over 70% of tlie grant-initiated activities have been institutionalized. 
In some cases institution^^ records were sufficient to assess the pro. 
gram, but the program should be better documented by the Institution so 
that the performance of tMs program can be assessed better. (E*l ) 

0. ^laas for Program Imoro'/sTient and ?^econ;me n <JaclQns for Legislation 

^>rogram priorities will focus joon uogradina the cuaMzy of instruction tn 
ma^nematlcs and science n linorlty fnstitucions anc sr^vialng access for 
*ninor1ty students to Pursue careers i^ science anc encines'^ing. 
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E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

1* Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

2. Arthur D. Little^ Inc.^ Evaluation of Minority Institutions Science 
Improvement Program, Prepared for the National Science Foundation (No. 
C-79691) February 1979* 

3* ESR Reseaxh Associates, The Minority Institution Science Improvement 
Program , Ten Case Study Assessments . January 5, 1983. 

F* Other Supporting Data : 

The purpose of this program Is to improve science, mathematics and tech* 
nology education at predominately minority institutions. As Table 2 
Indicates, 164 out of 260 eligible Institutions (63^) participated in 
the program through FY 1983* 

Table 2 

Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program (HISIP) 
Institutional Participation in HISIP, FY 1972-83 



Number Number of 

Predominant Number of Different Institutions 

Minority Group Eligible V Awards Receiving Awards t^/ 



Alaskan Native 4 2 1 

American Indian 25 20 15 b/ 

Slack 158 211 109 F/ 

Mexican American 15 12 8 

Puerto Rican 25 33 16 

Micronesian 2 3 1 

Combination 30 26 14 b/ 



TOTAL 260 a/ 309 164 b/ 



^/ Does not Include 34 Institutions whose eligibility/accreditation is 
uncertain or which are non-accredited. 

b/ Includes nine non-accrsdited Anerican Indian Institutions, and one 
" Hawaiian Institution not included In the c^jrrent eligibility pool 
count. 
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III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(t)) : 

No further studies are In progress or planned* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Argella Velez Rodrigupi:, (202) 426-9313 
Program itudtes: Jim Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 
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LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
(CFDA No. 84.097) 

Hi ghlights : 

0 No funds were requested for this program in the President's budget 
(II. D). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Higher Education Act of 19b5» as amended. Title IX» Part E 
20 IJ.S.C. n 34n-l 1 34p. 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $7,500,000 $2,000,000 

1980 7.500.000 4.000.000 

1981 I 5.000.000 / 3.000.000 

1982 1.000.000 960.000 

1983 1.000. 000 605.000 



Purpose : To establ Ish or expand programs in .iccredited law schools in 
order to provide clinical experience to students in the practice of law. 

Eligibilit y: Individual accredited law schools 2nd a ccubination or 
consortium of accredited law schools. 

Application Requirements : Instructions and forms detailing application 
procedures are mailed to ^V- accredited law schools. Proposals are sub- 
mitted tc the Department of Education for a national competition. They 
are reviewed by a panel of outside consultants 'who make recomnendatlons 
for funding to the Secretary. Panels are made up of faculty from law 
schools and attorneys in private practice. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are usually for one year and 
are forward funded. 

Obligations of Grant Recipient s: Each successful applicant is required 
to share at least 10 percent of the total cost of the clinical law pro^ 
9ram. Yearly raports on program activities are also required. Audits may 
be required. Therefore, records are to be available for five years. 

n. RESPOMS; TO ScPA ^I7(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

Hurlng FY 1983. the major aim has been to encourage ins::itutions to continue 
programs in the absence of federal fundin9. 
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6. Progress and Accomplishments : 

There is evidence that the program will continue 1n the absence of Federal 
support. For example, the Ford Foundation^sponsored Council on Legal 
Education for Professional Responsibility (CLEPR) has spent approximately 
$7 million over the past ten years to support approximately 100 clinical 
legal education programs. Information from the program files also Indicates 
that law schools are making a greater financial commlttnent to clinical 
education by Including clinics in their reguiar budgets and are pro. 
viding tenure-posKlons to clinical professors. They are iwarding academic 
credit to students who participate in clinics. (E.l) 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness . 

Students Served : OuHng academic year 1982-1983, it is estimated that 
aoout 1200 iaw students benefited from a supervised clinical experience 
supported by the 40 project grants. The great majority of these students 
gained legal experience in the preparation and trial of actual cases, 
including administrative cases and the settlement of suits outside the 
courtroom, by providing real services, under supervision, to actual clients. 

Types of Benefits Provided : Law School Clinical Experience program funds 
primari ly support expanded in-house supervision of students engaged in 
clinical experience. In addition, support allows institutions to develop 
and expand their curriculum in this area. 

Pr ogram ^ Scope : For academic year 1982-S3, ^960,000 was 5;;arded from 
TTscal "year I9fi2 funds to support clinical legal education programs at 
40 law schools. The average grant was about ^^^4,000. Academic year 
1983-B4 grant award amounts will be similar. (E.l) 

Program Effectiveness : Since the prognm was fi rst funded in FY 1 978 , 
109 ]aw schools have received S11.5 million in support for their clinical 
lethal education program. These grants have enabled law sciiools to; 

1. Develop new areas of clinical experience and incorporate them 1n law 
school curriculum. 

2. Increase the participation of Uw school faculty in the supervision 
of students in clinical legal education programs. 

3. Provide appropriate dnd improved supervision of students enrolled in 
cl inical programs. 

Increase the numoer of students participating In clinical Drograns. 

5. uTTorcve skills of -aw students in interviewiig witnesses, nves-T^ation 
and inai)^sis , counsel inc cl :e'^:3 , Teco^;iit:ng comc^oml ses , zri^z^ng 
GOCyments, aGvocating De^ore lega! dec:sionna<5rs» and train too 
orofsssiona! r^scor.sici ■ t :y . 

aosen^; faceril func'^ng. (HJ) 
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0. Plans for Program Improvenient and Reconirtiendations for Legislation : 

The need for c1in1ca1 legal education appears to have been adequately 
demonstrated as programs are being supported at most of the Nation's 
accredited lav^ schools, therefore the Administration plans to terminate 
this program. If the institutions continue to consi der the programs 
valuable* they will support the operations of the programs* possibly 
with support from the community or other private sector groups. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No Studies related to^this program are in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Alan Schiff, (202) 245-2347 

Program studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7384 
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LRGAL TRAININR FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
(CFDA NO. 84.136} 

Hi ghlights : 

0 No funds were requested for thij program 1n the President's budget for 
this program because 1t has obtained sufficient visibility to attract 
private funding. (It-D) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Leglslati on: Higher Education Act of ig65» as amended, 'Title IX, Part D; 
U.S.C. II 341 -1 1 34ni . 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorlzatlool / Appropri ation 

1979 • Indefinite $1,000,000 

1980 Indefinite UO0O,0nfl 

1981 $5,000,000 1,000,000 

1982 $1,OOD,000 960,000 

1983 1,000,000 1,000, ODO 



Purpose : To assi st persons from d1 sadvantaged backgrounds to undertake 
training In the legal profession. The program was originally funded and 
administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 

El idbility : Public and private agencies and organizations other than 
Institutions of higher education are eligible to apply for grants or con- 
tracts under this program. A noncompetitive project grant 1s awarded 
annually to th€^ Council on Legal Educational Opportunity (CLEO) to admin, 
ister the program. 

Applicant Requirements for Participants : Applications are submitted to the 
council on Legal Educat i on rJpportuni ty (CLEO) which conducts an initial 
screening of applicants . Applications deemed eligible are forwarded to 
regional panels of law school deans and educators who make the final select, 
ions . 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance. : otudents: Intansivs six-week training 
session m tne summer prior zo law scnool and annual stipends of SlnnO for 
the tnree years of law school. Annual grant awards are made to tne Council 
on Legal Educational Opportunity (CLcO) for discribution. 

Obligations o^ Participants : Participating law schools file annual reports 
to tne CLEo/ ^lo audits ar9 required. The reoorts ars maintained by CLEO. 

The law sciGOis 5re expected to ^osoro ^ore than tne costs of zne 

sufTimar Instityies ano prov;de tuitton scno! ar^nios , a$ -*ei^ as ot>ier fcrrrs 
of financial aid zo CLSO stjcents* It ^as been estt^atsd t.na: the arnuas 
?^ceral Suooort for CLiO generates as lucn as S3,ono,nOn casn an- *a''viC5s 
annually frO:n t^e law 3C?:ools, 
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lU RESPONSE TO GEPA »17(<*) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

During fiscal year 1983 the program objectives were: 

0 To redress the substantial underrepresentatlon of minority and economic* 
ally disadvantaged groups within the legal profession. 

0 To serve those persons who aspire ind are qualified to enter the legal 
profession but because of substantial economic deficiency and" marginal 
admissions credentials may be unable to gain admission to law school 
under prevailing standards. 

0 To provide these students with the opportunity for law school matricu- 
lation via the operation of summer institutes and the provision of 
annual fellowships. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

Support through this program has enabled the Council on Legal Education 
Opportunity, in concert with participating law schools, to: 

0 Conduct an active and aggressive effort to identify prospective law 
students In need of services provided by the program. 

0 Plan and conduct seven annual regional institutes across the country 
to provide Intensive pre-law training to students in the summer prior 
to their entrance Into law school. 

0 Insure that these six week summer institutes include an in^resldence, 
intensive study program in legal analysis and law development and empha- 
size abstract thinking, legal research and legal writing techniques. 

0 Evaluate each student at the end of the institute, in terms of his/her 
potential for successfully mastering the law school curriculum. 

0 Provide law school placement assistance for al 1 successful students. 

0 Provide $1,000 annual stipends to all students successfully completing 
the summer Institutes and enrolled in an ASA accredited law school. 

0 Maintain records concerning law school enrollment, bar performance, 
and employment data of Individuals ser/ed by the program. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In the 1932-33 ^cade;nic year, ?A7 new students were sup- 
ported m aodition to 31 ^ continuing students. In ig^3-^l^i, 22^ naw 
students will &e supported along witn 309 contiouing students, i^ltogetlier 
over 3,3^0 students have parniclpatsd in the CLEO progra^n at l4d law schools. 
Table ^ su:nmar1:es awards for 10^2 and '^^t3* 
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C* Cos ts, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Students Served : During academic year 1982-83 over 200 potential first- 
year taw students received six weeks of intensive pre-law training during 
tt)e sumar at seven law schools selected by CLEO to run these institutes* 
About 99 percent of these students completed the institutes and were ad* 
mitted to law schools* They joined over 300 other CLEO students In their 
i<cond or third year of legal study* 

Types of Benefits Provided : The CLEO program has two central components 
'of^dtrect servlcr-to-students- ln-addltlon-to -Its-services ^to the law schools* 
The two primary student components are summer Institutes for prospective 
law students and annual fellowships of $1,000 to those successful graduates 
of the summer Institutes attending law schools* Participating law schools 
also waive tuition and fees for these students* 

Program Effectiveness : In the past fourteen years, CLEO has assisted 
3,Z70 students from disadvantaged backgrounds ir gaining admission to 
law schools* As of February ig83, 1771 CLEO students have successfully 
completed law schools* A 197B survey of CLEO fellOws bar performance 
showed that 501 out of 678 fellows who responded out of the l,4lo who were 
sent ({uestionnaires (or 73,9 percent), passed their bar examination o.i their 
first or second attempts. This compares with the national bar performance 
rate of 74 percent during the same period* {E*3) 



Table 1 



Summary of Awards for CL£0 



1982 



I9'»3 



New Awards - 
Federal Dollars 
Number of Students 



S 210,000 
210 



^229, 000 
?29 



Continuations - 
Federal Dollars 
Number of Students 



S 340,000 
340 



5308 tOOO 
308 



Sunwner Institutes - 
Federal Dollars 
Number of Institutes 



S 210,000 
7 



5210,000 
7 



CLHO - Administrative Costs 



5 210,000 



S253,000 



Total 

Total Students Supporters 



5 9fiO,noo 



^1 .ono.ono 

•37 



Sourca: ^ J , 
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C* Costs» Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

An earlier study of the progra-n indicated that while CLEO fellows' mean 
admission test scores were considerably lower than the national average 
(422 compared to 552) » their academic standing reflects a surprisingly 
successful record of performance for the period of law school enrollment, 
dlghty-seven percent of those fellows surveyed were reported to be in good 
standing at the conclusion of the first year» 94.1 percent In the second 
year» and 99.6 percent in the third year* (E*3) 

0* Plans for Program Improvement^and .Recommendations for. Legislation 

During Its first two years of oper<jt1on» the program was funded solely from 
private sources* With Federal as'»istance, the program gained visibility and 
demcnstrated its effectiveness in training disadvantaged individuals for 
successful careers in the legal profession* Now recognized as effective* 
this program is likely to attract support from businesses and other 
organizations which have a direct interest In training or employing CLEO 
fellows* Therefore* the Administration proposes to termiftate this program* 

E. 5; <pporting Studies and Analyses 

I * Program Files* Office of Post secondary Education* U*S* Oepartment 
of Education* 1983 

2* U*3* Oepartment of Education *'A Report on Specific Fede.ally Funded 
Graduate Education Programs 1978 to 1980" (The Secretary's Report to 
Congress on Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as amended) 
January 1981. 

3* Council of Legal Education Opportunity* Unpublishe'' data on CLEO 
Fellows academic and bar performance data: 1S78* 

4* Applied Management Sciences* '*A Study of the Specific Federally Funded 
Graduate Education Programs*" February 1978* 

F* Other Supporting Data 



Table 2 



Racial Composition of CLEO Participants in 
Academic Year 1981-82 and 1982-83 Zj (E*3) 



Number 



Percent Total 



1981-82 



1982-83 



1981-32 1982-83 



Slack 

Hispanic Americans 

Asian Americans 

American Indians 

Caucasians 

Others 

TOTAL 



301 
199 
19 

3 
13 
20 
550 



326 
1SS 

18 
% 

IS 




54. 7 
36.1 
2.5 




61.4 
29.3 
3.4 
1.5 
2*3 
1.1 



53T 2/ 
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lil. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4l7ffa) 

F(o studies related to tti1s program are in progress* 
Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: Louis Venuto (202) 245-2347 
Program studies: Robert H* Berls (202) 245-7884 
^Wo t es 

K Until FY 1982» ''Such sums as may be necessary** were authorized fo 
appropriation* 

2* Of the total CLEO students in l982-fi3, 283 or 53 percent were women 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY 
(CFDA No. 84.094) 

Highlights : 

0 Because of the availability of non-Federal sources of financial support, 
no funds wer3 requested for this program. (II. D) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 



Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IX, Part 8; 
20 U.S. C. il 34d-l 1 34g. 



Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



Authori zation 

1/ 
T/ 

60,1300,000 2/ 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 



Appropriation 

1/ 
1/ 

$12,000,000 
10,560,000 
11,920,000 



Purpose : To assist in making available the benefits of post-baccalaureate 
education to graduate and professional students who demonstrate fina*'cial 
need. Fellowships may be awarded to support students in the following 
categories: (1) Graduate and Professional Opportunity Fellowships, award- 
ed to individuals from groups who are underrepresented in graduate or 
professional study; (2) Publ ic Service Education Fellowships, awarded 
to individuals who plan to begin or continue a career in public service; 
and (3) Mining Fellowships, awarded to individuals who plan to study 
domestic mining and mineral fuel conservation. 

El igibility: Any institution of higher education wi th a graduate or 
professional prograr: 1 eading to an advanced or professional degree. 



plicant Requirements : Awards are 
ins!tit(utions of higher educat 
tEducal()on, j|)structions and 

w4i ^^^^^^ ff'^ ®^ jf^^lJ ® ^" 
m^fcnce <yf clos^g ^^mSI^i^^^ 
outside the Rovernm€H|;,,^ya^ 
ommend funding to thfeA^fcreta 





. janrjually on a competitive 
i//fPP^y directly to the 
n«rmng application 
inSS' fo/lowing publicat^di o 
fegis^er. Panels of qitperts 
titutional applicatiojls and 
es/the final decision^. 

/ 
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Duration and! Phasing of Assistance : Allocations of fellowships are made 
to st'ccessrul applicant institutions that, in turn, award the fellowships 
to qualified students. Grants to institutions are awarded for one year 
only. Renewals or extensions depend upon evidence of progress during 
the preceding year. In accordance with the statutory requirement, no 
grants may be made of less than $75,000 to any institution. The minimum 
award, however, does not ^Pply where the grant is made to support contin^ 
uation fellowships only. This requirement was waived completely In the 
FYs 1981, 1983, and ]983 appropriations language. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : All records must be retained vor a 
period of 5 years from the termination of the award. 

II. RESPONSE TO GcPA 417(a) 

A. Goal s and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with ^^spect to each 
of these programs were: 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

0 To provide access to graduate and professional education for 101 5 
qualified minorities and women, who otherwise might be unable to 
obtairr graduate level education; 

0 To meet nationa I employment needs for well trained individuals, 
particularly minorities and women, in career fields of high national 



0 To provide incentives to institutions of higher education to recruit 
500 new students, maintain 700 continuation students, and graduate 
300 minority and wonen students in high quality professional and 
academic programs. 

Public Service Fellowships 

0 To provide access to graduate education in the public service areas 
for 230, c*/al ified minorities and wojnen who otherwise might be unable 
to obtaiff^^r^^ate level education; 

0 To iflcrigaseivHe representation of minorities ani women at t?)e hfghesr 



priority; 




Mifilna r^llowsniDS 



0 



*:o ^''jnas .vera aoorocr^ ic^c , i 



0 coat a and oc;a 
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8* Progress and Accomplishments 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

0 .rantees recruited minority students and women to fill the fellowships 
in the fields of study selected during the peer review process. 

0 Over 50 percent of fellowships are awarded in the Physics! Sciences, 
Engineering, and Life Sciences. 

Public Service Fellowships 

0 The program has -strengthened the relationship between academic theory 
and actual practice by encouraging a provision for practical exper- 
iences and internships in public administration positions as an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum for HPA programs. 

0 It has strengthened academic and community ties, through its encourage- 
ment to colleges and universities ta form cooperative arrangements 
with state and local governments. 

0 The program has provided support to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities by awarding over $154,000 in fell owships under the 
FY 1983 competition* 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served : Eligible college graduates apply for fellowship? directs 
ly to Institutions that have received grants* The student must neet all 
the institutional eligibility requirement:; fo^ admission into one of 
the approved graduate or professional programs for which the institution 
awards fellowships* In FY 1983, fellowship stipends v^ere awarded based 
on financial need up to a maximuni of <;4,500 per 12-fnonth period* An 
instit Jtional allowance of $3,900 per year is prov ded for each fellow 
enrolled in the program* Fellows must be fulUtime students and ordinar- 
ily cannot have the fellowships renewed beyon*^ a 36-month time period* 

Program Scope : 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

From fiscal year 1983 funds, 128 grants totaling almost $10,000,000 were 
made to colleges and universities to support 70^ students in their second 
or third year of fjlUtime graduate or professional study, and to support 
another 500 ne-w st-jdents beginning their first vesr of st\i6y during 
1983-3^. It is projected that the fellows will study in acaderiiic and 
professional areas in rqughly t'^e same prooorlions as they have prsviously 
(See Program Effectiveness)* 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 
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1982-83 
S of Total 



Physical Science 
Engineering 
Life Science 
Social Science 
Psychol ogy 
Humanities 
Professions: 



18.1 
17.8 
16.3 
16.2 
6.3 
1.4 



Law 

Business 
Educate' On 



IS. 8 
$.6 
l.S 



Public Service Fellowships 

• 

Froifi fiscal year 1983 funds, 52 grants totaling almost ^1,9?0,000 have 
been made to colleges and universities to support 106 stud^'^ts In their 
second year of fulKtlme graduate study and to support another 1^9 .lew 
studefits beginning their first year of study during l9eC-84 in the field 
of public administration or closely related reas. Fettows supported 
under the program are restricted to study in the field of Public Admin- 
istration or closely related areas such as Urban Affairs, Public Policy 
Analysis, Int^irnational Affairs, Environmental /Mat itra^ Resources Admin-, 
istration, etc. 

Program cffe^ctivene ss; 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

Final reports received during the fall of 1982 indicate that So students 
were awarded pf»\Ds., 174 students masters degress, and 66 stucents 
received the first professional degree In law. These degrees were earned 
in the following areas; 



?h.Ds. 



Masters 



Life Science 
Physical Scienca 
Engineerlng/Como. k. 
Social Science 
Sducacion 
Suslnetss AaiDio. 



20 
13 
9 
S 

s 



19 
3fi 

sa 

18 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Institutional projections indicate that another 83 students wi 11 be 
awarded the Ph.D. during the spring and summer of 1983. (E.l) 

Public Service Fellowships 

Based on Project Oi rectors' annual performance reports, in 1982 ar^ 
estimated 109 Public Service fellows received masters degrees in public 
administration or closely related fields. Institutional projections 
indicate that another 150 will be awarded a masters during 1983. (E.l) 
Detailed information on program participants by race and se3( are pro- 
vided under Section F below. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

No funds are requested for the Graduate and Professional Opportunities 
Fellowships program. Currently, there are a wide variety of non-Federa! 
sources of financial support available for minorities and women pursuing 
graduate study , especial ly in engineering and science. These Include 
support from postsecondary Institutions, foundations, and other private 
sources. Federal financial assistance is available to graduate students 
through the Work Study program and the National Di rect Student Loan 
program. In addl tion, through the Guaranteed Student Loan program's 
Auxi 1 lary Loan Assistance, graduate students will be eligible for loans 
of up to $8,000 annually. 

Additionally th3re is no need for Federal encouragement of graduate 
study in the public service field. Many institutions currently offer 
high level, high quality graduate programs in public administration. 
Furthermore, there Is now a substantial supply of qualified persons to 
fill public service jobs. The number of master's degrees awarded In 
public service fields increased by 141.5 ^^ercent between academic years 
1970-71 and 1978-79, and doctoral degrees awardec in these fields in- 
creased by 106<7 percent during the same time period. Graduate students 
in publ 1c j^'^rvice fields are eligible to receive Federal financial 
assistance through the Work-Study grMrara^nd the National Direct Student 
Loan program. Under the Guaraft^Sf S^Hident Loan program's Auxilicsry 
Loan Assistance, graduate studertjP^flTjj* be eligible for loans of up to 
S8,000 per year to support thtiin;$^a^on. 

E. S upporting Studies and Analysis Qrted in Section C : 

/ ' 

1, Program files. Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Oepartment of 
Education ■ * 

2. "Evaluablllty Assessnent oV^che Graduate Professional Qocortunities s! 
r^rografn,'* cne Anerican Insticutas for Sesearcn, Palo Alto, CA, July 
T9st ' 
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F. Other Supporting Data: 



Program participation bv sex and race follow for each program: 
Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program 

Based on five years of program experience, it is expected that the compo- 
si^'ion of 1983 fellows by sex and race will be similar to the fiscal 
year 1982 totals: 





% of Tf^tal 


Ni'.(iber 


Blacks 


54.1 


553 


Hispanlcs 


19.2 


195 


Asian Americans 


5.4 


55 


Native ^ericans 


3.0 


31 


Majority 'Aomn 


;s.3 


187 


m.ti 


1022 



Women overall, Vtowever, comprised more*than 50 percent of the 1022 fellows 
suppoited at 115 institutions during academic year 1982-83. 

Public Service Fellowships 

The composition of tne studerts participating in the program has changed 
from predominantly whits male to predominantly wo^nen and minority maies 
(79%). It is expected that the cwnpositlon of thesn fellows by sex and 
race will show a gradual increase 1n the number of minority participants. 
The FY 19fl2 percentages are as follows: 

ETHNICITY % OF TOTAL 

White fiif> 
"lale Z\% 
Fetnale ^3% 

Slack 29% 
Male 12!i 
FemaU l7!i 

Hispanic 5% 
Male ^jr, 
ramale ?5 

Asia.. -American 5% 
Male 0 
FemaU i*l 

Native ,ij:;er;can 
*^a5^ 

"ernale ^ 



Icon 
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III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this pioyram are being condtxted or planir 
Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: Louis Venuto (202) 245-2347 
Program studies: Kooert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 



Not es 

1. The Education Amendments (P.L. 96-374) of 1980 provided for a new 
Part 8 of Title IX oi* HEA of 1965. The new Part 8 voids and re- 
places the oTd^ Part S (Graduate/Professional ' Education Opportunities 
Program), Tart C (Public Service Fellowships), and Part !) (Ooi:;estic 
Mining and Mineral and Mineral Fuel Conservation Fel lowships) and 
constitutes a new Part 6 in which the separate authorities were 
Combined into one authority. For information on each program prior 
to FY 1981 see the EO Annual Evaluation Report for FY 1981. 

2. It should bft noted that under the consolidated Part B, Section (e), 
it IS required that at least as much money be spent each year on 
Public Service Fellowships, "ining Fellowships and G*POP fellowships 
as was spent in FY 1979 for each of these categories. 
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FULBRIGHT-HAYS TRAINING GRANTS PROGRAM 
(CFDA Nos. 84.019, 84.020, 84.021 , 84.022} 

Highl ights ! 

0 No funds were requested for this program. (IND) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

legislation : Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Ful- 
brIght-Hays Act), Section 102(b)(6); Public Law 87*256, 22 U.S.C. 2452 
(b)(6) and Agricultural Trade Developoent and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. Sections 104(b)(2) and (3) Public Law 83*480; 7 U.S.C. 1691. 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authori zatlon Appropriation 

^ 1979 y $3,000,000 

1980 3,000,000 

1981 6,200,000 

1982 4,800,000 

1983 5,000,000 



Pur pQ s e T This program has four parts; Faculty Research Abroad, Foreign 
turrTculuin Consultants, Groijp Projects Abroad, Doctoral Dissertation Re* 
saarch Abroad. 

(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

To he*p universities and colleges strengthen their prograins of " inter- 
national studies through selected opportunities for research and study 
abroad i foreign language and area studies; to enable key faculty members 
to keep Current in their specialties; to facilitate the updating of curri* 
culum; and to help improve teaching methods and materials. 

(2) Foreign Curriculum Consultants: 

To benefit American education at al| levels by helping institutions bring 
specialists from ctner countries to ihe United Statas to assist in planning 
and develooing curricula ii modern fore-gn language ana area scudies. 

(3) Group Projects Abroad: 

To netp eauCdtional institutions inorove their programs :n ^tOdern for'ji^n 
Idficucces ina ar^a s. 

Doctora- OUse'-:i::on: 

To srov:^e ;p?ortJr*iti*, s :Zr ^rai^jats stjcsits "O ^s^cace 'jH*::;::* 
i: ss^rtit t on ^^searcn 30 road ;n ttCGar^ -or* i ' :ua;o cr^' ;rea s^^a: * 
Tnis ^''O*'';:^ ^ss'jna'j to 2?t^\Z2 ''^iearcr, <n3',^Iicca i^c cs:;a2''ity 
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Eligibility : 

(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

Applicant Eligibility; Accredited American colleges or universities that 
offer Instruction in foreign languages and area studies. 

Beneficiary Eligibility: Candidates for faculty research awards must be 
U.S. citizens or nationals, with whom institutions have long-time employ- 
ment relationships (visiting faculty members are ineligible) or educators 
experienced 1,1 foreign language and area studies. Candidates must have 
engaged in at least half-time teaching or research relevant to area of 
specialization Tluring the twu years preceding the date of the award; 
possess adequate skills in the language of the country or in a language 
germane to the project or region where the project would be undertaken. 

(2) Foreign Curric*jiu;r Consultants: 

American institutions eligible to apply for Foreign Curriculum Consultant 
grancs are: State departments of education; local public school systems; 
institutions of higher education accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association, private nonprofit educational organiza- 
tions, or a consortium of these institutions. 

(3) Group Projects Abroad: 

Applicant Eligibility; Accredited universities; 4-year colleges; community 
and junior coUeges; State departments of education; private nonprofit 
educational organizacions ; consortiums of institutions. 

Benoficiary Eligibility: Individuals participating in Group Projects must 
be (1 ) U.S. citi zens or national s ; and (2) faculty members in foreign 
language or area studies, experienced educators 'Responsible for conducting, 
planning, or supervising programs in foreign language or area studies at 
the elementary, secondary, or junior college levels, or graduate students 
or upperclassmen who plan teaching careers in foreign language, area stud- 
ies, or world affairs. ^ . 



A candidate for a Dissertation Research Fellowship must be a citizen or 
national or permanent resident of fthe United States; plan to teach in a 
U.S. instit'jtion of higher education ; be enrolled in an eligible U.S. 
institution and have been admi tted to candidacy for a docto'^al degree 
in foreign language or area stjdies; provide evidence of adequate foreign 
language skills to carry out effectively the proposed research. If appli- 
cant plans to conduct research in the TJ.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czecnoslovaki a , 
^>olan<J, Hungary, Ronania, Vugoslavid, or the fir^riTjan Democratic Repyolic, 
he or she oiust have arplied to the Internaticnal ^esearc^^ 5nd Exc^iange 
Soard (IS£X), 655 ^^ird Avenue, New York, ]nni7. If applicant plans to 
conduct research in the People's Republic of China, it is recojrnendea that 
he or 3ne aiSO apply :o tne Coan.ttee on Scholarly Co^unicatiOn wi-rn t: »e 
People's ^eouolic of China, Vationa) Acader;cy of Sciences, ^T^! ConstrtJtion 
Avenue, Vfashinctcn, nc ?0^1?. 



(i) Doctoral Dissertation Research Ab 
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(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

Eligible institutions are responsible for <(Ccepting, screening, and for, 
warding to the Research Branch, Division of Advanced Training and Research 
International Education Programs, those individual applications which meet 
the instit»ition*s technical and academic criteria. Ca» lidates for faculty 
research awards apply directly to their employing institutions. 

Faculty members may address requests fc" genciral information to the Research 
Branch) Division of Advanced Training .id Research, but obtain application 
forms from the appropriate office at their employing institutions. Appli- 
cations are submitted directly to the institution, not to the Division. 

The faculty member fiiust present a Jetailed description of the proposed 
project; present a statement frcm tJie einploying institution describing how 
the project will contribute to an ir3titut1«n's plens for developing pro* 
grains in foreign language and ^rea studies. If the appMcant plans to 
work in the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Kunijary, Romania, 
Yugoslavia or the German democratic Republic, he or she mu^t have appliei 
to the international Research and Exchange Board (IREX), 655 Third Ave., 
Hew York, i^Y 10017. If the applicant plans to conduct research in the 
People's Republic of China, it is recommended that he or she also apply to 
the Committee on Schc?Iarly Communications with the People's Republic of 
China, National Acadet^y of Sciences, 21C1 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 20413. 

The Division of Advanced Traininr, and Research makes the initidl selection 
and recommendation of awafi recipients with the advice of a panel of special, 
ists in foreign language, area stadios, and world affairs, and coiwuents by 
U.S. embassies" and bi national coa^iiissions in the proposed countries of 
research. The selections are subject to reviev^ and final approval by the 
Soard of Foreign Scholarships. 

(2) Foreign Curi^iculum Consultants: 

The OffiCt of Postsecondary Edication publicizes details and grant avail, 
abilities tnd receives proposals frcm American educational institctions. 
Assisted by a pane] of exper:s from the academic comufjstyt the Office of 
Pcstsecondarv Education makes prsi^'minary recommendations the Secretary. 
All recommerded- proposals are reviewed and approved byfthe prestdentially 
aopointed Boara of Foreign Scnolarships. Proposals a'^Voved at this stage 
are forwarcted to appropriate U.S. diplomatic missions, abroau to recruit 
can<jid*ates. The Sr^ard of Foreign Scholarships reviews and approves tne 
resulting slate of candidat.^^s. "scst institutions select the recioisnt. 
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(3) Group Projects Abroad: 

An institution or organization interested in the program plans and proposes 
a group project that wo^ld significantly improve its program in foreign 
language and area studies. Specific guidelines for prep:iiration of proposals 
as published in the Federal Register and subsequent submission are available 
upon request from International Education Programs. The institution or 
organization must give assurance that the indivi^luals it nominates to 
undertake the projects are appropriately qualified. 

With the advice of a panel of academic consul tant:^ and an assessment of 
the feasibility and suitability of ^;ach proposal by U.S. embassies and 
binational commissi ons in the proposed countries of study, tho Inter- 
national Educati on Programs evaluates the proposals and makes initial 
selections and recoimnendations of grant recipients. The selections are 
subject to review and final apn-^oval by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(4) Doctoral dissertation Research Abroad: 

The oraduate dean of a col 1 eye or university or his representative is 
responsible for accepting, screening, and forwardirig to the Research Branch, 
Division of Advanced Training and Research, International Education pro- 
grams. Office of Postsecondary Education those individual applications which 
meet the institution's technical and acadenic criteria. Candidates for 
dissertation research fellowships apply directly to the Institutions at 
which they are enrolled in a Ph.D. program, not to the Department of Educa^ 
tion. 

Institutions request application materials from t>ie Research Branch, Divi- 
sion of Advanced Training and Research. Students should address requests 
for application forms to the office of the graduate dean at the graduate 
schools at v/hich they are enrolled in a Pn.D. program. 

The candidate must present a feasible resea^^ch project. 

The Research Branch, Division of Advanced Training and Research, Office of 
Postsecondary Education makes initial selections and recommendations of 
av/ard recipients with the advice of a panel of specialists in foreign 
language and area studies and i^^ir^ents by U.S. embassies and binational 
cornmissions in the proposed cou1fit/ies of research. Selections are subject 
to review and final approval j by the Board of Foreign Scholars hi t)s. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 

(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

Project grants are ror thi"e^i to twelve rnonths. 

{2) foreign Curricul^jm Consu]t*nts 

Length of assistance is aicnt lo can 'TiontDS* ^lynenzs ar? ^la^le *:o ^ost 
institutions ac vhe :^eginfiTng or tne faU tern. 
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(3} Group Projects Abroad: 

Assistance is cetemined by the duration of the project, ranging from six 
weeks to twelve months. 

(4} Doctoral Dissertation Research Aborad: 

Awards are made for at least six but not more than twelve months. 



Obligations of Grant Recipients 

Award recipients must file terminal reporcs. Doctoral Dissertation Research 
Abroad grantees must also file interisn reports. Fiscal records of institu- 
tions are subject to audit at any time within five years after close of 
the fiscal year in ^hich expenditures are made or until the resolution of 
any outstanding audit questions. 



H. RESPONSE TD GEPA 417( a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The goal and objectives for FY 1383 were to award project grants and fellow- 
ships within the prescribed schedule. 

B. Progress c.nd Accomplishments 

(1) FoHowing a national competition including domestic peer review snd 
overseas host country approval , awards were nade to institutions for 
individual Faculty Research Fellowships. 

(2) Seventeen applications, representing 15 states and rjerto Rico, for 
the Foreign Curriculum Consultants program vere received. All applications 
were reviewed by a panel of external academic experts, oy ED staff, and 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(3) S^v^nty-^two applications were received from 29 states for Group Pro- 
jects Abroad. AU applications wer^* reviewed by a panel of experts, ED 
staff and by the 3oard of Foreign Scholarships. 

(4) Following a national competition for Doctoral Dissertation Sesesrc.^ 
Abroad rellowsfiips, inci jding domestic peer review and overseas -lOSt country 
approval, awards wer* made for individual research 'eUows.'iips. 
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C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 
Types of Benefits : 

The Faculty Research Abroad Program provides opportunities for raculty 
specializing in dncommonly taught modern foreign languages and area studies 
and teacMng at institutions of higher education in the United States to 
conduct research overseas for the purpose of improving their skills and 
devel-iping curricula. 

The Foreign Curriculum Consultants Progrti:n enables el igible U.S. insti- 
tutions to bring specialists from other countries to the United States for 
an academic year to assist in planning and developing curricula in modern 
foreign languages and area studies. 

The Group Projects Abroad Program provides grants to U.S. educational 
institutions and organizations for training, research^ advanced foreign 
language training, curriculum development, and preparation or acquisition 
of instructional materials in international and intercuUural studies by 
groups of individuals engaged in a common endeavor. Special Bi-lateral 
Projects provide U.S. educators with short-term training seminars abroad 
on foreign languages and world area studies with a view toward sharing 
this experience with students, colleagues and others after returning to 
the United States; to support bi-Iateral education projects between the 
U.S. and countries abroad between USED and selected foreign Ministries of 
Education. 

The Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad Program provides opportunities 
for graduate students who plan to teach at institutions of higher educa:ion 
In the United States to conduct research overseas on approved Ph.D. disser- 
tation topics in non-Western language and area studies. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No recent scudies comp1ete<;. 



Program Scope : The following avards were made in FY 1983; 

0 Faculty Research Abroad; 35 fellowships were awarded at 31 institutions 
for a total amount of 3747,608. 

0 Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad; 113 fellowships were awarded 
to 30 institutions for a total amount of ^1,899,371. 

0 far Due ^rojecis Abroad; Thirty-two proj^^ts total ing S2,M7,21 3 we/e 
supported in fiscal year 19^3. Twenty-five proposals utilized ?J.S. 
dol lars in the anount of 51 ,71 f^, 103. Seven Projects were -s^oportei 
under rhe ^J.$. -owned foreign currency category totaling 1^29,110. 
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C* Costs^ Ben^^fltSv-and Effectivenes s (Continued) 

0 Foreign Curriculum Consultants: Seven projects totaling $9^»830 were 
supported* 

0 Special Sl^'lateral Projects: Eight projects were supported for a total 
of $660»000 in Ita1y» Israel » Korea» dh1na» Brazil » Liberia* fndia and 
Pakistan* 

0* P/ans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

0 Kb funds were requested for this program^ This action reflected the 
Adifiinl strati on 's effort to curtail Federal ^xpendltvres and encourage 
1ndividuats» Institutions* businesses* and oth^r organizations to pro- 
vide a greater share of support f^^r international education end foreign 
language studies* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above : 

0 Program Files* Office pf Postsecdndary Education* U*3* Dep^rtn^nt 
of Education* 1S83* 

F* Other Supporting Data : 

See^Program Effectiveness (IKC^ In Language Training and Area Studies* 
III. RESPONSE TO 6£PA 4l7(b: : 

No studies of this program are being conducted or panned* 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program operafions: Kenneth 0* Whitehead (202) 2^5-9591 
Program studies: Robert H* Berls (202) 2^5-7884 
Notes 

K Indefinite* does not have specific money :jUthorizat1on* 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING AND AREA STUDIES 
(CFDA Nos. 84.015, 84.016, 84.017} 

HighHghts 

0 No funds were requested for this program since these activities are now 
well-established in the funded Institutions. (II-D) 



r. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. Title VI, 20 u.s.C. - 



• Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 ' $75,000,000 $17,000,000 

1980 75,000,000 17,000,000 

1981 57,750,000 19,800,000 

1982 30,600,000 19,200,000 

1983 30,600,000 21,000,000 



Purpose : 

Undergraduate International Studies and Foreign Languages Programs: To 
(1) assist institutions of higher education to plan, develop, and carry 
out a comprehensive program to strengthen and improve undergraduate in- 
struction in international studies and foreign language, and (2) assist 
associations and organizations to develop projects that will make an 
especially significant contribution to strengthening and improving under* 
graduate instruction in international studies and foreign languages. 

National Resource Centers: To promote instruction in those modern foreign 
languages and area and international studies critical to national needs by, 
supporting the establishment, strengthening and operation of such programs 
at colleges and universities. 

Foreign Language and Area Studies Fellowships: To meet the needs of the 
United States for experts in modern foreign languages, area studies, and 
world affairs by supporting fellowships for advanced study at institutions 
for nigher education. 

International and Studies Research: To improve foreign language and area 
studi'js training through support of research and siudies, expsrimentation, 
and develooiDsnt of specialized instructional Jiaterials. 
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ETigibtUty : 

Programs: Accredited colleges and universttieSj and public and non-profit 
private agencies and organizations. 

Centers: Accredited American colleges and universities. 

Fellowships: Accredited institutions of higher education offering com-^ 
prehensive graduate language and area and international studies are eligible 
to apply for ^ward quotas. 

Research^ Institutions of higher education; qual if ted individual re- 
searchers; State educational agencies; public school systems; other educa* 
tional and professional organizations. 

Applicant Requirements : * 

Programs: when funds are available for the support of new programs , 
announcements are issued in the Federal Register. Application forms and 
guidelines for submission of proposals are available from the International 
Studies and Foreign Language Program, Interna ti on?) Programs, Office of 
Postsecondar^ Education. 

Institutions must provide evidence of existing resources and institutional 
coiwnitment to language and area and international studies through a curri- 
culum that piovldes instruction dealing with a particular world area and 
its languages, with comparative world area studies, or with the internation- 
al aspects of professional or other fields of study. 

Centers and Fellowships: Eligible institutions submit proposals for the 
funding of centers only, fellowships only, or. t^oth when the announcement 
of a new competition is issued in the Federal Register. Application forms 
and guidelines for the submission of proposals are available from the 
Centers and Fellowships Branch. This program is subject to the provisions 
of 0MB Circular No. A-llO. Higher education institutions currently receiv- 
ing funds for a two or three year phased program support may submit annual 
proposals for the continuation of such support. New students seeking 
fellowships niay apply zo the institutions annually. 

aesearcn: Forrial appl i cations are prepared In response to announcements 
of program '"a^uiramanzs and closing dates in the .-ecteral Register. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 

i 

Programs and Centers; ■'Srants are awarded for :nonth periods, subject *o 
renewals of 1 or Z years. Payments are T;ade as stipulatec in the ;rant. 

rel iowshios : ^cade^iic year payments are iiace :ne inst1tuT:1on 'jurinc 
the z^m of the fellov^snlo. I' surnmsr feilowsnios are tssj^'i, they ^i*' 
::e for a suirjiner session in mien trie equivalent of an acadenic year's 
foreign language stucy is co;:ioIetec. 
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buratiori and Phasing of Assistance (Continued) 

Research; A project is generally no longer than 18 months. The duration 
of tfie project is determined during the negotiation process. When addi- 
tibnai time is required to complete a project, conducted under a contract, 
continuation of support may be negotiated, subject to examinati on of 
- accomplished work and avail abi 1 ity of funds. Projects conducted under 
a grant may be phased, with the phas s following the first phase subject 
to renewal on a noncompetitive basis. Renewals of grants, which were not 
included in the original negotiations, will be considered in competition 
with ^11 other new applications. 

Obtigatiohs of Grant Recipients : . 

'PrbgrSn and Centers; All programs must provide final reports upon com- 
pletibn of the grant. Financial reports are also required. All records 
su(iporting claims under grant oK relating to the accountability for awarded 
funds must be available upon request for five years. 

Fellowships: All records bearing on the receipt and expenditure of funds 
■under the program must be available for inspection by the Department (1) 
for 3 years after the fiscal year in which grant funds are spent, (2) until 
audit ;6r for five years after the grant, or (3) until resolution of any 
audit questions . 

Research: A final report or subject data as established through negoti- 
iation/.is riaquired along with interim progress reports and financial reports. 
All fiscal records will be subject to audit by the Department at any time 
within^ 3 years after expiration of the contract or grant. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

fb crntinue the programs* purposes: 

i^ational Resource Centers : The* National Resource Centers Program provides 
general assistance for nationally recognized centers of excellence in 
mbdern foreign languages and international studies in order to maintain 
^nd extend U.S. capability to train and sustain specialists and foster 
research in modern foreign languages and international studies. 

FLAS Fellowships : The Foreign Language and Area Studies Fellowships Program 
provides incentive awards to meritorious students undergoing advanced 
training in modern foreign languages and related area studies. The fellow- 
ships are awarded through approved institutions with nationally recognized 
programs of excellence. 
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Ai Goalsjand Objectives : {Continued) 

Undergraduate Internetional Studies and,F:oreign Language Program ! Priority 
As given to the following types^of projects: 

0 Projects that are initiated by front line service delivery institutions, 
\, such as Institutions of higher education* Appl ications from organiza- 
tions and asso^ciations are funded only for projects which make an 
especially significant contribution to strengthening and improving 
undergraduate Instruction In international studies and foreign languagias; 

0 -Projects 'that are locally developed, have strong institutional and 
coifmiunity support, and, use Federal dollars In partnership with insti<» 
tutional and private sector funding; 

0 Projects that strengthen the acquisition of basic and higher level 
skll Is in modern foreign languages, and In disciplines such as pe 
history, anthropology^ econofhics, and the geography of the areas whSre 
such foreign languages are spoken; • 

0 Projects that strengthen the acquisition of knowledge and skills In 
professional fields with an international component, such as agricul- 
ture, business, education, law, and journalism, or that develop skills 
for thfe analysis of critical issues such as economic development, 
technology utilization, natipnal security, or international trade; 

0 Projects that utilize computers to implement more effective means of 
teaching modern foreign languages, and for the collection and analysis 
of Information about critical international issues; 

0 "Seed" projects that include specific plans and supporting evidence 
that shows the projects would continue without Federal assistance 
when the grant t->rm1nates. 

Business and International Education : Objectives are to; 

0 Promote innovation and improvement in international education curricula 
to serve the needs of the business community; 

0 Increase international skills of the business community; and 

0 Develop linkages between insvitutlons of higher education and the 
business community involved in international economic activities* 

International Research and Studies Program ; The goal of , this program Is to 
support research designed vo improve and strengthen :he status of foreign 
languages, area scudles, and other related instruction in the Araerican 
educacionai systan, To rielp accomplis.i this objective, priority is given 
to applications ;;roposing ^o conduct researcn sn the foil owing areas: 

0 Tne use of computers in improving foreign language instrtjc:;iOn; 
0 Foreign language acquisition; 

0 tmproving ^laaching met3r:odb5ocies for foreign lanauaae iistrjct: :n; 

Foreign ian^uage proficiency tasci.-ig; ana 
0 InstPjctional rnateriais cev^lopmenr for uncommon iy tauoht lincuacss , 
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"B^^ ^^Progressv and , AccocnpTt^Hmerits 

NaYVohaT :ltesQu^^ Nihety-pne centers: were fundedi, 78^ of them, 

compreherisive grady^ undergratiuate and: 13 of ihern uhdeipgra^ 

The aybra^e unit co^t for comprel^ensf^^^^^ cehtsTS was S^jzZjJpOO^ 
gr|duate 0^^^ $78,000. The total centers budget 6^ $10,60ff;p(id was, 
aSk^diri^^^ ;(;TabVe V), , 

Fi:AS::Fe1:lqwsh^^ the national competition fpff feltov^^hip^ yielded 117 
i nst:) tut ipnal awards representing, the equiyalent of about 700; acade 
Jear feltpwsM (spnie of the funds were, used for sumittet: awar^s^ ^fpr, ad^^ 
vanced^inten^ lahgiiage; t^ the Fed^r^^^^^^ grarft Was. not 

aTWIys^'^^^^ by ah institution's average unit, (X|st\tthe^ a^^ 

ijarying \ most carnpuses); thera were: inaby ; \cas^^ 

leiieraT funds were^ to round out the next vihoV^ felJl.bwshlP^^^ [thus*, 

the total; nufriber of fellowship gieneratfed^amouhted^^ tb approximate^^ 75prpr 
abbift Sb-riio Federal funds support.. The totals fellowship budget^ 

:|6>f00^^ ^ .... . .^.^ 

Cdfebiffed; Grants. : Because saiie grants: cbm^ 

and- sorne grants fef?res^^ only ceriterl or ohTy fellowships, ^ 

grants: was ts^uedi These grants were rnade to 47 iristltutUns, :27 of 
\tHeni :Vpu^>1^i^ jand^ 20 pri Vate; ! ^ 

-■ . " ■ * . - ' 

: Undergrad ua te trite rnatl^ i Ot >the; 

54 projects funded In FY 1983, sTx were of *pai^ticular interest; because 
they; focused^ ori^ a new area ^- international business and. th^ acquisitj^ 
of :forei|n language sk i Us fpr techhica t and prof esiio^^ use. ' 

SUslriess and-jiriternationalLEducat^^^^ This program was. funded for 

the ^irft tipe in^ FY 1983 with; 22 grants: awarded for an average, grant :6f 
$45,000. The grantees/cbmprised eleven .uniyersitlesi MX four-year colleges: 
artd 'S^yen tworyear cotleges. All the grantees ha^^^ Vli^MS^^ ^greeme'nts^^ 
,with the busiriess commuriity involved itv export related trade, o^ interriation- 
;at: ec^^^ activities;. , 

.IriterhationaV Researchuarid Studies^-program r this program made^ 20; awards^ 
averaging $46^000 In FY 1983 and concentrated its grants on :proj^ 
ducting research on the impro.fement of fdrei^n lapguage ihstructiph.,. 




B; Progress and Accompli shments 
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National Resource Centers : Ninety-one centers were funded, 78 of thm 
comprehensive graduate and undergraduate and 13 of them undergraduate* 
The average unit cost for comprehensive centers was $122,000 and for under- 
graduate centers $78,000. The total centers budget o*" $10^600,000 was 
awarded* (Table 1} 

FLAS Fellowships : The national competition for fellowships yielded 117 
institutional awards representing the equivalent of about 700 academic 
year fellowships {some of the funds were used for summer awards for ad- 
vanced Intensive language training. } Because the Federal grant was not 
always tixactly divisible by an institution's average unit cost (there are 
varying tuition rates on most campuses) there were (nany cases where non- 
Federal funds were added to round out the next whole fellowship* Thus, 
the total number of fellowship generated amounted to approximately 7S0 or 
about 50 more than federal funds support. The total fellowship bud^jet was 
$6 ,000,000* 

Combined Grants : Because some grants combined centers and fe1]owship awards 
and. some grants represented only centers or only fellowships, a total of 
123 grants was issued* These grants were made to 47 institutions, 27 of 
them public and 20 private* 

Undergrad ua te International Studies and Foreign Language Programs : Of the 
54 projects funded in FY 1983, six were of particular interest because 
they focused on a new area *^ international business and the acquisition 
of foreign language skills for technical and professional use* 

Business and International Education Program : This program was funded for 
the first time in FY TSSS with Z2 grants awarded for an average grant of 
$45,000* The grantees comprised eleven universities, six four-year colleges 
and sevef) two-year colleges* All the grantees have linkage agreements 
with the business co«anunity involved in export related trade or internation- 
al economic activities* 

International Research and Studies Program : This program made 20 awards 
averaging $46,000 in FY 1983 and concentrated its grants on projects con- 
ducting research on the impro/emer^t of foreign language instruction. 
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B. Progress and Accompli shments (Continued) 



3 



Table 1 
A Sunimary of Fundiny 
For Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983 
By Program Areas 



Pr ogram Scnpe : 



1982 1983 



nAtiomal resou«ce centers 

^0. of centers 90 91 

Avg» cost per center $113,045 $116,480 

f6th\ centers $10,174,000 510,600,000 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES 
FEiaOWSHlPS 

t!6. of institLtions 113 117 

tio. of fellowships 300 700 

JWerige cost (academic year) $7,405 $8,570 

'"otal Fellowships $5,925,000 $6,000,000 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Mo. of awards 29 20 

Average cost 340,103 $46,000 

Total Research Program SI ,163,000 $920,000 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AND 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

,\o. of awards 60 54 

Range of awards $40,000- $30,000- 

30,000 80,000 

Total International Studies and 

Foreign Language Programs $1,938,000 $2,300,000 

1.NTERNAT10NAL BUSINESS PROGRAM 

No. of awards -- 22 

Average cost — $45,000 

Total Internetlonal Business — $1,000,000 



TOTAL ALL PROGRAMS $19,200,000 $21,000,000 

Source: c.l . 

1 'i"^ ^ 
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C* Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

0 detennine trends in employment of former fellowship holders and assess 
the match between training and employment; 

0 establish a protected competition for advanced students of the pro- 
fessions and in high-demand disciplines; 

0 establish sabbatical awards for mid^career graduates to maintain and 
Improve skills. 

Undergraduate Curricula : The Department currently funds two-year "start-up" 
projects to promote the development of Internationa] studies in undergraduate 
.curricula. Forty-two percent of these projects were continued by the 
'Sponsoring institution after Federal funding ended* This is a much higher 
rate of continuation than for other Federal programs v;ith a similar "start- 
up" strUegy. Projects identified as successful in this program become 
part of the National Diffusion Network or other funds should be set aside 
for dissemination. 

Research : Although the oriSlnal intent of thi s program was to provide 
support for the other threefprogram components, it has not done so. The 
research program has been a major source of new teaching materials for 
languages that are not usually taught. It is not widely publicized because 
Its funds do not support the publication and dissemination of producJLs, 
developed with those funds. The Department should take the following 
actions: 

0 fund a dissemination study to determine the demand for research program 

products and the best ways of serving potential users; 
0 make '*add-on'* grants to prepare successful pre- tested materials for 

publication; 

0 increase support for materials for area studies and decrease the number 
of language surveys; 

0 coordinate the research program with the other Title program com- 
ponents. 

The program staff began to initiate corrective action on several of these 
recommendations in the 1982 competition for centers and fel lowships. 

The just completed second phase of this study analyzed supply and demand 
trends for foreign )angua9e and area studies graduates, and assessed the 
relationships between employnient and progran-supportsd training (H.3. ). 

The principal findings of phase t*wo are: 

0 On balaace, the FLAS program has played art important rote In a training 
process that has attracted 5 b'^oad base of competent and highly moti- 
vated students. Tfiese students spent cortsiderabls time in lan^uace and 
area stjoies training and now rata tJie education t:iey received ^ery 
hignly. To :ne extent that CDRoari sons aru pasilbie, ?LAS rscip:ents 
are receriving tnore trsining tnan older specialists cid, ana 4re nore 
compe'artt; but tfiey are serious* / concerned about t'ne.lack of opoortjrti'y 
for language stjcy ioroad, 3nd the sessnlrtc urtresaonsv/eness of tne 
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C* Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : (continued) 

^ graduate training process to a changing job market for their skills* 
In fact, throughput this profile of former FLAS recipients, one finding 
has 'emerged repeatedly: the training of language and area studies 
specialists has remained relatively s*iatic^ while major changes have 
\ occurred in employment and skill utilization patterns* 

0 The portrait that emerges of the typical FLAS recipient is that of 
a serious student who entered graduate school with some prior exposure 
to international studies and who, while in graduate school , spent 
considerable time in language training and related disciplinary study* 
On average, FLAS recipients obtained more language training than the 
average undergraduate and the vast majority had some firsthand experience 
in another country or region of the world* However, only about half 
had eithtir coursawork or first-hand experience in the region in which 
they later specialized; most of them entered graduate school armed with 
■the skills required for foreign language study and motivated to immerse 
tffemselves in the study of another culture* 

^ 0 The FLAS fellowship program has functioned well as a meritocratic 
system that has brought good students from a very wide variety of 
uhderQi^aduate Institutions to the best universities In the country 
for lan9uage and area studies training* Most FLAS recipients between 
1962 and 197g majored in history or the humanities^ with a smaller 
number in the social sciences and even fewer in professional dis- 
ciplines* The humanities orientation of the FLAS program is most 
evident ^among Soviet special tsts» half of whom m&jored in language 
and 1 iterature* * 

0 FLAS Ph*D;s with academic jobs are currently teaching in over 450 
colleges and universities^ and most of them work in institutions that 
are non-selective in their undergraduate admissions policies* In this 
very important way* then* the specialist expertise produced with FLAS 
assistance is now being disseminated broadly to undergraduates in all 
j types of institutions. In addition* the majority of academics* regard- 
less of the type of Institution in which they teach* report using their 
language and area studies expertise all or most of the time* 

0 The vast majority (over 75 percent) of FLAS ?h*D*s are currently teaching 
in colleges and universities, but the proportion has steadily decrease<' 
over cohorts* More thfan twice as many Ph*D*s in the 1977-79 cohort 
hold nonacademic jobs as do those who earned their doctorates in the 
1967-70 cohcrt (28*6 percent versus 13*7 percent)* Most of those 
(60 percent:) in non-academic jobs sought academic employment* The 
average over the cohorts for non-academic employment is 25 percant 
with the latest cohort reaching about 30 percent* 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) * " 

* ■ 

0 Yhls growing shift fjroin academic to non*acadginic employment has pro* 
found Implications fo/ the extent to which language and area special* 
Ists are able to use* their skills* The one-fourth-of FLAS Ph,D*s who 
are not employed In post£»econdary educ^iitlon work for a variety of 
employers* particularly profit-making organizations* (Only nine percent 
of tliose with non-academic jobs chose them,) Those In non*academic 
jobs typically do not use their skills *- especially those In profit- 
making employment* 8ut those who are employed by the federal government 
typically don't use their skills either: only 1 of 3 on the avarage 
use their sfclllSt with a high of 1 of 2 for those in the Russian/Slavic 
area to a low of 1 of 6 who are African specialists. 

0 For the FLAS fellowship for those recipients who attained the Ph*D.« 
unemployment (or holding only a part*time Job) has doubled from the 
1967-70 cohort to the 1977*79 cohorl. That is* the mos^ recent cohort 
is twice as lltcely to be unemployed as the earliest cohort In the study* 

0, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislatid'n 

/ 

No funds were requested for this program. Most of the institutions 
receiving assistance under this program have done so for many years, and 
these activities are now well*establTShed parts of their curricula. The 
Administration believes funding responsibility should be assumed by these 
institutions. ' 

E, Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

(, Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education^ U,S, Department of 
Education, 1983, 

2, Federal SuoPori for International Studies: The Role of NOEA Title VI , 
(final report for phase one of a two-part study for tne U,S, Department 

of Education)^ Lorraine H, McDonnell and others. Rand Corporation, | 
Santa Monica, California^ 1981. ^ 

3, Federal Support for * dining for Language and Area Specialists : The 
Education and Careers of FIAS Fellowship Recipients , (final report 
for phase t^wo of a two-pari study for the U.S. Dep3rt:nent of Education), 
Lorraine M. McDonnell end others. Rand Corporation, Santa Monica « 
California^ 1983. ' ^ 
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F. Other Supporting Data : 



Table 2 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FLAS PH.R' S (N - 1949) 




Sex 
H2le 
Female 

Racial/Ettinic Group 
White/Caucasian 
Minority Group 

Slack 

Hi spanic 

Asian 

Amer* Indian 
No Report 

Age in 1982 
Under 35 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 

55 or over 
No report 

Median Age (Years) 

Ph.D Year 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



78.1 
21.9 



93.1 
5.7 
0.9 
2.2 
2.3 
0.3 
1.3 



7.9 
29.3 
36.8 
15.0 
6.8 
3.3 
0.8 
40.9 



4.fi 
5.5 
6.3 
8.4 
8.0 
9.4 
10.0 
8.5 
9.1 
8.7 
7.1 
7.7 
6.6 



Source: Study £.3 cited above. 
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Table 3 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF NON-PH.O. FLAS RECIPIENTS {N 



S 

Sex 

"'Male 59-9 

Female 40 J 

!lacial/Ethn1c Group 

' White/Caucasian 92.1 

Minority Group 5*3 

Black 1.7 
Hispanic ^ ^ 0*3 
Asian ' ' 3*3 

No Repwrt 2.7 

Age in 1982 

Under 35 36.1 

35-39 30.5 

40-i4 20.9 

45-49 7.1 

50-54 1.9 

55 or over 1.3 

ito report 1.2 

Median Age (Years) 36.2 

HA Cohort 

Pre 1970 30.9 

1970-1574 28.3 

1975-1982 30.5 

No MA 10.1 



Source: Study E.3 Cited above. 

III. RESPONSE TO GcM ^17(fa) : 

NO further studies of this program are ia progress* 

Contacts, for Further Information 

Program operations: Kenneth 0* Whitehead, (202) 2*iS*9fi91 
Program studies: aober,; Serls, (202) US-TP^B^ 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATIOH 
(CFOA Ho. 84.055} 



Highlight s: 

0 Because the benefits of a Cooperative Education Program have ()een demon- 
strated and such programs are now widely available, the program^s ob- 
jectives have been achieved. No funds were requested for FY 1984. (II. D) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, Title VIII, Public Law 89-329; 
20 U.S.cTTiaS - 1133b. 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $ 28,000,000 $15,000,000 

1980- 28,000,000 15,000,000 

1981 35,000,000 23,000,000 

1982 20,000,000 14*;400,000 

1983 20,000,000 14,400,000 



Purpose : To provide Federal support for the planning, establishment, ex- 
pansion, training of personnel in, or carrying out of cooperative education 
programs in institui^ions of higher education, for projects demonstrating 
or exploring the feasibility or value of innovative methods of comprehensive 
institutional cooperati -3 education, or for research into methods of improv- 
ing, developing, or prorrioting the use of cooperative education programs in 
institutions of higher education. (Cooperative education programs are 
those with alternating or parallel periods of academic study and public or 
private employment related to the student's academic program or professional 
goals.) 

Eligibility : Accredited institutions of higher education. Other public 
or private nonprofit <igencies and organizations are also eligible for 
training and research grants. 

Appl icant Requiremen ts : Applicants must submit signed statements that tney 
have complied with rederal civil rights legislation including Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, and vS^ction 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, ^nd, 
where aopropriate, that they rneet the definition of higner education given 
in Section 1201 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The maxiniun grant an institution of 
higher eoucation may receive in a single fiscal year for the administration 
of programs is $325,000. A consortium may receive S250,000 times the 
nuinber of institutions in the consortium. )lo such limitation applies to 
deraonstraticn projects, training or research prograns, Eligibi!ity for 
aditiini? ration grants is linjiteo to five years for a unit of an institution 
of higher education, individually or as a participant in a comoination of 
in*:citLitions of higher education. 
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Duration and Phasing of Assistance {Continued) 

Under section 802 multi year g'^ants are available to support projects for 
a total of 60 months if no previous Federal Cooperative Education Program 
funds were received by the applicant* Institutions which have received 
single-year section 802 grants in previous years are only eligible to 
apply for single-year grants. Projects supported under section 803 may 
receive multi^year grants for a total of 36 months* 

Obligations of Grant Recipients ; Annual fiscal and progress reports must 
be submitted at the termination of the grant period and other informatic. 
must be furnished as requested. Participants are subject to Federal audits. 

Institutions receiving second^ third, fourth and fifth year administrative 
grants are required to provide joint funding amotinting to 10, 20, 40 and 
70 percent of such costs respectively. They must also spend on cooperative 
education an amount not les*" than they spent the previous year. 

Institutions of higher education must also assign students to jobs relevant 
*to their academic prograr* and provide supervision during the work period. 
Institutions evaluate, with the employer^ the student*s job perfomance. 
In mostjcases, students are regularly enrolled and awarded academic credit 
for the work experience. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A* Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows; 

0 Stimulate institutions to initiate school -wide cooperative education 
for al 1 students. 

0 Stimulate the growth of inter-department cooperative education programs, 
especially for newly participating instittitions. 

0 Provide training grants to assist faculty members and administrators to 
design and implement cooperative education programs and to emphasize 
the improvement of training techniques. 

8* Progress and Acccmolishmefits 

In Fiscal Year 1983 the following activities were funded. 

0 15 non-comprehensi vs aemon strati on grants were funaed to bring th(5 
total ^0 date to 36. 

0 Of tne i52 ^ewly oarcicipacing institutions 20 rsce'-v^c virse :o rv/e 
multi-yesr av/ar^s dssjr^ funding over tns aevelcpceriu perioa* 

0 7o 5SStir5 accsss across --ne nation v^a 11 two four year -ralni'ig 
:rants were swarcec wii?; i ^ice ceogrionical ^istrioution. 
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C* Costs, Sonefits, and Effectiveness 
Types^ of Benefits : 

Four categories of grants are provided under this program* 

1* Administration grants * projects generally focus on a single department 
or duster of departments in an institution of higher education* Funds 
are used to develop and ca/ry put cooperative education programs and 
to strengthen and expand linkages with employers (and local high school 
cooperative education programs)* 

2* Comprehensive demonstration grar^ts * large grants assist institutions 
plan and initiate Institution-wide cooperative educational approaches 
to postsecondary programs of study* 

3* Research grants - projects collect, study and disseminate Information 
ph: cooperative education programs and practices* 

4* Training grants - projects provide institution program directors and 
I faculty and jprofessionais In business with inforaatl'on on how to 
adi!i1nister and expand their cooperative education programs* 

Program Scope : In fiscal year 1983, 437 applications were submitted by 
eligible applicants requesting a total of $62,239,481* The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1983 is $14*4 million* 

From the $14*4 million appropriation, grants were awarded to 190 of the 437 
applicants* Of these 196 awards, 170 were administration grants, totaling 
$9,400,000; l5 were comprehensive demonstration grants, totaling $4,100,000: 
and 11 were training grants, totaling $900,000* Grants totaling $4,915,firoi 
were awarded to 74 two-year public and private Institutions of higher 
education; grants, totaling $9,244,400 were awarded to 119 fpur.year public/ 
private institutions; and grants, totaling $240,000, were awarded to 3 non* 
profit organizations* 

It is estimated that 175.000 students enrolled in the program* Oistrlbu* 
tlons to Institutions are provided in more detail in Table 1* Of particular 
interest are average awards by institutional type and control* Also of 
interest are the distribution to colleges serving large .lumbers of Slack 
Hispanic Students* 

Program Effectiveness : In 1970, less than 200 institutions were particlpat- 
ing In Cooperative £ducation*.._ By 1980, well over 1000 schools had such a 
program* Most of the increaTe was due to the availability of Federal 
funds, since half of all applicants received awards* However, despite the 
fact that one-third of all postsecondary institutions have participat;5d in 
the progr^fii^ only about tv-fo percent of all students in the nation have 
participated in the program* 

Earlier studies of student participants (fully described in E*1) indicate 
.that upon graduation, participating students h^d a :nore specific sense of 
career objectives* They were a? so more 1 Jkel y to be s'nployed in in 
occupation related to their field of study and had higher expected iifetHe 
earnings* 
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Table 1 



Distribution of Cooperative Education Grants 
By Institutional Type and Control 
FY 1982 and FY 1983 



FYl 982 FY 1983 

Applications received: 437 437 

§ Grants av/arded by 
institutional type: 

2 year publ ic 75 70 

- 2 year private ^ 3 4 

4 year publ 1c 45 48 

4 year private 73 71 

public/private organizations 1 3 
secondary/vocational schools 

HBCUs 12 ; 

predominately Hispanic 4 2 

predominately Slack (not HBCU) 6 4 

predominately Asian 0 0 

Federal funds to: 

2 year public $4,370,872 .t4,719,40p 

2 year private 123,392 196, 2no 

4 year public 2,9l9»73i 3,125.100 

4 year private 6,811,002 6,119,300 

public/private organizations $175,000 240,000 
others 

HBCUs 51,5^2,458 S614,000 

predominately Hispanic 147,392 89,100 

predominately BlacJc {not H8CU} 753,269 536,300 

predominately Asian 0 0 

Average award to 

2 year public 553,273 %67^^ZQ 

2 year private 41 ,131 ^3,050 

4 year public 64,883 65,106 

4 year private 93,301 86,1^7 

H8CUS ;i2So38 3:^7, 7?9 

predominetely Hisoanic 35,3-3 -^,550 

predcmine^aly 3l5c:< ^^ot K3Cj) 125, r^S !3^,''i75 

predominarsly As^an 0 1 

Total f or p3r^ic;?3f»i:s ^szuaents) 

being served; in i^l co-oo 1"0,000 ^3*.. P^,Oi^fl isz. 
proarans 

Sourca; £.1 . 
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D* Plans for Program Improvefnent and RecotronGndations for legislation 

No funds were requested for this activity in 1984* With pore than one- 
third of the Nation's postsecondary institutions having cooperative e'duca* 
tion programs, and with more widespread recognition of the benefits of 
this educatWnal approach, there is no longer a pressing need for Federal 
encouragement and stimulation in this area* The concept has been demon- 
strated adequately, as evidenced by the number of iJarticipating institutions 



E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above ; 

1* Program Files - Office of Postsecondary Education, U*S* Department 
of Education, lifashington, 0*C* 

2* Office of Management and Budget, Justification of Appropriation Esti- 
mates for CoFnmittces on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1982, Education, 
Volume 1* 

3* Annual Evaluation Report for FY 1931 1 U*S* Department of Education, 
Washington, D*C* 

4* Appl ied Managettient Sciences, "Cooperative Education * A National Assess* 
ment*" Silver Spring, Maryland, 1977* 



F* Other Supporting Data 
None 



III* RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress* 
Contacts for Further Information 
Program Operations: Morris L* Brown, (202) 245-2146 
Program Studies: Sal Corrallo, (202) 245-7384 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
(CFDA No. 84.135) 

Highlights : 

0 Prograni was transferred to the Agriculture Department after the 
Department of Education completed the FY 83 funding. (U.D) 



1. PROGRAiM PROFR E 

Ugi jlation : Second Morrill Act of 1890; 7 U.S.C. 322 et seq. and 
Department of Agriculture Appropriations Act of 1907 (Nelson Amendment); 
7 U.S.C. 312 et seq. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



1979 $2,700,000 $2,700,000 

1980 2,700, OfllO, 2.700,000 

1981 2,800,0001/ 2,800,000 

1982 2,800,000 2,800,000 

1983 2,800,000 9 2,300,000 

Purpose : To provide Federal support to States and jurisdictions regarded 
as States for the purpose of this -legislation, for collegiate-level in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanical arts. In addition, program 
funds may be used to support instruction in ^he English language and the 
various branches of mathemitical, physical, natural, and economic sciences 

The objective of the First Morrill Act of 1862 was to provide public 
lands to any State that would agree to establish ah institution in which 
programs in agriculture and the mechanical arts would be available to 
the sons and daughters of working class p&ople. The objective of the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890 was to provide those States having a dual 
school system annual funds for support of land-grant colleges and to 
authorize funds for the establ i shment of a land-grant college for 
81 ack persons, later amendments to the aid to land^grant, col leges 
program were designed to maintain and increase the level of Federal 
support in continuing tha availability of these educational prograins 
for persons whose educational opportunities were limited. 



tligibility : States in which land-grant colleges or universities are 
located are eligible for funds. A land-grant college or university is 
an institution designated by a State legislature for the benefits of 
the First Morrill Act of 1362 or the Second Horrill Act of 1890. 

Ouritton and Phasing of Assistance : 350,000 annual crant to uzh Stats, 
or otner jurl saictions '/itn no r:;atihing requirement. There ire cjrrentiy 
7^ lana-^rant Instituvions w:thin :o' states and other jurisdictions. 
Monies ^re saia directly to State treasuries and, in the event tnat -lOre 
t'nan one land-jrant inscitution exists in a State^ S;ate le^li^e-jra 
^ust ^^rcvice ov statute for :ne cv/iiion of t.iese 'Xnies, 2' 
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Restrictions : Funds may not be used to purchase land, nor may they be 
applied to the purchase, erection, repair, or preservation of buildings. 
Each 1and*grant institution is required to provide annually to the 
Department of Education a report on the expenditure of monies received 
gnden all 1ahd*-grant appropriations. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

0 To process grants quickly so that the program could be transferred. 
0 To transfer program to the Oepartment of Agriculture. 

B. Progress and AccompTishments 

0 Grants were awarded within the time schedule. 

0 Once program funds were distributed, the program was officially trans- 
ferred to the Oepartment of Agriculture.3/ 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In FY 1983, $2,800,000 was apportioned among the 56 states 
and other jurisdictions. Of the 74 land-grant institutions, only Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New Yorfc, ,and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology retain elements of private control . All of the land-grant colleges 
offer educational programs of more than two years duration* Land-gcant 
institutions now exist in all 50 States, the Oi strict of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa and Micronesia. (E-1) 

Level of Benefits : The aid to land-grant colleges and universities pro- 
gram assists 74 land-grant institutions in meeting costs of instruction 
and equipment. The $50,000 annual grants are allotted by formula between 
the one or two institutions in each state. The Black colleges receive 
much less than one half of the $50,000. The average in FY ig80 was 
$1 2,937. On the other hand, Cornell and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology receive a full $50,000. (E.l) 

Program Effectiveness : The Mori 1 1 -?tel son permanent appropriation i s a 
miniscuie source of funds for the 74 land-grant colleges and universities, 
which include some of the strongest and tnost prestigious institutions of 
learning in the country, such as Cornell University, the Massachusetts 
tistitute of Te *inology^ and many of the major State universities. 
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Program Effectiveness : (continued) 

Since these grants fonii a very small part of the institutions* recent 
budgets and the use of land-grant monies is of a discretionary nature, 
the current impact of these funds is difficult to assess. Nonetheless, 
a review of the list of recipient institutions suggests that the land- 
grant institutions in this program have provided th& bulk of the technical 
expertise which has made the U.S. agricultural sector the most technolog- 
ically advanced and dynamic in the world. 

It is noteworthy to report that the 16 predominantly Black land-grant 
institutions in the South are also eligible for aid under the HEA Title 
III, Institutional Development Program. 



0. Plans for Program [mprovement and Recommendations for LegirJation 

The program is no longer administered by the Department of Education. 
Administrative authority was transfered to tha Department of Agriculture 
beginning with the 1983-84 academic year^ 



E. Supporting Studies and Analysis as Cited in Section C : 

1. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education 



F. Other Supporting Data 



Table 1 

Selected Characteristics of Institution^ Funded, 1980 V 

Institution Funding 



Historically Black 
Predominately Slack 
Hispanic 

Samoa snd Micronesia 
All 

Eighteen land-grant institutions are nistorically or predominantly Slack. 
They represent 25 percent of the institutions but only 11 percen- of 
the funding. Sixtaen States had to spiit their $30,000 grant oetweei 
their historically 31ac;< institution ana their other land-grdfit ins-itj- 
tion (c.U. 



Number 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


16 


22 


S 207.000 


7 


2 


3 


100,000 


4 


2 


s 3 


100.000 


i 


2 


3 


100.000 


1 


74 


100 


2.300.000 


100 
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in. RESPONSE TP 6EPA 417(b) 

No additional studies are planned for this prograin. 

\ 

Contacts for Further Infonnation 

Program Operations: Jane Coulter, (20^) 447-7854 

Program Studies: James Maxwell, (202) 2^5-7884 



Notes: 

1. The Education Amendments of 1980 established the Community College 
of American Samoa and the College of Micronesia as land grant colleges, 
bringing the number of jurisdictions to 56. 

2. In 1978, administration of the 8ankhead*Jones Act was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department of Education, through 
1983, administered only the Second Morrill Act, with Its $50^000 
annual grant to each of 56 states and other jurisdictions. 

The original Act provided public land (in the amount of 30,000 acres 
for each Senator and Jlepresentative of a State). The Second Morrill 
Act provided for an appropriation of $25*000 for each State having 
a land-grant institution. The Nelson Amendment of 1907 doubled 
these appropriations to $50,000. Puerto Rico was added In 1908; the 
District of Columbia in 1969; Guam and the Virgin Islands in 1973; 
and American Samoa and Micronesia in 1980. The 8ankhead*Jones Act 
of 1935 is another pr^ogram for land grant colleges and is funded 
through the Agriculture Department. 

I 

3. The program was transferred in the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
(Public Law 97*98, Section 1419). The transfer was intended to be 
effective immediately upon passage of this act in 1981, but ro action 
was taken until 1983. 

4. Totals do not add to 100% since some are included under more than one 
category. 
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COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM 
(CFDA No. 34.142) 

Highlights : 

0 $40 million 1n new loan conMJiltments i^sre made in FY 19fl? and FY 1983 
(II. C)* 

0 No authority for new loan ccirunitments was requested since enrollment Is 
no longer Increasing. (II. D) 



I.* PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Housing Act of 1950, as amended, TUlv IV; l2 U.S.C 17^9 et 
seq* (Pursuant to Sec. 30f> of Public Law 96-88, Oepartment of Education 
Organization Act, the College Housing Program was transferred E>y determ- 
ination order of 0MB from HUD to ED on May 4, 198r.) 

Funding Since 1979: ■ 



Fiscal Year Authorization Approori ation 

Annual Permanent 



1979 Indefinite $13,097,000 $241 ,000 

1980 13,645,000 212,000 

1981 " 0 279,000 

1982 " 0 232,000 

1983 " 0 40,000 



Purpose : To alleviat?. severe student and faculty housing shortages through 
construction, acquisition, or rehabilitation; to provide student and faculty 
housing and related facilities; at\<t to reduce fuel consumption Or other 
operating costs of existing eligible hrjsing and related, facilities". 
Currently, loans are limited to energy conservation, rehabilitation and 
relieving severe localized housing shortages. 

Method of Operation : The College Housing Program enables the Secr^itary of 
Sducation to ma*ce direct Federal loans tc higher education instiuutions 
and certain other eligible college housing agencies at a three percar" 
interest rate. The funds are provided from U.S. Tre?sury borrowings and 
through proceeds from the sala of participation certificates, backed by 
pools of existing college housing lofi.is, and narketed through the Government 
Matronal Mortgage Association {GNMA) , as trustor. The di fference In 
Interest owed oh participation certificates (approxlmd'ely n oercenc) and 
:he interest earned on ins:i:-jcicna] loans (ioout 3 pe'^cait) has Deen ::e: 
previously by Congressional acorooriazion. For rf l9*^i, cha difference 
rfas prooosea to be oaic rrom r^^^ inoolicacsd ^^^anca ^inlcn cones lir^ely 
frciR inSviiJtlonaj loan rsDaymenis . The Oerjartinent 'nusz cay :o '^''IM^ 
5^51.5 ^il lien by I?8^-33. Loan rerjayner^ti leeti to be us;?^ larcely for 
^nls pur^osa, &ut Congress has 'radit;o--Tar*y ^anciCea -ha! t^e ''.eoa'^ueit 
spena 3cne *^^:ncs ^oan :orJui:.ieiC3 aic/i year. 
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Eligibility : Public or private nonprofit colleges and universities offering 
at least a 2^year program acceptable for fuJl credit toward a bachelor's 
degree, and public or private nonprofit hospitals operating nursing schools 
or Internship and resident programs » public higher educational facility 
authorities , nonprofit student housing cooperatives* and nonprofit corpora- 
tions established solely to provide student or faculty housing are eligible. 

Applicant Requirements : The applicant must be authorized by a governing 
body to borrow. and provide financial statements for current as w&l 1 as 
past year^;. Ttie institution must provide documentation as to estimated 
project costs* need for the project* and estimated cost savings if the pro- 
ject Intends to reduce fuel consumption. Each institution must develop 
its Own plans* subject to local zoning and building codes. Competition 
for construction contracts is required. 

Evaluation of Applications ; Before tlie loan is approved, the soundness of 
the plan is determined by Government inspection and the abil ity of the 
Institution to pay back the loan must be assured. 

Ouration and Phasing of Assistance ; Loans may be scheduled for repayment 
over periods of up to 30 years (up to 50 years in some circumstances) at 3 
percent interest. There are no matching requirements. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Certification of final project costs are 
required prior to close-out. Periodic reports on the status of pledged 
revenues are required. Audits may be made at the discretion of the Oepart- 
ment of Education*. In addition* copies of the Institution's audited finan-^ 
cial statements murt be submitted. 

II. RESPONSE TO tSEPA ^17(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 

Ouring FY 1963* the Oepartment*s principal objectives with respect to the 
College Housing Program were as follows: 

0 To provide low interest loans to institutions of postsecondary education 

for the purchase, construction, or rehabilitation of housing and related 

educational facilities in order to relieve severe housing shortages in 
the higher education conununity. 

0 To administer the annual loan rompetition in an accurate and sound manner 
and ensure that awards are made on schedule. 

0 To continue efforts in the area of credit :nanagement improvement to 
ensure ttat sound loans are !nade and the Federal inte-^est is protected* 

0 To support the objectives of the Presfdent's Executive Order 12320 to 
assist Historically Slack Colleges and Universities (HSCiJs). 

0 To enhance t^e verification and validation controls of the procran to 
ensure i:hat awards are 'n^de to institutions viit*^ y^lii ^Md seve ^ojs'ii 
deficiencies. 

0 To reduce regulatory burden on institutions. 
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B. Progress and AccmnpHshments : 

0 Awarded $^0 million In new loan commitments supporting 14 housing con. 
structlon projects and 5 energy conservation projects in FY 1982. 

0 Awarded nearly 20S of available funds to hBCUs in FY 1982, and anticipate* 
exceeding the regulatory 10* minimum set-aside provision to HBCUs again 
in FY 1983. Participated in National Technical Assistance Workshop for 
HBCUs in May 1982. 

0 Acquired computer support for the ranking of housing applications. 

0 Acquired the services of ROFfC (engineering consultants) to review and 
monitor projects to ensure project feasibility and ccmpllance with 
Federal regulations. 

0 Streamlined regulations and application material to decrease burden on 
institutions, and yet increase control for verification and validation of 
data regarding appl icants' financial status and housing deficiency. 

0 Acquired access to government field expense allotments, d legislative 
set-aside, iin order to monitor projects through construction period, 
i.e. site visits. 



0 Established procedures to ensure the financial soundness of new loans 

utilizing such resources as Federal (Reserve Sank delinquency listings^ 

financial status reports* and regulatory provisions relating to Insti- 
tutional eligibility and loan cancellation. 

0 Completed inventory of all closed projects to ensure prompt and proper 
bil ling by the Federal {Reserve Sank. Cancel led inactive loans and 
enforced pol icy requi rino institutions to begin construct! on » within 
1ft months of loan reservation. 

0 Streamlined procedure to insure prompt delivery of notes and bonds to 
the Federal Reserve Sank. 



t. Costs. Senefits, and Effectiveness 

Mew loan Commitnients : In FY l?ft2, a total of $40 million i^as directed to 
oe maae avai taoie for new loans. This compares wUh Sfi'! mlllfon available 
in FY 1981. 

Table 1 shews the distribution of loan commitments for 1932. Thes$ commit- 
ments wsra nade f-om ,he program's revolving fund, i.a\ loan reoaymencs and 
Qth$r inccne and re^uirei! no ipprooriatfofi. *Jinateen commitinents were 
,iaaQ fi ]9HZ. 'Jirse-orjar^ars of the ^;nas ^ere for construction wnile Zt 
perctint j^as jse^j for e^ercy ccnssrva:ion projecvS. This ilstributior was 
si-nl i 5r zz i9?l . 
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C Costs^ Benefits and effectiveness (Continued) 



Table 1 
loan Committnents 



1982 



1983 



Housing Construction 
Number of loan commitnients 
Amount of commltntents 
Ayerage loan^commitment 



U 

$30*043 «000 
S 2J45.929 



13 

529.978,000 
$ 2,3Ge,000 



Energy Conservation projects 
Nunber of loan coinmitments 
Amount of cortmitinent 
Average loan commltntent 



5 

$ 9.957/jOO 
$ 1.99^.400 



15 

$10,022,000 
$ 668.133 



Total number of coininUments 
Total amount of commitments 



■ 19 

$40,000,000 



28 

$40,000,000 



Indirect or Oft ^budget Cos ts: the Federal Government must absorb the 
difference between the approximately three percent interest paid by institu- 
tions and the prevailing interest rate for Treasury borrowing." Therefore, 
most of the program's cost Is off-budget and does not appear under the 
College Housing Loans account. Off budget cost for this program in FY 
1982 approximated $225 million. 

Assessment of Meeds : The condition of rapidly expanding enrollments which 
formerly created a national need for this program no longer exists, and 
there is no longer the need for a Federal role in this area. 

A recent Education Department study of college housing showed which insti- 
tutions provided housing and to what extent (see Table 2). Nearly all 
universities (99 percent) provide some housing. Eighty-seven percent of 
the 4-year colleges provide for swne housing but only 36 percent of the 
2-year colleges provide housing. More students at private colleges (53 
percent of their students) are living in college housing than at public 
colleges (32 percent of their students). 

The occupancy rate is between 95 and 101 percent of the designed capacity. 
This high demand may show a need for more housing or that Institutional 
housing} is a better bargain than non*institutional alternatives. However, 
only 1 percent of the students are living in substandard housing. Thus, 
only limited renovation is needed dt existing college-owned facilities. 
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C. CostSt Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Table 2 

Students Housed at Institutions 
With Residential Facilities, Fall 1931 



Type of Institution 
Public 

Universities 
Four-Year Colleges 
Two-Year Colleges 

Private 
Universities 
Four-Year Colleges 
Two-Year Colleges 

Source: El 



All 

Institution^ 



112 
420 
900 



74 
12S5 
246 



Number of 
Institutions 
With Housing 



110 
341 
206 



73 
1139 
205 



Num'^er of 
Students 
Housed (000s) 



626 
546 
82 



234 
722 
77 



As a Percent 
of Full-time 
Enrol !mert 



3i 
34 
24 



42 
59 
51 



Servicing of E xis ting Conmitpents : Ajiortization of the final issues of 
participation certificates martceted to, the public in 19C7-6S must be com- 
pleted in FY 1987-88. The Oeparttnent of Education must pay to GKMA approxi- 
mately S45K5 million by that time. It is necessary that loan repayments 
be used largely for this purpose* rather than for malcing new loan commitments^ 

In 1984» the major portion of loan repayments a^id ether income will be 
used to pay program op^Jtratlng expenses. These expanses Include; 

0 S72t000»000 for interest expenses on borrowed Treasury funds used 
to nake loans in prior years which was $67»613»Q00 in 1983 

0 S28»138»000 for interest expenses on participation certificates was 
the same as 1983. 

0 S76^0Q0»Q00 for principal payments to the GNMA participation sales 
fund. Thesf funds will be used to amortize the outstanding debt on 
participation certificates which will be redeemed in 1937-88. This 
payment was ^47*491 »0Q0 in 1983. 

0 $1»445»000 for loan cervicing and management expenses of the Federal 
Reserve and maintenance of properties we have repossessed. This rost 
was S807»00u in 19S3. 

0. Plans for Program Ii^croveraent arid Recorjuendacions for Leqislatidn 

;io authority for new loan commitments was re^juested. This is part of the 
Administ*ation*s overall effort to reduce Federal expenditures and> thereby, 
control nflation ^nd ?rov|ide relief to financial markets. In 198^» credit 
management improvement efforts have b&sn continuec and enhcncea. It is 
anticipated tftat 193^ collections will iacrsase oy S12 millioa over '932 
principal collections aho S7 milliort over 1933. 
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E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited 

1 . Higher Education Panel Survey 55. ^erican Council on Education, 
Washington, O.C. 1982. 

2. U.S. Department of Education, Program Files, Office of Postsecondary 
Education, FY 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No further studies related to this program are currently planned or In 
progress. 

Contacts for .Further Infortnation 

Program operation^: Charles Griffith, (202) 245-3253 

Program studies: James P. Max^^ell, {20^;) 245-7384 
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ANiWAL ir^fEREST GRANTS 
(CFOA No. 84.001) 

Highlights : 

0 $24>500>000 was requested in the President's budget for FY 198d to pay 
interest subsid^.es on the remaining loans. 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Title VII, Part C, Section 734 of the Higher Education Act, 
as amen^eHT 20 U.S.C. 1132d-3. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 Indefinite 29,000,000 

1980 Indefinite 29,000,000 

1981 Indefinite 26,000,000 

1982 Indefinite 25,500,000 

1983 Indefinite 25,000*000 

Purpose : To reduce the cost of borrowing from non*Federal sources for 
the construction, reconstruction, and renovation of needed academic 
facilities, a program of annual interest subsidy grants to institutions 
of higher education is supported. - 

Eligibility : Higher education institutions or higher education building 
agencies are eligible. 

Applicant Requirements : The applicant must ^ir,ance at least 10 percent 
of the project through non*Federal sources, must be unable to secure as 
favorable d loan from otner sources, and must undertake the project in 
an economical manner. 

Duration ami Phasing of Assistance : The Federal Government is obligated 
to pay the annual subsidy over the entire length of the loan with a 
maximum fort:y year loan repayment ter-n. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : The facility cannot be used for re- 
llgfous worship or sectarian activity or for a school or department of 
divinity. 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The current objectives are to meet the Federal commitment on the b25 
remaining commerlcal loans for construction projects approved prior to 
FY 19/4 and to make no new commitments to subsidize additional toans. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Funds appropriated in FY 1983 were equal to the Federal commitment for 
that period. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : The program appropriations represent the difference be* 
tween tne commerical rate on an loan and an Interest rat^^ of 3 percent. 
Currently, 626 of these grants are in active pay status, 38 projects have 
been paid in full, and 30 t^ad been terminated. 

Program Effectiveness : From the program's Inception in FY 1970, 71 1 
grants nave been approved, subsidizing a $41 .43 b1 llion loan volume. 
The Federal subsidy has exceeded $1.4 billion over this period. 

V 

According to a study of facilities needs, the large volume of academic 
facilities construction supported by this program assisted in meeting 
the current and expected national demand for plant facilities. (E.2} 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for legislation 

To meet the Fede'^al commitment to pay interest subsidies on the remaining 
commercial loans for construction projects approved prior to fiscal year 
1 974 , appropri ati ons as needed wi 1 1 be requested . Tn i s will suppo**t 
subsidies against the remaining loan volume of 5].l billion. Ho new 
awards will be made. Appropriations, and appropriation requests In 
future years will decrease gradually as the loans subject to Interest 
subsidies are retired. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited Above 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Oepartrnent of 
Education 

2. The Demand for Facilities in the Postsecondary Sector, 1975 to 1990 , 
Josepn rroomKin, Inc., Vlasnington, O.C. August 15, j97d. 
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LOANS FOR CONSTRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION, AND 
RENOVATION OF ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
(CPDA No. 13.594} 



Highlights 

0 New funds are expected to pay only for Insufficiencies on partici- 
pation sale certificates and interest deficiencies on earlier Depart- 
ment of Treasury borrowings. (11. D) 

U PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legi slation : Title VII, Part C, of the Higher Education Act, of 1965 as 
amended, 20 tl.S.C. 1132d; and Participation Sales Act of 1966. 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation! / 

1979 $200,000,000 $ 2,204,000 

198Q 200,000,000 2,18^,000 

1981 80,000,000 1,656,000 

1982 80,000,000 11,096,OOQ2/ 

1983 80,000,000 20,143,000 



purpose : To assist higher education institutions in obtaining adequate 
academic facilities, the Secretary is authorized to make or insure loans 
for the construction, reconstruction, or renovation of academic facil- 
ities. 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education and higher education 
building agencies (i.e.* State agencies empowered by the State to 
i ssue tax-exempt bonds on behal f of private Institutions of higher 
education) are eligible for loans. 

Applicant Requirements : Loans are awarded pursuant to the following 
stipulations: (1 ) that not less than 20 percent of the development cost 
of the facility be financed from non-Federdl sources (this requirement 
maybe waived for schools qualified as developing institutions under 
HEA Title III), (2) that the applicant has been unable to secure the 
amount of such loan from other sources upon terms and conditions 
equally as fa^^orable as the terms and conditions applicable to loans 
under this program, (3) that construction will be undertaken in an 
economical ^I^anner, (4) that, in the case of a project to construct an 
infinaary or other facility designed to provide prinarily for outpatient 
care of students and institutional personnel, no financial assistance 
be provided for 5»jch projects unasr Title 17 of the Housing ^ct of 1950, 
(5) that the loan be repaid wichin fifty years, and (6) that the ap- 
plicant pay an interest rate of tnree or four percent. 
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F* Other Supporting Data 
None 

III* RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(b) 

No studies are planned or in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Charles Griffith, (202) 2^5-3235 

Prograin Studies: James Maxwell, (202) 24S-7884 
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Use of Appropriation : The program requires an annual appropriation to 
cover the operating deficits. These deficits occur because the Secretary 
is required to make interest payments on participation certificates and 
on Treasury borrowing that exceed repayments from low interest loans to 
institutions. 

Types of Benefits Provided : loans for Construction, Reconstruction, and 
Renovation of Academic Facili ties Is one of four programs designed to 
help institutions of higher education meet a national need for academic 
facilities. The benefits provided to institutions of higher education 
by this program is the reduction of their financial burden by making 
available loans for academic facilities with low rates of interest. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The law allows for a repayment period 
of 50 years but loans are normally made for 30 years. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Make repayments on a t,imely basis. 

11. RESPONSE TO GEFA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

To collect on defaulted loans and to improve debt collection efforts, 
a credit management improvement plan, including dollar targets and 
initiativ,es for the collection of defaulted loans and delinquent loan 
payments, was developed and implemented during J982. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

A collection program was undertaken and, without affecting the ability 
of the institutions concerned to continue services in post secondary 
education, $27.2 million was collected. A total of $1.2 million was 
collected from institutions in default during 1982, more than the dollar 
collection goal for such institutions. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : In the last 18 years, approximately $640 mi 11 ion has 
supported loans to over 660 institutions. Since 1975, four new loans, 
initiated by the Congress, have been made under this program. In 1978, 
Congress authorized two loans totaling $7.2 million to assist Georgetown 
University and Tufts University in the construction of two model inter- 
cultural centers. In 1981 , Corgress authorized two additional loans 
totaling 52S million to assist Boston College in the construction 
of a new library, and to provide supplementary funds to Georgetown 
University for t.ie mode? intercultural center project initiated in 
1973. 
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C. Costs. Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

Costs : Since this program began in 1965, Congress has appropriated more 
than $580 million to support loans to institutions v/ith an additional $200 
million provided through the sale of participation certificates to the 
public in 1967 and 1968. 

Weeds Related to Renoval of Physical Barriers : There have not been any 
comprehensive studies conaucted with regard to the overall reconstruction 
and renovation needs in higher education facilities. However, a special 
survey was conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
in 1979 to assess the costs at col leges and universities of removing 
architectural barriers to the handicapped in compliance with Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The surveys indicated that institutions 
*were moving ahead lO comply with Section 504 without Federal assistance. 
It was als^ determined that the caoital costs required for removal of 
architectui jI barriers at most i -Utions were small relative to total 
college budgets. Over a three^yeai period ending in June 1980 [deadline 
for compliance with Section 504), the estimated cost of removing archi- 
tectural barriers represented about three percent of total capital outlays, 
and only one third of one percent of the total revenues of all the college 
and universities during this period. (E.2.} 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

No new construction loans are planned. Prior to 1982, the unobligatad 
balance of the loan account was sufficient to cover deficits in the 
program' s annual operating expenses. In 1982, however, the unobi igated 
balance of the fund was depleted due to new loan activity. Appropriations 
are now required annually to fund operating deficits. 

H. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Sections C and F : 

1 . The Oemand for Facilities in the Postsecondary Sectori 1975 to 1990i 
Joseph Froomkin, Inc., Washington, O.C. Augusr 15, 1974 

2. The Imoact of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 on American 
Colleges and Universities^ Final Report, NC£S, May 1979. 

3. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

?. Other SuDooriing Data : 

Hone 



III. ^£S?OHS; 70 0^?A ^i7(b) : 

*io aac^riona; Svjc:as ir^ DUnned for zrAs pro^rsn;. 
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Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Charles Griffith, (202) 245-3253 

Program studies: James Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 

Notes : 

U Excludes a permanent indefinite appropriation under "Payment of Parti- 
cipation Sales Insufficiencies" In tha Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1967* 

2* Includes supplemental appropriation of $9,746,000. 
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TERRITORIAL TEACHER TRAINING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM - 
PROJECT GRANTS TO TERRITORIAL JURISDICTIONS (CFDA No. 84.124} 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legi slot ion : P.L. 95-S61; Title XV, Part C» Section 1525 of the Edixation 
Amendments of 1978. (Expires September 30, 1984) 

Fun ding : 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $2,000,000 

1980 $2,000,000 $2,000,000 

1981 $2,000,000 $1,800,000 

1982 $2,000,000 $ 960,000 

1983 $2,000,000 $ 960,000 

1984 $2,000,000 $1,000,000 



Purpose : To provide assistr»nce for the training of teachers 1n schools in 
Guani, American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the ^^orthern Mariana Islands, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

Eligibility : The State education agency (SEA) of each territory Is eligible 
to apply for a grant. 

Restrictions : Activities must be directed at teachers who work with stu- 
dents 1n grades K-l? In public and non-profit private schools. All activi- 
ties nust be directly related to teaching and must be carried out within 
the territory. Allowable activities include, but are not limited to, 
Inservice teacher training in basic skills development or specific subject 
areas, curriculum development, use of Instructional matarials or equipment, 
classroom management, or training for teachers to r^chieve full certifica- 
tion under the appropriate territorial requirements. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: Grants are for one year. 



Obligations of Srant Recipients : Performance end financial status reports 
must be provided. 



II. RESPONSE TO GEPA ^17( a) 
A. f^oels and Objectives 

The purpose of :hi$ progran has been tD -nake a significant investnent in 
upgrading the skills and caoecitv of laachars in the tsrrito'-'es. 
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6. Progress and Accompli shnents 

Over the four-year life of the program, total grants will amount to S5.7 
million. Based on available estimates of public school teachers in the 
five territories (see F.l below), this represents an average investment 
of over $1,000 per teacher. 

C. CostSi Benefits^ and Effectiveness 

Teachers Trained : About 1,800 teachers received training in 1982*83, 
at an average cost of $533 per teacher. 

Costs : The five grants ranged in size from $88,000 to $400,000. 

Program Effectiveness : No infonnation is available on improvements in 
teacher skills or capacities resulting from training activities supported 
by this program. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
Congress has appropriated $1,000,000 for this progam for FY 1984. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses : 
There have been no studies of the program. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

1. 1980 Statistical Abstract of the United States , Outlying Areas, Tables 
)5^Q and 1556, pages 385-888. 

III. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417fb) : 

No studies of this program are in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Haroldie Spriggs, (202) 25^*6572 

Program studies: Judith Anderson, (202) 245-9^01 
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8* Progress and Accompli shmants 

Over the four-year life of the program, total grants will ariount to $5*7 
million* Based on available estimates of public school teachers 1n th& 
five territories (see r*l below), this represents an average Investment 
of over $1,000 per teacher* 

C* Costs^ Benefits^ and Effectiveness 

Teachers Trained : About 1,800 teachers received training in 1982-83, 
at an average cost of $533 per teacher* 

Cost s: The five grants ranged In size froin $38,000 to $400,000. 

Program Effectiveness : No information is available on improvements in 
teacher ski 1 Is or capacities resulting from training activities supported 
by this program* 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for legislation 
Congress has appropriated $1,000,000 for this progam for FY 1984. 
E* SuPoortInq Studies and Analyses : 
There have been no studies of Mie program* 
F* Other Supporting Data : 

1. 1930 Statistical Abstract of the United States , Outlying Areas, Tables 
15S0 and 1556, pages 986-888. 

Ill* RESPOf^SE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Ho studies of this program are tn progress* 

Contacts for Further Information 

Progran operations: Haroldle Spriggs, (202) 254-5572 
Program studies: Judith Anderson, (202) 245-9401 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES—fiRANTS TO STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 

(CFOA No. 84.034) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Library Services Act, P.L. 84-597* as amended by the Library 
Services and Construction Act, Title I, P.L. 91-600, P.L. 93-380, P.L. 95- 
123, and P.L. 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. (The 
LSCA expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979 : 

FIscaT Year Authori.TatTon Appropriation 



Purpose : To develop and Improve public library service' In geographical 
areas and to groups of persons with Inadequate service; to provide library 
servlciS for patients and Inmates of state-supported Institutions, phy- 
sically handicapped individuals, disadvantaged persons In 1ow-^income areas, 
both urban and rural, and those persons who have limited English-speaking 
ability; to strengthen metropolitan public libraries which function as 
regional or national resource centers; and to strengthen the capacity of 
the State Library Agencies. 

Eligibility : All State Library Agencies In the 50 States, O.C., Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and fiuam. 

Applicant Requirements : In order to participate In any Library Services 
and Construction Act (LSCA) Program, each State must have a Basic State 
Plan approved by the Secretary of Education, or his designated official- 
(In this case it is the Assistant Secretary, OERI), plus a long-range 
plan (3-5 years) on state priorities for meeting tne information needs of 
the people In the state. An Annual Program plan it*ust also be submitted. 
To be eligible, the States must match the Federal contribution In proportion 
to their per capita income as required by program regulations published in 
the federal ??egister and also maintain the same level non-Federal expend- 
itures as ^0 the second preceding fiscal year. 

Ouration and ^hasi^g ^ssistsnce : Srants are awarried 'ifter the 5p{?rov^l 
of tne Ba^ic Scati ^o<a acceptar^ce o' t^e Jo^ig-rsf^ce {?lan*u?da:5 3rd 

an Annual Progran plan of activities. Thesa awards ar? ba^ed on a co^n?n- 
dtio<^ of 3 ninimun basic allotnent and a fornula ^>ased on total rBSi^i^nZ 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



$140,000,000 
$150,000,000 
$150,000,000 
$ 65,000,000 
$ 65,000,000 



$52,500,000 
$62,500,000 
$62,500,000 
$60,000,000 
$60,000,000 
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Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and annual reports are due once 
a year, 90 day^ after the conclusio/) of the fiscal year. Evaluations of 
projects are to Included. 

11. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 4l7fa) 
A. taoals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Oepartinent*s principal objectives with respect to 
this progran were as follows: 

0 Encourage the extetiSlon of public library services through state library 
subgrants to local public libraries for undersctrved or unserved counties 
and small towns across the nation. 

0 Support the increased capability of tnc State Library Agencies and the 
local public libraries to provide basic public library services. 

0 Encourage the State library Agencies to select local public library 
projects which target oh innovative library services to the disad- 
vantaged, limited English-speaking* State Institutions, and the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

0 Complete processing of all State grant award requests. 



8. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 The overall goal of having public libraries Id all geographic locations 
throuc^nout the country has been to a great extent achieved -* w1t;t over 
95 {jiercent of the Nation having access to library services. 

0 95 percent of the overall^ Support for basic public library services 
is derived from local (82%) and. itate {13%} sources. 

0 Over ZS percent Of the ISCA program funds were used to provide library 
services to the disadvantaged, limited English-speaking, State institu- 
tionalized and physically handicapped. 

0 fiade 5*1 grant awards throughout the year after approving 5^ Basic 

State Plan agreements for FY 83 and 84> and revlewln.g anc: accepting 5^ 
Annual Prograns of proposed activities on FY 83 updates of the long- 
range plan* and completed Annual rteports. 
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C. Costs^ Benefits and Effectiveness 
Program Scope 

Funds and Special Populations Being Provided Library Services 

(In Thousands) 







LSCA 


Number 


Latest Available Data, FY 81 


Funds 


Served 


1. 


Disadvantaged 


$ 6,614 


2,975 


Z. 


Physically Handicapped 


$ 3,579 


763 


3. 


State Institutionalized 


$ 2,739 


S33 


4. 


Limited English-speaking 


$ 2,505 


1,990 


5. 


Aged 


S 557 


758 




TOTALS 


515,994 


V,3iS 



During the past 26 years, nearly $1 billion (FV 57 through FY 83, 
$965,173,500) of LSCA Title I funds have been used to provide increased 
access to public libraries and bas^c information services in areas where 
they vrere nonexistent or were inadequate. These funds were also used to 
develop and improve public library services to the special population 
groups cited above. The breakout of these expenditures by major program 
emphasis is noted below: 

Areas of Program Emphasis 

Percentage of 

Latest available data, FY 81 LSCA Funds 

1. Areas without services or with in- 
adequate services; strengthening 
netropolHan and major urban libarles 
as resource centers; strengthening 

state administration. 74.4% 

2. Disadvantaged; physically handicapped; 
state Institutionalized; .limited 
English-speaking; and aged' 25.6% 

Types of Benefits Provided : Project activities ars directed toward Inprov- 
ing access to library services not found in the traditional school system. 
Specific activities in support of these objectives might Include a state- 
wide radio reading service * for the blind; English-as-a-second language 
classes;' developing coping skills packets (how to get a Job, hov/ to use 
public transportation, how to order in a restaurant, etc.) for the mentally 
retarded; deposit book collections at senior citizen centers; or a books- 
by-mail program for rural residents; and literacy progrens for functionally 
illiterate adults. 

^rogran Hffertiveness : A compr^he^sv/-* evaluation of ISCA ^itie I completed 
in i931 oy Appliea ManaceTie^t Science, Inc. (See £.2) Produced f^nclfn^s -nth 
respect to four types of program impact as follows: 
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C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness (Continued) 

1. Effects on tha Public Library Institutional Structure 

0 LSCA i funds contributed significantly to the establishment of regional 
systems of public libraries. This has led to the increased pro\'ision 
of library services through books-by-pail and bookmobiles and has 
improved the capability of local libraries to respond to information 
request's through centralized purchasing and processing of li brary 
materials, interlibrary loan and delivery systems, and through linkages 
with computerized bibliographic centers. 

0 LSCA I ' :rvsd to help establish tl State library's role in coordina- 
ting, strving, and planning states*Je public library service programs. 

2. Effects on Public Library Servic?;s 

0 In 90 percent of the States, LSCA I caused the ■ Production of new pub- 
lic library services involving nev/ technology, c ^munity outreach, the 
introduction of audiovisual fnatsrials, and providing continuing educa- 
tion for practicing librarians. 

0 Ninety-four percent of the nation's libraries were able to cite at least 
one change in service or the introduction of a new service as a result 
of LSCA I. The benefits most often cited were the promotion of resource 
sharing through regional and multi'-type library systems, more adequate 
staff and booV/ncnprint materials, and blind and physically handicapped 
programs . 

0 The Evaluation Study concluded that measuring the isnpact on the adequacy 
of publ ic library services was "fraught with severe 1 iMtati ons." 
The States reported that 65 percent of LSCA I funds were used by State, 
recional and local public library levels *'to support and/or improve 
library services.** The impact of LSCA could only be inferred. Also, 
among pablic libraries receiving an LSCA I grant, 25.3 p.^rce.ot indicated 
that such funds generated increased local funding. The study cmcluded 
that it would be *'both misleading and incorrect to attempt to attribute 
any direct causal effect of LSCA Title I on the adequacy of public 
libraries." 




3. Effects on ExT:endina and Ino roving Covers^e of Public Library 
Service in cne O.ST 

0 Between 1965 and 1978 12. ^ percent of all localities without public 
libraries In the U.S. established some type of public library service 
(e.g., booknobile or books^-by-'nai i ) as 3 direct resalt o*" LSCA I. 

^. if^^cts on -cceSS to ^^*i>l^c L-brar^es $c5Ci*^c ^rTUDS 



|er|c 
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0 LSCA I has had a significant impact on the development and the pro* 
vision of a variety of library services to the blind. These library 
services were found to dovetail appropriately w^th the Library of 
Congress' support of the regional libraries operatea linder the National 
Library Services for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. On the 
other hand, there was little evidence that LSCA I funds were ^neeting 
the needs of other handicapping conditions. 

0 There was very little evidence that the LSCA 1 funds had any mecisurable 
impact on increasing the access for those perjons identified as being 
urban or rural disadvantaged a priority under LSCA I. (In fairness 
to the analysis for limited English-speaking persons, this priority 
was added to LSCA in FY 74. Vhe LSCA I Evaluation Study looked at FY 
78 reports, so the long-tenn trends could not be establisiied.) 

In 1982 an historical overview of LSCA was funded by ED which involved the 
recollections of 13 individuals associated with the activities surroundiny 
the program fron its inception in 1956 to the present. Some analyses of 
program activities also occurs in the 230 page document. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Reco^nmended Legislation 
Proposed Simplification Through Deregulatton 

During FY 1983 a Notice for Proposed Rulemaking was 'published for LSCA as 
part of the government-w1 de effort at fimplifying the regulations. The 
rules were rewritten in simpler language and requirements not in the law 
were eliminated. The final rule will fol*low. 

Reauthorization 

Although a phase^out of the program was proposed, the program has been re* 
authorized with an appropriation of $65,000,000 for FY 84. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 

1. LSCA Grantee Reports 

2. An Evaluation of Title I of the Library Services and Construction Act , 
Applied Management Sciences, !981. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

1. The Library Services and Construction Act: An Historical Overview from 
the Viewpoint of Ma.jor Participants , by Edward G. Holley and Robert 
Schrernser. lini/arsity of North Carolina, 1982. (Scheduled to be pub- 
lished in \9H3 by JAI Press, Greenvyich, Connecticut.) 

2. T^e Public L^hrary and Federal Polic y, by SySvs.** Developne^it Cor^jor^- 
tlon, July iy73, puoiisined oy Gree^iwood =*"9SS, 19?^. 

3. ^valuetion of LSrA Services to Special Target G^oujs , by Systr '^ev^ji- 
opnent Corporation, Juiy 1973. 
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F. Other Supporting Data (Continued) 

4. Basic Issues in the Government Financing of Public Library Services , 
Government Studies and Systems, May 1973. 

5. Study of Exemplary Public Library Reading and Reading Related Proorans 
for Children, Youth and Adults, by Barss, Reitzel and Associates, Inc., 
19/*:. 

6. A Study of Public Library Service to the Disadvantaged in Selected Cit- 
i e s, Behavior Science Corporation, 1970* 

7* Overview of LSCA Title I , by Systam Development Corporation, published 
by Sowker, 1968. 



IIU RESPO»S£ TO (tcPA ^17fb) 

No further studies related to this pro§ra.n are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert Klassen, (202) 25^-9664 

Program studies: Jerry Burns, (202) 2^^5-^(84^ 
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INTERLIRRrRY COOPERATION — GftANTS TO STATE 
H8RARY AGENCIES (Cfn^ No. 84.035) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Library Services and Construction Act, Title III, P.L. 89-511, 
as afuended and extended by P.L, 91-600, P,L. 95-123, and P.L. 97-35. (Expires- 
Septen^er 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1979 $20,000,000 5 5,000,000 

19«0 $20,000,000 < 5,000,000 

19«1 ^20,000,000 ^12,000,000 

19«2 ^>15,000,000 $11,S20,000 

19«3 $15 ,000 ,000 $1 1 ,520 ,000 



Purpose : To provide grants to the State Library Agency for the planning, es- 
tarHTshinent , and riaintenance of cooperative networks of libraries at the local, 
reqionel or inter-state level. Such cooperative networks rire intended to pro- 
vide for the systematic and effective coordination of the resources of school, 
public, academic and special libraries and information centers in order to 
improve the library services to the special clientele served by each type of 
library or center. 

Eligibility : All State Library Agencies in the 50 states, O.C, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, rind the Northern f^ariana Islands. 

Applicant Requirements : Each State rnust have a Basic State Plan approved 
by the Secretary of Education, plus a long-range plan (3-S years) on state 
priorities for meeting the information needs of the people in the state, 
Annual Program plan must also be submitted, 

Atvard Process : firants are awarded after the approval of i^^e ^lasic State Plan 
and acceptance of the long range plan update and an ^Vin^jai ^>rogran plan of 
activities. Tnese a'warrls are based on a combination of a 'linmum basic allot- 
ment and a forinula based on total resident population. 

Obligations of Orant Recipients : Financial and program reoorts are diie once a 
year. Evaluations of projects are to ^e '"ncluded. 



EI. ^ESnvSc TO ^E?A ^17:3} 
A. ^al s and ^ jecti ves 

nuring ^'f 1983, the 09{)artf:?e'^ t ' s ^r^cn^i o:5;eCv^/es ^esoec^ -? t^is 
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A. Goals and Objectives (Continued) 

0 Encourage the estahlishment of inter-institutional networks of li4r<iries 
for the coordination of informational services in schools, public librar- 
ies, academic, and special libraries and infonnation centers. 

0 Support the increased capability of the State Library Agencies and regional 
and local libraries to establish and maintain interlibrary cooperative 
activities. 

8. Progress and Accompl ishtnents 

*■ 

0 Fifty-four grant awards were nade throughout the year after approval of 
Basic State Plan agreements for FY 33 And 84, and review and acceptance 
of: Mnual Programs of proposed activities in FY 83, updates of the 
lonq-ranqe plan, and co:npleted Annual Reports. 

0 Although Hatching' funds are not required. States denonstrated a cominit* 
nent to interlibrary cooperative activities 'through regprted estpenditures 
of nearly ^13 million in FY SI or slightly more than a 1:1 matching of 
Federal funds. 

Costs, Benefits and -Iffectiveness 

Program Scope : During the last 17 years, nearly 380 million has been dis- 
trVMjtea to State, regional and local libraries to develop institutional net- 
works of libraries in vol ving bibl iographic access , interl fbrary loan , and 
other resource -sharino progrftus. These activities have served as demonstra- 
tions of the cost-saving concepts brought about through available technologies. 
The 1983 approoriation assisted the states in funding about 253 cooperative 
library projects affecting about 29,700 libraries. 

^^ercentage of 
LSCA Punds 



1. Projects linking lihraries through 
telecoftimunication syste'^is to data 

bases 50-; 

2. ^esoiirc^ sha'^ing projects not linked 

to autonaticn ^O*', 

1. Training for tnese activities 

These projects are rarely discrete "ederal activities. Significant 3t?.te ex- 
pen^iitures .^re regorcad as suople'^ntin^j the Federal funds, ^vei though -Tiatchinc: 
of Suci 'L'n 1s T s 10^1 r^^jsi In Ca5 i : >rn i ^ r=30rt^'J ^ xoen : jres 

3 '^f ■ 1 ion , yor< ^?, i -^i 1 1 ion , ^.nc "-^i-i-iesots , I "li H ici in co^ ijn c:io^ 
wi ?:n L^C- : t ' € <oe'^ - = tjre$ + '"^e ^*e5'<':Gi-/t ^$e^ i^ I'^esa ax'^s'^ 1^ " 1 / 

;road 'unc^^ona] ^r=as 15 not^^ ^f*:>v/: 

TvOeS ^ ^ ?en^ ^' " $ ^*C'' ^" '^5'^ I f ^1 1 3C" ' - * ^ S ^ * ' '^e >t ^ ■'^^ ' OC^. ' 1* * ^ " 

^ '0 ''V J 5 v-T ; rr^"cTT^ 'Z'^t^.'^Z ? '"^'"DV" n ■: ^ cc-rSS ^ C":C^ ' ' a ■ i'' 7 r"* 3 ^ 

" i O'^a ■ te c^s '^rA*i ^^Te27""i tc*"/""I"^^ j^'^ ^" '/^"S 
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C. Costs, Senefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 

objective might include: rapid communication^^ systems for linking libraries 
(computers, TMXi or telephones); delivery systems (telefacsimile, trucks or 
mail); location tools (published or computer-based lists of library holdings), 
coniputer-based inforniation retrieval and inforniation processing systems; and 
the costs and fees associated with these activities including the training of 
personnel . 

Program Effectiveness ; The fol lowing summary is based on findings presented 
in the evaluation study by Applied Management Sciences, Inc., completed five 
years ago (See E.2). These findings are still relevant to current operations. 
However, the data here do not reflect the impact of the more tha.i doubling of 
the LSCA III annua) appropriation since the evaluation study -.vias conducted. 

1. Effects on the Institutional Patterns of Organization 

0 In conjunction with LSCA Title I, Title III program funds have brought 

about a greater centralization of public library planning and coordination 
at State and regional levels. 

0 Program funds have been a jnajor driving force behind the development of 
multil ibrary cooperation and networking priinari ly at the State level s. 

0 Approximately 20 percent of LSCA I funds also were used by the States to 
partial ly or completely support mul til ibrary and networking activities. 

2. Effects on State SuPPort 

0 LSCA III is credited as having a major influence on State legislatures 

in passing and modifying legislation favoring cooperation and netvvorking. 

3. Effects on Improving Access to Library Resources 

0 Access to computer-based information services was greatly enhanced through 
program funding of regional, state, and multi-state cooperative nei:^rks. 

0 Access to book and periodical library resources was enhanced through LSCA 
HI support of inforuation process'ing systens linked to bibliographic data 



0 It was judged that mtfirbbrary loan and reference source i^eferral services 
'vere an efficient and proper means of providing access to a wide variety 
of library resourctiS and services. However, there was some question as to 
how 'nany inoividuals actually neeced and used these services. 

0 procr^n infiuence^j ntiarly -0 percent of tne Stat.cS to 'Tia^e cncnces i/i 

lejislaiion f5vorc:iiy affectinc Inrary cooper2t^oo ana Tei-vor^fi:. 

J^. l-]zact on Inriovation i'l Library Servicss A/ 

D ^^Diriner^;a» reseirci ana ^enonstration dctwi":^rS acco:jn"cc 'or s'';n:!,^ 



banks. 




/ ■ ' ■ \ ' ' ■ 

LieRARY RESEARCHvAfjO^ nEHOraATIONS 
niSGREtlONARr:GRANTS: AH^^^ 
iNSTItUTIOfil nF :ritiSHER^EbbeA^ 
ELtfilBlE AGENCIES, tHSfttiJHONS,. AND^ORGANIZATIOKS: 
:(CF0A.:Nd*/84V039) ■ ^ 



:iv - RROGRAH PROFILE . \ " 

' " , - ■' 

Ugi station : Sections 261» 262^ and 223 of thfe Higher EducJation Act of 
Title n^8» Public iaW 89-3^^^^ of 
th>^d!ication Ainend*^ of 1972; Public Liw. 92^31^^and >s ainended by 
Setciion 201 of the Education M^ndments ^df I98b». Pubtic laW 96^^^^ 
by Section 516 =bf the Omriibus Budget Reconciliation Act; if 198tl /^^P^ 
taw 97^35; 20 U*SiC* 1021;. 1022, arid" 1033* X^xpii^es Seiptemfcer!3 



{funding.Since J979! 



Fiiscal Year Authorization AppfbprJ:at.i6 n 

1979 $i20,D06ibbd i/- :$ridoov66o: 

1 980 i2o;oo6idbaT^ ' 333,0*16^ 

1981 iiyi^oM^ ;25b7do6; 

1982 ti^boibbo;?/ :2fnVnob' 
i&83 i;2bb;bob;p .240^000. 



Purpose : To make grants to, and contracts higher 
eductalpn and other public and private agencies, institutions^ and br- 
g^riVzatioris for research and/or denronstration projects' ^t^^^ to the; 
impV.^verierit of libraries training, in librarianship, an^ ^Infp 
^dhnology, and for the dissemiriation of information deHVejd; from such 
vprtjects* ■ 

^Eligibility : Institutions of high^ education* public ^nd ^prlVate agen- 
cless; institutions* oi^ brgaafzatipn^ 

:A^plicant Reouireffjents. : An appHcant must deFnpnstrate,. in its .applica- 
tiqn'i that the project meets the requirM^nts of the Ac^^ ill appTi-r 
cabTp^ regulations* 

iburatioff and- Phasing of Assistance : Grants and contracts are usually 
awarded for a twelve-^nonth period,, with exceptions justified! fn contracts 
frp*n time to time and mciy be for up to five years* Extensfbris may be 
.granted at no adaitiohal cpst to the Gbvernni^nt* 

CbMg^tions of Vant and .Contract Recipient! : Grant rsclpijents are re- 
guiTe'l sut)bit an^ ann'^al perfprmanc* >ep6rti CpntrSct recipiento 
submit rib^^^^ 7bucher requests for pa^ quarterly jprbgress repoi^ts* 
^rii other reports as sti{^y1at^d in the contract . ' 
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COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES— DISCRETIONARY QUH'tS 
TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ANO ELIGlR'.E, 
NON-PROFIf ORGANIZATIONS (CFOA No; 84.005) 



I.. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legisi atton : Secttons 201, cQZ, and 2tl of the Higher Education Act of 

1965, Title II-A; Public Law 89-329 as amended, by Action 201 of the Edu* 
cation Ameridfuents of 1980, Public Law 96-374 and iy Section 516 of the 

Omhtbus 8udget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Public Law 97*35; U.S.C. 1021, 
1022, an.d 1029 (expires Septetnber 30, 1985). 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year ^ Authorization Appropri.atioh 

1979 ^ 5120,000,000 i/^ $9i975i066 

1980 I20,b00i0bd 1/ 4;988iddd 

1981 IdiddOibod 2,988,6o6^ 

1982 S^odOiOOd * ti920;00d 

1983 5;6bd,dOO I,92bi0b0: 



purpose: To assist and encourage institutions of higher education and other 
eligible institutions in the acquisition of library materials. Funds may 
also be used for the establishment and maintenance of library netwdrks for 
resource sharing. 

Eli gibility : Institutions of higher education and public or private rion- 
profit n&rary institutions whose primary function is providing library 
services to institutions of higher education on a formal cooperative basis/ 

Applicant Requirements : All new applicants must ha/ve eligibility estab- 
iished by the Division of Institutional Eligibility in the Office of Post- 
secondary Education. Applications niust assure maintenance of effort or 
provide acceptable requests for waiver of this requirenient. ■ 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded in one fiscal year 
and are to be expended in the following fiscal year. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Grant funds must be used to purchase 
eligiDie liorary materials or to pursue networking activities. Final 
Financial Status and Performance Reports are due ninety days after the end 
of the grant-award period. Project records must be maintained for three 
years after the submission of the final expenditure report, and grantees 
are^ subject to audits once every two years. 



n. RcSPOriSE TO G£PA ^17(£) 
A. Goal s and Objectives 

Ouring FY 1983, thii program's principal objectives were as ^:)\ 1 ows: 

0 To conplete processing of applications and issue notification av^rds 
to successful applicants by May 20, 1983. 
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A. 



Goals and Objectives (Continued) 



0 To dssess the applicants that choose networking activities to determine 
which types of activities are being pursued under thii option. 

B. Progress and Accompli shnents 

6 2,141 grants were ai^rded in FY 1983, averaging $890. 

6 Over 30 grantees chose to apply funds to networking activities. They 
belonged to ^ocal, re'jional and national networks. Many grantees 
elected to purchase library paterials that served as interlibrary loan 
materials, thereby sharing necessary liorary resources. 

C. Cost^ Benefits and £ffec;:iyeness 

insi^it'jtions Served : Of 2,141 institutions funded, 1,103 were 4-year 
CO) ieges ,anfj universities ; 986 were 2-year institutions; 24 coni>inaticn 
^rid 28.J ifcrary institutions. 

Prdgrag) Scope : Approximately 70 percent of all eligibl,e inst1t:utions of 
higher education participate in this program. 

Types of Senefits Provided : The majority of program funds are usei to sup- 
plement the narary holdings of the institu\-ions served. Th;; awards also 
provide for necessary updates of special collections; and allow for the pur- 
chase of new materials for specific technical courses in compiiter science, 
engineering, etc. The '*jnds have also been used to pay rremoership fees of 
"online" netv^orks for i.^source sharing, training of personnel to perform 
qh-line entry of bibliographic data,- and specific equipment essential to 
the operation of external resource's ha ring netvjork. 

grograni Effectiveness : Tnis discretionary program has encouraged institu- 
tions to evaluate '..leir holdings and deterniine which araas need s;:rengtnen- 
ing. It has peraftted the intCDduction of new material s essential to 
courses currently offered at the schools. 

D. PJ a ns_for Program ImproveT^ent and Recommendation for legislation 

In the propOi^d budget for Fiscal Year 1984, tne Deoartrr^nt proposed termin- 
ation of :tie Coltece Li&.-ary Resources ?ro<jram. Tne reasons offerad for 
this proposal irciudea tne decreasing si^e of tne average grant and the 
absence of legislation tr^ac would allow grants to oe awarded on the basis 
of neea. In response to tnis request, no funds were appropriated for this 
program for riscal 'fe^r 153^. 

i . Susoor::ing 5;:uc:es i nc Analyses Ci'eo In Section C .^ovh 

1. Pro^rbm riles ^hicn ccnciin fiscit r^L^or^s* :ersonci i:i:f ry!f /^S zryc 
_:}rofeS5:onal i Uir^ t;ir^. 

"lone. 
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III* RESPONSE TO. GEPA 417(b) 

'No studies related to this program are currently in progress^ 

Contacts, for Further Information 

Program operations: Beth Fine, (202} 254-5090 

program studies: Art Ki rschenbaum^ (202} 245-8844 



Notes 



U Authorization for HEA^ Title A and B. 
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LIBRARY CAREER TRAISlHO— DISCRETtOflARY GRAMTS TO 
AND CONTRACTS WITH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EnuCATION 
m LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS OR AfiEflCIES (CFOA No* 84*036} 



Hi shUghts : 

0 Contract awarded for historical study of program (III)* 
K PROfiRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of Title 11^8, Public Law 89-329 

as anendsd Dy the Education Amendments of 1930, Public Law 96-37*, sections 
201, 202, 222; 20 tl.S*C* 1021, 1022 3nd 1032 (expires Septenber 30, 1985)i 

Funding Since ^ 

F Ucal_Y^5T Authori gation Appropriation 

1979 $120 ,000 ,000 1/ S2 »000 ,000 

1930 i 120,000,0005/ 667,000 

- 1981 10*000,0004/ 667,000 

1982 1,200,0004/ 640*000 

19<i3 1,200,0001/ 640»000 

Purpose: To assist institutions of higher education and library organiza-r 
tions and agencies In training persons in the principles and practices of 

1 ibr^rlanShip and infonnaticn science, including new techniques of infor- 
[nation transfer and C0fi:Run ication technology* ' 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education and Public or private 
library organlzatinns or agencies providing, or planning to provide^ 
library services or programs* 

Applicant Requirements : Eligible institutions subwit a project design to 
accompnsn one or mors of the program objectives citeri in Action II* In- 
dividuals apply directly to the grantee* 

Ouration of Assistance : A fellowship or long*tsr;ii institute nust provide 
at "tease one acacieinic year, but not mors than 12 months* of training* A 
short-tem institute must provide as least one v«ek, b'it no more than six 
v*eeks» of training* A trainseship project ^^y not exceed 12 "nonths* Con- 
gress *™3ndated in zh^ appropriation language that all assistance for iKe 
curren*: fiscai year J)e used sjippofv fei lowsMos* ^ 

ObtTga^Tons of ^.eCTciercs : -i^^^.ncic^ status and per'^or^ance ^^oor:3 i*^^ 
ri^^U'r^i roitowii^g zn^ cnncldSion Of lOT'.rict or gran*, ^^''ior* , 
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lU RESPONSc TO 6EPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The objective for FY 1983 was to inci:eas^ opportunities for njeiifeers of 
uhderrepresented groups to obtain training and retraining in librarianship; 
in particular, trai^ning beyond the master's degree level. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

the Oepartmenc awarded grants to 33 institutions, total ing $640,000, in 
support of 75 fellowships for library training. 

the levels of training and the number of awards were: 

" 56 Masters 
8 Doctorates 
7 Post-nasters 
4 Bachelors 

Of the 75 awards, 58 (77S) were to females and 47 (63%) were to minorities. 

the post*master's fellowships were focussed on retraining librarians (es- 
pecially handicapped) to: provide health and rehabilitation information 
to the disabled; and to increase the nunber of :ninorities and women in 
mid- and upper-level library management. 

. 

At the Doctoral level, fellowships were directed to the handicapped and 
toward the upward mobility of minorities and v.x)inen already in the profes* 
sion^ but in financial need and in need of advanced credentials to compete 
for jobs at the higher supervisory, administrative, and leadership levels. 

U. Cosrs.-^Benefits ar.d Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In Fiscal Year 1933. the 3o grants totaling $640,000 pro* 
videa 75 re) lowships for the study of library and information science. 

Program Effectiveness: Annual reports from previous years (E.I) indicate 
few or no proolems of recipients getting jobs upon completion of roaster's 
or advancing to more senior positions following posc-fnaSter*s or doctoral 
studies. 

d . Plans for Prograo kiprovemenc and Recommendations for legislation 

ror Fiscal Year 1934, terminarion of funding vsfls proposed by trte De- 
parrment . because tnere it no longer a critical shortage of tiDrarians. 

£. Sj nporring Studies and Afialyses 

1. Program files .vn^cn contain narraciv^ and fiscal reports, personal 
Tnterviews, dnc professional lUeratjrr* Fron 1973 crtrougn i9?3. ^^7 
[^1%) of ;1J awards -^v^re Z'.^ ca-'je-: -^inont/ jrouos. 
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E; Supportlng Studies and tealyses; (Ccgtlnuedj 

.Zi: Overview of the /Library. Fellowships Program ^ by. the Bureau of Social 
Science a«5arch|\lft(::V. of .wasntngiton,».t)C > 19?0. 

3. data Collection and' Description! of JHEA titl^ ;iI-8 Institutes* by 
Rutgiars; few Brunswickv teW Jersey^ :l?72; 

4. li.S. Department of Education, National te^^ for Educational Statistics; 
Library/Hulh^n Resbui^ces:. A Study ofrSupply and Demand . King, ftesearch, 
Inc; , Kay ,; I983i ^ ^ ^ 

Fi dthe r . Supporting ibata, : . 

fiorie. 

Ill, RESPJHSE tO:GE?A ;4l7(b:y 

Because there is no definitive^ data on tiie Impact of Title 11-6, ;hEA», 
Library Carreer Training^ the C^partiient has cbritracted for a sti#d/, Histor- 
ical Review, 6fHigher/gdufcat1o^ Act/Title iI*6 ;feUbwsM pi progra m 

The purpose of this^ ^^^^ to; ascertain the accomplishments of the past 
recipients of fellowship iwfrds^ HEA IkS; Library " Cirfcer Training 

program and. to determine the effects of the chanige In leg1slaij()ft enacted 
in 1971. Aiclllary purposes kr^ to det^Hnin^ if shortages In graduate 
library schobi facui.cies^ have been reduced^ whether or not Minorities and 
women have made it to tb^: raniger^ in- iibrariesj and' whether not 
(iiinorif leS have entered ther^profession* ^ 

^t. Oohh's Uaiversityi Jai|iaica:i ^lew 7prtc»-was av^arded this contract^ ivhicK 
shbuld be cbnipleted by ^^ay:v 1984, for 42p;O0O.. > 

Cbntacts fbcFurthefe^^In fbrmatibn : 

Program operation: Frank A^ Steyensi (202). 254-5090 

Program effectivenessJ Art kirsch^nbaunii (202} 245-8844 



I. Inciudes authbriiatibri^ for riEA title li, Part A (College^ Library ae 
sources). 



ii. Authoriia:icn for «£A Title ti, ?drt % l^tziin Z2Z, Zt%, ZV^ 



ClfiRAftY RESEARCH AND -OENONSTRAtlONS 
DISCRETIONARY: GRANTS AND XOMTRACtS WITH 
IfiSTltutlONS OF HIGHER .EDUCATION AND OTHER 
ELIGIBLE AGENCIES; If^StlTUtlONS, ANO ORGANIZATIOtiS 
(CFDA No. 84.039)' 



ii PROGRAM PROFILE ' " , 

Legislation : Sections 20V, ,202; and 223 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965; Title II-8, Public Lavy 89-329 U redes f^nated^ Section 111 of 
tfie Education Amendments of 1 972 v Pu&lk law 92-31$ .^s anierideid by 
Section 201 of the Education .%ehdnients of 1980^. RUbllc Law 96^^374* and 
by Section 5l6 of the Omnibus Budgjet Reebricillation Act of 1981, Public 
Law 9M5; 20;U.S.C. 1021, 1022, and 1033. (Expires Septen(beK30, 1985) 



Funding Since. 1979: 



Ff ScalYear Auttiorizatiori Appropriatio n 

1979 $i20iOo6iboo W iVim,m 

1980 I20,d6bi0b0 I/. 333;boo 

1981 ld,6Q6;gcd 1/ 25d;bb6^ 

1982 i i20b,bbb: 2/ 246,000 

1983 i,2b6Vbbo i/ 24bi0bb: 



RurpQse i To make grants to, and contracts with, institutions of higher 
eductaion and other public arid private agericies , institutiprisv and or* 
gariizatlons for research arid/or demonstratibn projects related to the, 
impi ovement of libraries, training in librariariship,, arid- information 
teSi^nology, and for the disseniinatlori of irifoniiat.ibn dedved such 
pffojects. 

Eligibility ? Institutions of higtier education, public and private ageri- 
clesv Institutions, or organizations. ^ 

ftppticant . Requirenents : An applicant must dernonstrate; in its applica- 
tion;, that the project meets the requirements blithe Act and all appli- 
cable regulations. 

buratlon and Phasing of Ass.i st^ri^ie : Grants and contracts are usoal iy 
awarrfed for a twelve-month period^ with excepti.o/is justified, fri contracts 
from time to time and my be for up^ to five .years. Extensions may be 
granted at no additional cost tb the Sbverhmerit. 

Qbli^ations of ""irant and Contract .Recipients : Grant recipients are re- 
qui red to suoruir an annua) perforTidnce report, Contract racipfenti 
sybfTjit nontily voucher reqtjests for payment, quarterly prbgress reports, 
and other reports -as st\^ui^te*i in the contract. ' 
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ilv RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 fa) 
A., (ioali anC Objectives : 

purihg FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives for this progran 
were as follows: 

6 to monitor the project, *'Hew Directions in Library and Infonnation 
Science Education'* 

::0: to plan and initiate a contract to determine the historical impact of 
the fellows^iip program funded under HEA II-B, Library Career Training 

p' to plan and Initiate two contracts on topics suggested in A Library 
ahd. Infonnation Science Research Agenda for the 1980's. Topics chosen 
were*, "ftoie of Libraries in Creating ajnd Providing Viewtext Information 
Services'*; and ''Diffusion of Innovations in Library and Infornation 
i Sciences" 

,8 i Progress and Accompli shnents : 

0 Monitoring activities related to the study, *'flew Directions In Library 
and Infonnation Science Education'* included attendance at two of the 
Advisory Council meetings and receipt of quarterly performance reports, 
the study is to determine th^ competencies needed now and in the next 
twenty years by the Hbrary and information science profession. 

:6 the project. Historical Impact of Higher Education Act II-8, Library 
- Career Training-, was awarded May 5 to St. John's University, Jamaica, 
New York. It will ascertain the accomplishments of past recipients 
of fellowship awards including examination of the following issues; 
if shortages in graduate library school facilities have been rcd*jtced; 
whether or not niinorities ''.id women have achieved top mar^agement 
positions in libraries; ano whether or not riiinorities have entered 
the profession. 

6 The Diffusion of Innovation in Library and Information Science project 
will tdentify. '"f.ajor Innovations in library and information science 
developed in the last ten years, trace the development and distribution 
of the innovation, develop a model for planned diffusion.^and recomnend 
options needed to develop a diffusion network for library and informa- 
tion science. 

b Ccwapetition among elfgibles undar the Sniall Business Act, Section 3a 
was held for the study, "The Role of Libraries in Creating and Proyidirig 
Viewtext Infornation Services" to show how t^^e rJation's libraries are 
using the new technologies to transmit orint Tiata'^ial --^.g., t^slevisiOfi, 
cable, telephone, cassettes, discs, ^tc. 
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C. Cost, Benefits, gnd Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : In FY 1983, program activity included the following: 

0 As a result of a contract supported in FY 81 , Cuadra Associates 
reported on "A Library and Information Science Research Agenda for 
the igSO's*** This report has already had two types of impact: re- 
searchers are using it to direct new research inquiriet;, and the 
Department used it to guide some of its FY 83 library research initia- 
tives under HEA II-B* 

0 As a result of a ccntract supported in, FY 82, a research project is 
underway by King Research Inc., entitled, "New Directions in Library 
and Information Science Education." It addresses the training, of 
future librarians and Information specialists, through the end of this 
centuryi 

6 Plans are underway for a series of regional seminars at which leaders 
in librarianship and education vH1:] consider how libraries can imple- 
ment the recommedations of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education Report, A: Nation M Risk . This initiative will include 
planning and. implementation phases in FY 84* 

Program Effectiveness : No data available* 

D* Plans for Program Improvement and. Recommendations for Legislation: 
No funds were requested for FY 1984. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 
None 

P*' Other Support i Data: 
None 

III, RESPONSE TO SEPA 417 (b) 

No further studies related to this prograti are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Progran Operations: Frank Stevens, (202) 254-5090 

Progr^n Effectiveness: Arthur S. Ki rschenbaum, {20?} S^B-SS-*^ 

fjotss: 

J. Authorization for H£A Tities H-A and 11-8 

2. 'ijjtriori ration for 7i:la Il-fJ, SecJws 222, 223, a^-n 22^ 

Hi 



STRENGTHEfUNG RESEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES- 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO MAJOR RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
{CFOA No. 84.091) 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

LeglsTati o» : P.L. 89-329 Title II,' Pai't C, of the Higher Education Act 
of 1963 as* amended by Section 201 of the Education Amendments of 1980 
(P.L. 96-374), and P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 1021. (Expires September 30, 1S85.) 

Funding Since 1979 : 



Fiscal Year Authorizatior; Aboropriation 

1979 $ 20,000,000 $ 6*000,000 

1980 20,000,000 6^000:000 

1981 ib,odOi6oo 6,65didoo 

1982 6,000,000 5*760,000' 
1S83 6,dO0id00 6,000,000 



Purpose : To pranote research and education of high quality throughput 
the United States by providing financial assistance to (1 ) help major 
research libraries maintain and strengthen their collections; and (2) assist 
then in making their holdings available to other libraries and to Individual 
researchers and scholars oucside their primary clientele; 

gl igibil ity : Only major rese.5rch libraries are eligible. Major research 
libraries may be public or private nonprofit institutions, including the 
resources of an institution of higher education. Independent research 
libraries, and State or public libraries. They must demonstrate that they 
have collections which nrake a significant contribution to higher education 
and research, are broadly based, ar,- recognized as having national or 
international significance for scholarly researchi are of a unique nature,, 
and contain material not widely available which is in substantial deniand 
by researchers and scholars not connected with the applicant institution. 

Criteria for Awards : Awards ere based on the strength of the library^s 
quahfications as a major resaarch facility, and the quality cf the proposed 
project, including such factors as evidence of weed, cost-effectiveness, and 
institutional ccmmitnient. 

Use of Av^ards : Grantees may acquire books, .naterials, stiff; maintain » 
inoex, aostract, and distribute mat5rials; or pursue other activities as 
proposed in their grant applications. 

Oblications of Grant Recipients : ^ Financial and perfornance reports ere due 
tn^rry cays arter ztie c ose of che crane oerica. Financial records are ex- 
cect5c CO be caintairtja for ^nree y^^rz after ^aca of zhe subaission o*' cne 
annual ex^endirure '•ecort. 3rentees fiius^ Snfonn State agencies of tlieir 
sCtivicfes ':ncer t.iis ::i!2. 
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li. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417.(a) 
Ai Goals and Objectives : 

During FY 1933 the Department' s continuing objectives for thi s program 
were to; 

f 

0 increase access to research materials. 
0* Preserve unique materials. 

p Assist research libraries in acquiring distinctive, unique and 
specialized materials. 

0 Initiate specialized research and development projects. 

0 'Promote cooperative activity among Institutions. 

.0 Extend benefits to as many institutions as possible including 
previously unfunded institutions. 

Progress and Accomplishments : , 

y, Thirty^three of the thirty-five ftscal year 1983 grantees chose biblio- 
graphic control as the principal area of project activity by adding new 
entries to national dat3 bases, thus making additional research materials 
accessible. 

^^0 . Thirteen grantees used Title II-C funds for advanced preservation 
j techniques to make rare and unique materials more available. 

6. Seven grantees acquired specialized materials and entered the biblio- 
graphic records into national data bases, making additional unique 
materials accessible and available to researchers and scholars. 

6 Specialized research was initiated and supported in such diverse areas 
as Melaneslan studies, the impact of technology on society, and industrial 
relations. 

0 Four cooperative projects, involving eighteen institutions, were funded. 

0 Eight fiew grantees ^^ere among the thirty-five primary grantees funded 
in fiscal year 1983; counting institutions benefiting under cooperative 
projects, 49 research libraries were supported. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Scooe : in fiscal year 19R3, applicants requested 516,900,000. 
The 19S3 appropriation of 55,000,000 supports-j 35 jrants irvolvinc ^9 
separate najor rssearcn libraries. Tne grants rancetj in size fron S3S,750 
to 3*125,000, with an average of $171, COO. Al-"! zeocr^ohic areas of t^a 
country are rspreienta-::, Types of -nscrn^tion? r^c*! :i^;a:s ars is 
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Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : (continued) 

Libraries at institutions of Higher Education * * * 27 

Independent Research Libraries 4 

Publ ic Libraries ] 

State Libraries 1 

Museums * _ * - * * ^ 

Total : W 

Major Activities and Associated. Benefits : 

0 implementation of national bibllogcaptiic network * thrpugh systematic 
sharing of bibliographic .data, access to rare materials is facilitated 
and th&usands of hours are saved by eliminating duisVicative efforts in 
cataloguing and indexing* in FY 1983, 79 percent of total funds 
awarded were used for.biblibgriphic control {$4^738;;54S)* 

0 ghys'ical preservation of. rare materials * Poor physiccl condition limits 
access and use, and progressive deterioration may eventually result 1rt; 
the total loss of rare materials* In FY 1983, thirteen of the thirty^fiye 
grantees used part or all of their title U^C funds to oreserve fragile: 
and deteriorating research materials* Tnirteen percent of the funds 
awarded were spent for this activity ($909,612)* 

-0 Development of specialized collections. * Centralized collections of 
rare or specialized materials facilitat'i research* In FY 1983, $351,813 
went to support collections of the personal papers of eight modern v/riters, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Persian language materials, and Mestern European 
law docunents* 

D* ^lans for Prooram Imorovement and Recommendation for Legislation ; 

the Department's fiscal year 1984 Budget requested no funds for this program* 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 

None* 

F* Ot her Supporting Data : 
.None* 

III* SESPOflSE 70 G£PA ^T7(b) ; 

Mo studies related to this procrain are currently in progress. 

* 

Contact; for Further Information 

ProqriQ coe^acions: "rank Sts^efis (20£} 25^1-6090 

^'•ogran: iZ'^6i^$: -rchyr 5* <{-$chenpa^n {202; Z*^S-ci^'-^ 



INDEX TO THE AN?1IIAL EVALIIATIOM REPORT 



KOTE:^ All three-digit nunbers are chapter references. Tnese niJt^ers appear 
ih the upper-right hand comer of each page of the report. Where only a 
portion of the chapter relates to the index heading, the nuiriiDer of the Page 
within the chapter fs given. For example "115-4" refers to the fourth page 
Of Chapte 11/;. 



Academic Facilities, S2^, SZB 
-fliflult Education: 

/Indian Education, 113 

State Administered Program, 40i^ 
Aid to Land-Rrant Colleges, S22 
Alfohbl and Orug ^fiuse Program, 114 
AmeHcan Indians, see Indian Education 
Arfcl in Educatian Program, 117 

ftasic Educational Oppocttinity (Petl) (Grants, SOI 
Ri.lihguai Education: 

8|sic Projects , 201 

rjenionstraticn Projects, 201 

Fellowship Progran, ?04 

Material 'development Projects, ?05 

Si'^port Services Projects, ?05 

Training Projects, 20'* 

Transition Progran for Refugee Children, 203 
Vocational Training, 202 
Vocational Instructor Training, 202 
Vocational Instructional ^-iterial s , 20? 
^lOGk Rrant (Elementary and Secondary Education), 104 

8jsiness and international Edtication Progran (Laf^guage Traininj Arsa ^Studies), S20 

Captioned FiH Loan Progran, (*^^dia Services), 
Centers for Independent Living, 323 
Challenge Grant Program, SH 
Civil Rights Training and Advisory Services, lOo 
Close-Mp Foundation (Sllender Fel 1 owshlps) , 110 
College HOysing Loans, 5,23 
College Library ^>esoijrces, W 
College vJor*<-3tuGy , SOS 

College Wor*<-Study and Cooperative Sducaticn, 5?! 
Construction, Schools fin federally affected areas), 10^ 
CoopSf^ative Education Programs, 

Osaf-^lfnd, Procrams for, 305, 3^^!, 321 
9eT;ndtier^!: Chil':ret, 30i 
neiegr=j<;5cfon .-S3^ s^anca , I'?'*— )0n 

^n^the ^.csis of bex, "t". 

tJie-3a$:s of ^(5::.:f;ai >i:^n, !16 

Hn^ t^e ^a^is or ^ac^^ 
direct S^uren: :,Oan ^--ograi-n, ^l^-ioi**, ^y-l f 
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Disadvantaged Students: 
Childreri in State-Administered Institutions, 103 

Education for, 101, 107, 110 — 

Legal Training for> 517 

Postsecondary Education, 507, 508, 509, 510 

Special Services for, 5J0 

Vocational Education Programs for, 402 
Dissemination of Exemplary Educatioiial Practices, 119 
Doctoral Dissertation Research Program, (Fulbright-Hays) , 519 

Early Education for Handicapped Children, 306 - 

Education Consolidation and Ii^iprovement Act of 1981, 101» 102, 104, 107, 114,. 

117, 118, 119 , 
Education for the Disadvantaged, 101 » 103, 107, TlO, 402, 507, 508, 509, 510^ 
Educational Opportunity Centers, 509 
Edydational Television and Tectinology^ 119-4,5 
Eletn^ntary and Secondary Educacion Block Grant, 104 
El lender Fellowships, 110 

Entitlement Grants to Local Educational Agencies and Indian tribal Schools, 111 

Faculty Research /^broad (Fulbright-Hays) » 519 
Fellowships: for Graduate and Professional Study, 518, 519 

for Bilingual Teachers, 204 

for Indian Students, 112 

for Foreign Language Area Studies, 520 
Film, Captioned, (Media Services), 312 
Follow Through, ]07 

Foreign Language and Area Studies, 519, 520 
Fulbright-Hays Programs, 519 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), 512 

General Assistance for the Virgin Islands, 105 
Graduate and Professional Study, Fellowships for, 518, 519, o20 
Guaranteed Student Loan Progran, 5C4 

Handicapped Children, Early or Preschool Education for, 302> 303, 306 
Handicapped: 

and Deaf-Blind, Programs for, 305, 308, 3;^! 

Arts in Education, 117 

Higher Education for, 510 

f-tedia and Films for, 312 

Migrants, 320 

Personnel Training and Recruitment for Education of, 309, 310 
Recreation , 319 

Regional Resource Centers, 304 

Resedrcn', OemCdStravion , 306, 311, 313, 3f^, 317, 324 
Services to, 101 -3, 301, 302, 303, 305, 207, 3M, 3i5, 320, 323 
Special Studies , 313 
Stace Aio Granc Pro^irajn, 302 

St5te-SuC?Qrte<i Scnool Proyrams, Scats Grant Prour^n, 301 
Vocacional fienaoili^aticn for, 315, 316, 318, 322 
Hioii School ijyivalency ^rogrsm, Mi^r^nC Scucacion, 
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Higher Education 

Cooperative Education, 5^1 
Oel ivery System, 'Sflfl 

fteveloping Institutiais , S12-^, 514, 51t 
Oirtct Grants, 501 ,502 
Direct Loans , 505 
for th? H'^^.^', 303 

for the Oisadvanta^i'd, 501, 502, 507, 508, 509, 'ilO, 517, 605-2 
for the Handicapped, 510, 605-2 
for Indian Students, 112 
for Migrant Students, 115 
for Veterans , fill ■ 
for Vocational Students, ^01-6 
Guaranteed Student Loans, 504 
Housing, College Loans, 523 
Improvement^ 512 

Institutional A*d, 5U, S15» 522» 523, S24, 525, 60^ 
Law, 516, 517 , 
Overview, 500 

Pastgraduate, 'ilS, 5M, 520 
Special Staff Training, 513 
State Student Incentive >ants, 503 
. - Suppler;ental Grants, 502 
Talent Search, 
Work-Study, 506 

Impact Aid, see School Assistance in Federally A-'fected Areas 
Incentive Grants to States for Student Assistance, 503 
, Indepen^lent Living, Centers for, 323 
Indian Education: 
Adult Indian Education, 113 
Genonstratlon Projects, 112 

Entitlement Grants to Local Educational Agencies and Indi^in-Control led 

Schools, 111 
Fellowships for Indian Students, 112 
Personnel Oevelopntent Projeccs, 112 
Resource, Evaluation Centers, 112 

Vocational Education Progran for Indian Tribes and Oraanlzations, 404 
Indian Students, Services or Aid to, 10U3, 102-6, 111, 112, 113, 115^4, 403-4, 

d04, i06-4, 5n7,T, 50e^^l» 509-4, ^10^7, 517,5, 51-3-6, ^20^11, 12 
inexpensive '^cok Distrioution , ilR 

Institutions of Higher Education, ^>a/nents to, 51^, 514, 5H, 522, 521, ^2^, 525, 60i 
Interest i^ubsidy Grants for Aiadernic Pacilitlfts loans, 52^ 
Interlibrary Cooperation, State Grant Progran, ^03 

International Education anrf business ^ronran (Langnag^ 7r;inHg an^l -r»a Studies), SSO 

L=tnd-Gr3nt CoMe:!e5, to, ?2? 
Un-guacT^ -:nc -reas Stjdr^s, 51?, 5^0 

Lanquaae-**inorUv or Lin^:ei ^n i sn-^^r-jr^ c-s^'^c , :e^-/i:a5 or i -r,t "J?-^, 
ns-i, 201, 20^, :^3» -01, ^03-1, 10^?-;, 5"17-:, 503-1, 5^o.i^ ^U-", 5""-^- 
513-T, =20.iKI2, :21-l, $02^3 

Sc'^r^o] Z\*'^^zi} it:;ej*^ence '^r'^nr^^-^ =>« - 
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Ubniries: 
Career Training, 605 
College LiDrary ^^asourcss, 604 

Public Librarj Services, State Grant Programs, 602, 603 
Research and i^emonsitration, 606 
Strengthening Research Lib.^ary Resources, 607 

Media" Services and Captioned Film Loan Program, 312 
Migf^ant Education 

College Assistance Program, 116 

Handicapped, 320 

High- School Equivalency Program, 116 
State Formula firaht Program, 102 
Hiria Shaughnessy Scholars Program, fil2 

Minority Students, Services or Aid to, 10U3, 102-6, ?01, 202, 203, 204, 
403-4, 50Ua, 502^9, 503-7, 50A,10, S05-9, S06-10, 507^5, 503-4, 50<5-4, 
; 5ib-7, 517-5, 518^6, 520-11,12, 52U4, 602-3, 605-2 

National Diffusion Neti^rJc, 119 

Pell Grants Program (fonnerly SEOGs), 501 ■ - 

Personnel Training, Recruitiient for Education of the Handicapped, 309, 310 

Pbstsecondary Education (See Higher Education) 

Preschool Education for Handicapped Children, 306 

Professional Study, Fiallowships for, 51^1, 519 

Public Library Services-State Grant Progranis, 602, 603 

Reading is Fundatiiental , 11-^ 

R&cruitinent and Information {Special Education), 309, 310 
Riefiigee children , 203 

fteHabilitation, See Vocational Rehabilitation 
Rese^^rch and Oevel op:)ent: 

Handicapped, 306, 30«, 311, 313, 314, 321 

Libraries, 606, 607 

Secretary's Oiscrationary Fund, 119 

Vocational Education , ^05 

Secretary's Discretionary Fund, 114, 117, 11^1, 119 

Sch&ol Assistance in Federally Affected Areas-School Construction, 109 

School Assistance in Federally Affectad Areas-'^^intenance and Ooorati*v^s, 108 

Shaughnessy, "Ana, Scholars Program (FIPSE), 512 

Special Education, Recrult^nt and Infomiation, 309, 310 

Special Services for Oisadvantaged Students, SIO 

Strenqtheninq *tesearch Library Resources, 607 

Student Assistance, Postsacondary (See Higher Edeication) 

T'^lent Search, 
Teacher Jr^An ino : 

Gi lingual Education, 20^1 

Special Education, 30*} 

74acher^5..^of Secondary Oisadvanjiageti Stureots, 111 

TerrJto'rifil Ta^iC^Jers* 6*'^l ' 
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Technology and Educational Television, 119-4, 5 
Tr^rrltorUl Teacher Training, 501 

Train Recruitr^ent, Handicapped Educstitn , 309, 310 

Training, Librarians, SO"? 

training^ Bilingual Education Pro,iects, ZO^ 

Training^ Rehabilitation Personnel, 3U 

Training, Special Program Staff, 513 

Upward Sound , 507 

//eterans' Cost-of-Instruction» 511 
'virgin Islands, Oeneral Assistance for, 105 
Vocational Education: 

Basic (Grants to States, 401 

Bilingual, see Bilingual Vocational Programs 

for Consuner and tjgmemaking Education, 403 

Programs for tfie Oisadvantaged,. 402 

Program for Indian Tribes and Indian Organisations, :104 

Researcri and Special Projects, 405 
Vocational Rehabilitation: 

'^Jasic (Grants to States, 3M 

renters for Indep^indent Living, 323 

Migratory Farm^tor'^ers, 320 

Projects With Industry, 322 

Severely Handicapped, 318 

Wcnen's Educational Equity, 106, 11^ 
or!c-Study, Collage ^OR, SZ] 
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